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IAFhits 
Hizbullah 
targets  in 
S.  Lebanon 

ALOW  PINKAS 

AIR  force  jets  and  attack  heli¬ 
copters  yesterday  attacked  Hiz¬ 
bullah  targets  in  South  Lebanon. 

‘In  separate  incidents  yester¬ 
day,  an  SLA  soldier,  a  Hizbullah 
gunman,  and  two  south  Lebanese 
civilians  were  killed. 

.Radio  reports  from  Beirut 

S [aimed  the  air  strikes  continued 
Lie  into  the  night.  The  IDF  only 
confirmed  that  artillery  duals 
continued,  with  Hizbullah  firing 
Katyusha  rockets  and  mortars. 

The  attacks  followed  two  days 
of  intensive  artillery  exchanges, 
and  a  failed  Hizbullah  attempt  to 
capture  an  SLA  outpost  in  the 
central  sector  of  the  security 
zone. 

At  5:30  a.m.,  Hizbullah 
launched  a  concerted  rocket, 
mortar,  and  machine-gun  attack 
on  12  outposts  manned  by  SLA 
and  IDF  troops  in  the  western 
and  central  sectors  of  the  zone. 

The  targeted  positions 
stretched  from  near  Nakoura  on 
the  coast,  northeast  to  Jezzine. 

According  to  SLA  sources, 
outposts  along  the  central  sector 
were  subject  to  a  massive  artillery 
and  mortar  attack  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  which  a  Hizbullah  unit 
of  25  men  began  advancing  to¬ 
ward  an  SLA  outpost.  It  was  re¬ 
pelled.  Sagger  anti-tank  missiles 
were  also  fired  at  some  outposts, 
and  one  SLA  soldier  was  killed. 

Later  in  the  morning,  air  force 
jets  and  attack  helicopters  flew 
several  sorties.  Lebanese  sources 
said  anti-tor  artillery  and  missiles 
were  fired  at  the  aircraft,  but 
none  were  hit 

>  According  to  eyewitnesses, 
white  clouds  of  smoke  engulfed 
the  stricken  villages  as.  thousands 
of  residents  huddled  in  base¬ 
ments  to  escape  both  the  raging 
artillery  fire  and  the  air  attacks. 

Hardest  bit  in  the  air  force  at¬ 
tack  was  the  village  of  Roum- 
man,  where  a  37-year-old  man 
and  an  18-year-old  woman  were 
killed.  Six  others  were  wounded. 

OC  Northern  Command  Maj.- 
Gen.  Amiram  Levine  said  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  IDF-initi- 
ated  activity  in  South  Lebanon, 
but  also  a  rise  in  Hizbullah  activi¬ 
ty.  Levine  told  visiting  members 
of  the  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defense  Committee  that 
Hizbullah  is  now  operating  in  vil¬ 
lages  where  it  had  no  presence 
before. 

An  army  source  said  Hizbullah 
is  increasingly  operating  like  a 
military  organization,  with  clear 
distinctions  between  front-line 
units,  artillery*  auxiliary  units, 
■and  anti-aircraft  units.  He  added 
that  its  command  structure,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  general  fighting  doctrine 
are  '‘impressive." 

Hizbullah  claimed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  attacks  on  the  security 
zone,  saving  it  was  marking  the 
anniversary  of  the  assassination 
by  Israel  of  wo  of  its  leaders. 
*  Sheik  Raeheb  Harb.  on  February 
16,  1984.  and  Sheik  Abbas 
Musawi.  on  February1  lfr.  1992. 

Meanwhile.  Cpl.  Yotam 
Shauli.  19.  who  was  killed  in  the 
securiiv  zone  when  he  picked  up 
a  boobv-trapped  canteen  he 
found  on  the  side  of  the  road  on 
Friday,  was  buried  yesterday  m 
his  hometown  of  Rishon  Lezion. 
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Soldiers  check  the  entry  permits  of  Palestinian  workers  before  allowing  them  through  the  Bethlehem  checkpoint  yesterday. 
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PA’s  Qreia:  Arafat  did  not  strike 
deal  with  Israel  on  Jenin  last  week 


PALESTINIAN  Authority  Economics  Minis¬ 
ter  Ahmed  Qreia,  who  participated  in  last 
week's  Erez  summit,  denied  there  is  any  deal 
concerning  the  transfer  of  poliricai  and  eco¬ 
nomic  authority  in  Jenin. 

"I  never  had  an  understanding  with  {For¬ 
eign  Minister  Shimon}  Peres  about  this.  Jenin 
is partpf  the  ^Vest  Bank  and  we  are  ready  to 
receive  any  part  but  are  not  ready  to  sign  any 
agreement  except  a  comprehensive  agree¬ 
ment,"  Qreia  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday. 

An  official  in  the  Prime  Minister's  Office, 
who  participated  in  yesterday’s  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing,  cited  Peres  as  saying  that  Qreia  reached 
an  agreement  with  Foreign  Ministry  officials 
on  Jenin  the  night  before  Thursday's  Erez 
summit  meeting,  and  therefore  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Rabin  was  surprised  when  PA 
chairman  Yasser  Arafat  dismissed  the  sugges¬ 
tion  the  next  day. 

According  to  another  cabinet  source,  Peres 
even  confirmed  the  deal  personally  with  Ara¬ 
fat  on  the  telephone  the  night  before  the  Erez 
meeting.  He  then  phoned  Rabin  to  tell  him 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached,  only  to 
see  it  unravel  the  next  day. 

Arafat  spokesman  Marwan  Kanafani  dis¬ 
missed  the  proposal  as  meaningless.  “Arafat 
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he 


already  controlled  Jenin  from  Beirut, 
said. 

The  PA  is  demanding  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  towns  according  to  a  timeta¬ 
ble.  The  Jenin  proposal  offered  no  troop 
withdrawal  and  no  phased  timetable  for  a 
witfidfaV?51. 

Arafat  attacked  the  Rabin-Peres  proposal 
as  insulting  when  he  addressed  a  mosque  au¬ 
dience  on  Friday,  saying  he  had  no  wish  to  be 
“mayor  of  Jenin.”  Arafat's  opponents  fre¬ 
quently  show  their  own  scorn  for  the  peace 
agreement  with  Israel  by  calling  him  mayor  of 
Gaza. 

Meanwhile,  Arafat  denied  PLQ  reports 
from  Tunis  that  he  was  so  fed  up  with  the 
peace  process  that  he  was  ready  to  leave  Gaza 
and  return  tc  PLO  headquarters  in  the  Tuni¬ 
sian  capital. 

The  PA,  in  its  cabinet  meeting  on  Friday 
night,  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  PLO 
executive  committee  would  convene  by  the 
end  of  the  month  in  Cairo  to  assess  the  new 
developments  in  the  peace  process. 

Fatah  hard-liner  Jamal  Sourani.  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  member,  said  in  an  interview 
with  Reuters  that  the  new  development  was 


that  it  was  a  “dead"  peace  process.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  18  executive  committee  members 
are  opposed  to  the  Gaza/Jericho  agreement 
or  demand  changes  in  it. 

An  attempt  by  Arafat  to  convene  a  similar 
meeting  in  Gaza  three  months  ago  backfired 
when  a  two-thuds  quorum  failed  to  show  up. 

^  Rabin  ^responding  to  Arafat’s  charges  that 
Israel  was  obstructing  peace,  said  yesterday 
that  Israel  would  grant  autonomy  to  all  the 
administered  territories  if  the  Palestinian 
leader  helped  fight  militants. 

“There  is  no  political  obstacle  to  implement 
everything  we  are  committed  to  with  the  Pal¬ 
estinians.  The  obstacle  is  terror."  Rabin  told 
a  Paris  conference  on  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  in  a  live  satellite  broadcast  from  Israel, 
Reuters  reported. 

“We  don’t  want  to  annex  two  million  Pales¬ 
tinians  who  are  residents  of  the  territories." 
he  said. 

"But  I  can't  come  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  say  T  brought  you  peace  ... because  they 
say  ‘You  brought  peace?  No.  terror  has  in¬ 
creased,  people  are  killed  in  bigger  numbers 
than  in  the  past.*  Is  that  peace?"  Rabin  add¬ 
ed.  alluding  to  his  sagging  domestic 
popularity. 

David  Makovsky  contributed  to  this  report. 


Rabin  appoints  new  head  of  GSS 


PRIME  Minister.  Yitzhak  Rabin 
yesterday  appointed  K.  as  the 
new  head  of  the  General  Security 
Service.  He  will  replace  Y.  on 
March  1.  when  the  identity  and 
picture  of  the  outgoing  GSS  head 
will  be  revealed. 

Rabin  will  submit  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  cabinet  for  approval 
at  its  next  meeting,  either  Tues¬ 
day  or  next  Sunday. 

K.  was  the  leading  candidate, 
since  he  replaced  the- current 
head  when  the  latter  left  for  a 
three-month  academic  leave  at 
Harvard  last  year.  However.  Ra¬ 
bin  also  considered  the  candidacy 
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of  G.,  the  deputy  head  of  rhe 
GSS  who  resigned  last  month. 

K.,  44.  was  bom  in  Jerusalem. 
His  father  was  a  judge.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

He  joined  the  GSS  in  the  1970s 
as  an  embassy  security  officer, 
and  climbed  the  ranks  in  a  variety 
of  posts  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
then  in  the  North.  During  the 
1980s,  he  was  a  central  figure 
when  the  GSS  exposed  the  Jew¬ 
ish  underground.  While  serving 
as  head  of  the  “Jewish  Depart¬ 
ment,"  he  was  involved  in  the 


discovery  of  a  new  Jewish  under¬ 
ground  in  the  Kiryat  Arba/He- 
bron  area. 

During  the  Gulf  War,  K.  was 
reprimanded  for  tiying  to  arrange 
special  permits  for  Palestinian 
workers  to  enter  Israel  and  work 
on  a  family  housing  project,  de¬ 
spite  the  closure  on  the  territories. 

Herb  Keinon  adds: 

Former  Kach  head  Baruch  Mar- 
zel  said  chat  he  and  other  former 
Kach  activists  will  petition  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  next 
few  days  against  the  appointment. 


Marzel  said  K.  is  a  “known 
leftist,"  who  has  expressed  and 
displayed  animosity  toward  the 
right.  The  most  recent  example, 
he  said,  “was  the  arrest  of  the  so- 
called  underground,  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing." 

K.  was  in  charge  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  Marzel  said,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  out  when  the  outgoing  GSS 
chief  was  abroad. 

Marzel  said  that  Kach  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  circulation 
over  the  last  few  weeks  of  leaflets 
containing  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  K. 

Comment,  Page  2 


TASE  slumps  3% 

RACHEL  NETMAN 

THE  TASE  slipped  more  than  3 
percent  veste rday,  after  an  antici- 
[wied  drop  in  interest  rates  did 
nor  materialize. 

The  Maof  index  fell  3.69  o  to 
ist  *o  and  the  Two-Sided  index 
dropped  3.63%  to  158.28.  The 
market  sank  more  than  6  points 
in  the  last  two  trading  days. 

Moraine  trading  opened  with 
,-xcess  supplv  of  N1S  96m.  on  de¬ 
mand  of  NIS  34m..  causing  a 
chain  reaction  which  reached  a 
total  decline  of  3.8%  for  all 

indexes.  . 

Daily  turnover  was  a  low 

SIS  76m-  .  .  . 

Traders  cited  continued  inves¬ 
tor  disappointment  in  the  CPI 
and  further  indictions  from  me 
Bank  of  Israel  that  interest  rates 
ivouid  not  change- 

Full  report.  Page  9- 


Over  a  million  workers  to 
receive  COL  increment  on  time 
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MORE  than  one  million  workers 
will  be  receiving  the  cost-of-living 
increment  in  their  February  pay 
slips,  even  though  the  COL  ad¬ 
justment  agreement  between  the 
Histadrut  and  the  employers  has 
not  yet  been  signed. 

This  became  possible  once  the 
Treasure,  and  then  both  public 
and  private  employers  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  pay  the  in¬ 
crement  even  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  completed. 

But  some  500,000  unorga¬ 
nized  workers  are  still  not  guar¬ 
anteed  their  raise,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  a  government-issued 
extension  order  that  cannot  be 
fssued  until  the  agreement  with 
the  private-sector  employers  is 
actuallv  signed. 

Last  nighr.  the  parity  <»mmit- 
tee  representing  the  Histadrut  . 
and  private  employers  was  mak¬ 
ing  efforts  to  reach  a  formulaon 
work  agreements  by  this  mom 

ing  thus  paving  the  way  for  a 
signing  of  the  COL  agreement.- 
Earlier  yesterday*  the  Hista- 
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drut  declared  a  general  labor  dis¬ 
pute  in  response  to  rhe  employ¬ 
ers’  delay  in  signing  the  COL 
agreement.  Amir  Peretz,  who  is 
acting  as  Histadrut  chairman 
while  Haim  Ramon  is  abroad,  au¬ 
thorized  workers  to  impose  sanc¬ 
tions  in  any  workplace  that  fails 
to  pay  the  COL  increment  on 
time. 

Later  in  the  day.  Treasury 
wage  director  Yossi  Kurik  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  instructed 
the  government  computer  de¬ 
partment  to  include  the  2.6% 
COL  increment  in  February's 
pay  slips,  which  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  now,  on  the  assumption  an 
agreement  would  be  signed.  The 
move  was  approved  by  Finance 
Minister  Avraham  Shobat. 

“We  decided  to  pay  what  we 
had  intended  to  pay  anyway.  The 
increment  is'  included  in  all  the 
agreements,  and  why  should  we 
harm' workers'  with  whom  we 
have  no  dispute?”  Kurik  said. 


Under  normal  circumstances, 
based  on  the  COL  adjustment 
agreement  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  Histadrut,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  issues  an  order  which 
extends  the  agreement  to  the 
public  sector. 

Following  the  Treasury  an¬ 
nouncement.  the  other  sectors 
followed  suit,  in  response  to  the 
Histadrut's  request  that  they 
mark  the  increment  as  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  agreement. 

The  main  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Histadrut  and  pri¬ 
vate  employers  is  a  dispute  over 
the  meaning  of  the  lerm  ‘indus¬ 
trial  peace*'  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Histadrut 
would  be  able  to  violate  it  and 
support  sanctions. 

Peretz  said  the  employers 
“must  realize  that  we  cannot  re¬ 
nounce  the  right  to  strike,  which 
is  one  of  the  basic,  most  impor¬ 
tant  rights  the  law  gives  to 
workers." 

Jose  Rosenfeld  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Halachic  giant 
Shlomo  Auerbach 
dead  at  84 

HERB  KEINON 


RABBI  Shlomo  Zalman  Auer¬ 
bach,  considered  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  halachic  authori¬ 
ties,  died  last  night  in  Jerusalem's 
Sbaare  Tzedek  Hospital.  He  was 
84. 

Auerbach  was  hospitalized 
Thursday  after  contracting  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  on  Friday. 

Auerbach  was  born  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  Rabbi  Haim  Leib  Auer¬ 
bach,  a  renowned  kabbalist.  He 
studied  in  various  yeshivot  in  Je¬ 
rusalem.  For  some  45  years,  he 
beaded  Yes  hi  vat  Kol  Torah  in 
Bayit  Vagan. 

“He  was  very  special,”  said 
Rabbi  Avishai  Sbtockharamer, 
secretary  of  Agudat  Yisrael’s 
Council  ofTorab  Sages.  “He  was 
the  leading  halachic  authority  of 
the  generation.” 

One  of  the  things  that  distin¬ 
guished  Auerbach  was  that  his 
halachic  rulings  were  respected 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PM:  Need  for 
Palestinian 
labor  ending 

DAVID  MAKOVSKY  and  JON  IMMANUEL 


THE  country  is  well  on  its 
way  to  ‘‘liberating  itself  from 
its  dependency"  on  Palestin¬ 
ian  labor.  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  reportedly  told 
the  cabinet  yesterday. 

Rabin  said  there  are  al¬ 
ready  59,000  foreign  workers 
in  the  country,  and  another 
1 1 ,000  would  arrive  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Rabin  and  Palestinian  Author¬ 
ity  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat 
agreed  during  their  meeting  last 
week  that  Israel  would  transfer 
NIS  35  million  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  Palestinian  unem¬ 
ployment.  Economics  Minister 
Shimon  Shetreet  told  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post  yesterday. 

He  termed  the  money  an  “ad¬ 
vance”  that  would  he  used  for 
long-term  joint  projects,  but  oth¬ 
er  officials  indicated  the  money 
was  more  of  a  grant  that  would 
help  Gaza  cope  economically  in 
the  short-term  with  Israel's  deci¬ 
sion  to  wean  itself  away  from  de¬ 
pendency  on  Palestinian  labor. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  it 
would  mark  the  first  known  time 
that  Israel  is  paying  the  PA  to 
offset  the  effects  of  the  closure. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Environment 
Minister  Yossi  Sarid  suggested 
that  Israel  pay  the  PA  NIS  1  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  make  the  closure 
permanent. 

A  Rabin  spokesman.  Uri 
Dromi.  said  the  move  toward  re¬ 
ducing  dependency  on  Palestin¬ 
ian  workers  is  “an  outgrowth  of 
reality.” 

“The  prime  minister  spoke 
about  separation,  and  this  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  idea  is  moving 
in  a  practical  direction,"  Dromi 
said. 

At  their  meeting  last  week,  Ra¬ 


bin  also  told  Arafat  that  15.000 
Palestinians,  rwo  thirds  of  them 
from  Gaza,  could  return  to  work 
in  Israel  this  week.  About  <*00 
started  work  yesterday. 

Before  last  month's  Beit  Lid 
bombing,  some  45.000  Palestin¬ 
ians  were  licensed  to  work  in  Is¬ 
rael.  In  early  1993,  an  estimated 
120.000  Palestinians  were  work¬ 
ing  across  the  Green  Line. 

Rabin  has  said  he  is  concerned 
that  high  Palestinian  unemploy¬ 
ment  could  prove  to  be  a  security 
fhrear,  since  Hamas  is  liable  to 
exploit  a  climate  of  economic 
deprivation. 

Security  officials  say  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  in  Gaza  has 
dropped  25  percent  in  the  last  six 
months. 

As  a  long-term  solution.  Israel 
and  the  PA  have  agreed  to  estab¬ 
lish  at  least  five  joint  labor-inten¬ 
sive  industrial  zones  to  assist  Pal¬ 
estinians.  However,  senior 
officials  admit  these  areas  will  not 
be  fully  operational  for  at  least 
another  two  years. 

PA  Economics  Minister  Ah¬ 
med  Qreia  (Abu  Ala)  said  that 
Sand's  compensation  proposal 
could  rectify  “an  economic  catas¬ 
trophe.”  if  all  Palestinian  work¬ 
ers  are  permanently  replaced  by 
foreign  workers. 

“There  were  120.000  Palestin¬ 
ians  working  in  Israel  during  the 
occupation.  Then  after  we  signed 
a  peace  agreement,  it  decreased 
to  40.000.  and  now  it  is  down  to 
nothing  with  the  closure,  so  you 
can  imagine  the  effect  of  that.” 
he  told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

Qreia  said  that  if  the  Israeli 
government  is  serious  about 
keeping  Palestinians  out.  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  paid.  He  said 
Sand's  proposal  is  “a  good  start¬ 
ing  point.  Nothing  is  enough,  but 
I  accept  this  solution." 


Peres  plans  meet  with 
Mubarak  over  NPT  crisis 


DAVID  MAKOVSKY 


FOREIGN  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  will  meet  with  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  in  Cai¬ 
ro  this  week  in  yet  another  bid  to 
ease  strained  ties  over  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifer¬ 
ation  Treaty  (NPT),  Foreign 
Ministry  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  meeting  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  on  devising  a  formu¬ 
la  that  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
resolving  rhe  issue,  a  senior  dip¬ 
lomat  said. 

“But  Egypt  knows  full  well 
that  we  will  not  sign  NPT  when  it 
comes  up  For  renewal  in  April.” 
he  said. 

It  appears  that  the  Mubarak- 
Peres  meeting  was  arranged  dur¬ 
ing  Peres's  talks  with  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Amr  Moussa 
over  the  weekend  in  Paris. 

While  some  believe  a  formula 
can  be  worked  out.  other  Israeli 
officials  are  concerned  that  Mu¬ 
barak,  in  a  bid  to  mollify  his  do¬ 


mestic  opposition,  has  an  interest 
in  pursuing  the  NPT  dispute  until 
the  April  extension  conference, 
and  therefore  Israel  should  brace 
itself  for  a  rough  couple  of 
months. 

“Peres  said  we  do  not  want  to 
sharpen  the  dispute,  but  the- 
... differences  still  remain  after 
their  talks  in  Paris."  a  participant 
in  yesterday's  cabinet  session  told 
reporters  yesterday.  While  some 
ministers  called  for  a  discussion 
on  Egyptian-Israet  relations.  Ra¬ 
bin  rejected  the  idea,  the  partici¬ 
pant  said. 

A  Mubarak -Peres  meeting  will 
also  serve  to  smooth  over  ruffled 
feathers  in  the  aftermath  of 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin's 
recent  statement  about  an  “ill 
wind  blowing  in  Egypt's  Foreign 
Ministry." 

Egyptian  Ambassador  Mo¬ 
hammed  Bassiounv  has  said  that 
(Continued  on  Page  2i 
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Cabinet  rejects 
bid  to  halt 
construction 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 


THE  cabinet  yesterday  rejected  by  a 
12-3  margin  a  Meretz  appeal  to  re¬ 
scind  a  last  month's  ministerial 
committee  vote  authorizing  con¬ 
struction  in  settlements  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Jerusalem. 

“The  government  discussed  the 
appeal  submitted  by  ministers  from 
the  Meretz  faction.  The  government 
rejected  the  appeal,”  the  cabinet 
said  in  a  statement. 

“We  welcome  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Jerusalem  and  the  rest  includ¬ 
ing  its  environs  and  negating  the 
concept  of  'Greater  Jerusalem.' 
Whoever  wants  to  protect  Israel's 
claim  to  Jerusalem  must  remember 
the  dictum  if  you  reach  for  a  lot,  you 
overreach,"  said  Immigration  Min¬ 
ister  Yair  Tzaban,  who  initiated  the 
appeal. 

All  the  Meretz  ministers,  with  the 
exception  of  Environment  Minister 
Yossi  Sarid  who  is  abroad,  voted  for 
the  appeal.  Two  Labor  ministers  - 


Tourism  Minister  Uzi  Baram  and 
Labor  and  Social  Affairs  Minister 
Ora  Namir  -  abstained. 

After  the  original  committee  ap¬ 
proval,  Housing  Minister  Binyamin 
Bcn-Eliezer  said  that  800  existing 
housing  units  would  be  sold  and 
work  would  begin  on  the  construe^ 
lion  of  1,080  apartments  in  Ma’aleb 
Adumim.  But  he  said  only  500  of  the 
new  units  would  be  sold  this  year. 

The  committee  okayed  the  sale  of 
350  apartments  in  Givat  ZC*  ev,  and 
said  as  many  as  800  new  ones  could 
be  built,  and  it  approved  the  sale  of 
more  than  1,000  existing  housing 
units  in  Betar,  but  put  off  a  decision 
on  further  building. 

The  committee  was  formed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  strong  PLO  protests  at 
Ben-EUezers  plans  to  build  thou¬ 
sands  of  housing  units  in  settlements 
around  Jerusalem,  despite  a  govern¬ 
ment  pledge  to  freeze  most  settle¬ 
ment  there. 


Palestinian  Police 
arrest  Hamas  men 


JON  IMMANUEL 


PALESTINIAN  security  police  ar¬ 
rested  several  more  Hamas  activists 
over  the  weekend,  following  the  dis¬ 
tribution  Friday  of  an  Izzadin  Kas- 
sam  leaflet  threatening  the  head  of 
Palestinian  military  intelligence,  a 
senior  police  official  said. 

“We  detained  some  before  the 
leaflet  and  some  afterwards.  We  are 
not  deterred.”  the  official  said. 

He  put  the  number  of  those  arrest¬ 
ed  at  10-15  including  seven  wanted 
members  and  their  accomplices. 
One  of  them  was  identified  in  the 
Kassam  leaflet  Friday  as  Yasser 
Hussein. 

The  Fatah  Hawks  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  warning  Izzadin  Kassam,  the 
armed  wing  of  Hamas,  to  desist 
from  its  threats  and  said  it  will  strike^ . 
back  if  Kassam  .  attacks  security 


forces. 

The  police  themselves  issued  no 
statement  in  response  *o  the  threat 
which  warned  intelligence  chief 
Brig.  Musa  Arafat  that  “the  bullets 
of  Izzadin  Kassam  do  not  fear  you” 
and  *  'the  martyrs  will  not  stand  with 
their  hands  tied.” 

A  police  source  said  this  was  a 
security  issue  and  would  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  but  the  threat  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  aimed  at  all  the  security 
forces  and  not  just  at  the  military 
intelligence  chief. 

Many  Fatah  Hawks  are  anyway 
parr  of  the  police  force  so  that  a 
warning  by  the  Hawks  is  like  an 
unofficial  police  warning. 

The  arrest  of  Izzadin  Kassam 
members  with  their  weapons  is  a 
new  development. 


Support  for  Hamas  growing 
among  Jerusalem  Arabs’ 

BILL  HUTMAN 


HUNDREDS  of  eastern  Jerusalem 
Arabs  have  joined  Hamas  during  the 
past  year,  Jerusalem  police  chief 
Arye  Amit  said  yesterday. 

“I  am  not  talking  about  new 
members  of  (he  Hamas  military 
wing,  but  new  political  and  religious 
supporters  of  Hamas,”  Amit  said. 

Amit  was  speaking  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  at  which  he  reviewed  police 
activity  in  the  capital  over  the  past 
year. 

Afterwards,  Amit  presented  Po¬ 
lice  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  improving  security  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  part  of  the  overall 
separation  plans  being  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  headed  by  the  minister. 

Amit  said  he  wants  more  check¬ 
points  and  improved  technological 
means  around  Jerusalem  to  keep 
Palestinian  from  illegally  entering 
the  city. 

Additional  police  manpower  is 
also  needed,  for  patrols  inside  the 
city  and  along  its  borders,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  operations,  according  to  the 
proposal  Amit  presented  ShahaL 
Amit  also  wants  a  helicopter  for 
exclusive  use  by  the  city’s  police 
force. 

Early  next  month,  the  separation 
committee  is  to  present  its  final  plan 


to  Prime  Minister  Rabin  for  prevent¬ 
ing  Palestinians  from  illegally  enter¬ 
ing  Israel. 

Security  sources  said  Jerusalem 
presents  a  particular  challenge,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large  Arab  population 
and  close  proximity  to  Arab  villages 
and  towns  in  the  territories. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  figures 
released  by  Jerusalem  police  yester¬ 
day,  the  number  of  tenor  attacks 
was  down  last  year,  but  their  sever¬ 
ity  increased. 

Hie  number  of  attacks  involving 
the  use  of  gunfire,  grenades,  and 
knives  increased  in  1994,  the  figures 
show. 

The  Jerusalem  police  chief  also 
said  that  illegal  activity  by  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Police  and  Protective  Security 
Service  in  Jerusalem  has  mostly 
been  stopped. 

He  charged  that  the  attempt  to  set 
up  a  Palestinian  police  force  in  east¬ 
ern  Jerusalem  was  coordinated  by 
officials  at  Orient  House,  but  that 
this  too  was  halted. 

“We  have  no  doubt  (hat  the  Pal¬ 
estinians  will  try  again  [to  set  up 
their  own  police  force  in  eastern 
Jerusalem], ”  Amit  said.  “But  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
stop  it,"  he  said. 


US  opposes  UN  debate  on  settlements 


THE  US  opposes  a  UN  Security  Council  debate  on  the  peace  process, 
despite  the  PLO’s  renewed  call  for  such  a  meeting,  according  to  the 
Israeli  mission  to  the  UN.  US  Ambassador  Madeleine  Albright  ad¬ 
vised  Ambassador  Gad  Ya’acobi  of  the  American  position  late  last 
week. 

Last  week,  the  Palestinian  mission  to  the  UN  said  it  was  stepping  up 
contacts  with  Security  Council  members  to  garner  support  for  a 
debate.  A  PLO  spokesman  said  the  Palestinians  were  seeking  Security 
Council  action  because  talks  between  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
and  PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  bad  “failed  to  resolve  the  issue"  of 
Jewish  settlements. 

Over  the  weekend,  Ya’acobi  expressed  surprise  at  the  PLO’s  move, 
saying  the  issue  belongs  in  bilateral  negotiations,  not  the  UN. 

Marilyn  Henry 


[fc-  THE  JERUSALEM  RUBIN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
AND  DANCE 

deeply  mourns  trie  passing  of 

WOLFGANG  LESSER 

Board  Member,  devoted  friend  and  supporter 
and  expresses  sincere  condolences  to  the  family. 


Rabin  will  reassign  ministries  tomorrow 


PRIME  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  has 
postponed  the  reassigning  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  Religious  Affairs  minis¬ 
tries  until  tomorrow’s  special  cabi¬ 
net  session. 

The  major  difficulty  is  reported  to 
be  rising  opposition  within  the  La¬ 
bor  Party  to  giving  Interior  to  Police 
Minister  Moshe  Shahal.  No  such 
objections  have  been  raised  to  let¬ 
ting  Transport  Minister  YisraeJ  Kes- 
sar  take  charge  of  Religious  Affairs. 

Rabin  is  also  under  pressure  from 
Meretz  to  give  Interior  to  Environ¬ 
ment  Minister  Yossi  Sarid.  Howev¬ 
er,  Shas  has  warned  that  if  its  former 
portfolios  go  to  ministers  it  consid¬ 
ers  anathema,  it  will  actively  join 
the  opposition. 

Rabin  is  reported  loath  to  push 


Shas  further  into  opposition,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pivotal  position  on  sev¬ 
eral  key  Knesset  committees. 

He  was  expected  to  make  his  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  the  portfolios 
at  yesterday’s  cabinet  session.  In¬ 
stead,  he  announced  that  he  will  do 
so  tomorrow,  because  of  “the  need 
for  further  consultation.” 

Rabin  promised  that  prior  to  the 
announcement,  be  will  let  the  minis¬ 
ters  involved  in  on  bis  plans.  He  also 
promised  prior  notification  to 
Meretz. 

In  Labor,  the  betting  was  that 
Shahal  would  become  the  caretaker 
for  Interior,  while  Kessar  would  re¬ 
ceive  Religious  Affairs.  However, 
many  of  ministers  have  been  asking 
Rabin  not  to  concentrate  so  much 


SARAH  HONKS 


power  in  Sbahal’s  hands. 

This  warning  had  been  sounded 
particularly  from  members  of  what 
is  known  as  Labor's  “middle  gener¬ 
ation,”  to  which  Shahal  belongs. 
These  politicians  are  seen  as  his 
prime  competitors  in  the  behind-the- 
scenes  battle  of  succession  for  the 
Labor  leadership. 

The  group  fears  tire  advantage 
Shahal  would  gain  from  an  addition¬ 
al  portfolio.  The  fact  that  he  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  team  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  PLO  has  already 
increased  his  media  exposure  and 
status,  it  is  claimed  in  toe  party. 


With  Shahal  arousing  so  much 
antagonism,  a  source  close  to  Rabin 
said,  be  was  forced  to  rethink  the 
situation.  Kessar  also  has  his  eye  on 
Interior,  but  Rabin  is  reportedly 
leaning  towards  giving  him  have 
Religious  Affairs,  as  Shas  views 
him  as  someone  it  can  trust  not  to 
sack  its  appointees  or  tamper  with 
the  flow  of  funds  to  Shas 
institutions. 

Shas  is  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  portfolio  going  to  Tourism  Min¬ 
ister  Uzi  Baram,  who  charged  yes¬ 
terday  that  Shas  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  “a  concerted  campaign  of 
threat^  geared  to  disqualify  nte  from 
the  ministry.  For  a  party  which  has 
refused  to  rejoin  toe  coalition,  this  is 
unprecedented  gall.” 


Shas  has  also  indicated  that  it «i!i' 
nol  feel  threats^  if  Religious  At- 
[0  Economics  Minster 

Shimon  ShetrccL 

has  told  the  catonctyesier- 

dav  that  “sometime  this  ywti  « 
vriXi  add  two  Labor  muustets  to  toe 

govermnenLAspKvtolyrep^ 

fo  the  Post,  toe  move  is  slated  for 
summer  or  early  fall  depending  on 

the  political  situation. 

One  of  toe  new  ministers  will  be 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Yossi  Bei¬ 
lin,  as  Rabin  has  promised  Foreign 
Minister  Shimon  Peres.  The  other 
could  be  either  former  chief  of  gen¬ 
eral  staff  Ebud  Barak  or  ffiaadrut 
Chairman  Haim  Ramon.  It  is  not 
dear  which  what  portfolios  will  be 
op  for  grabs. 


The  mother  of  Yussef  Fans  AJbo-Amta,  20,  who  was  shot  dead  yesterday  near  Gaza,  mourns  for  her  son.  He  fled  when  ordered  by  the 
army  to  stop.  (Remer) 

Army  kills  Palestinian  crossing  security  fence  in  Gaza  Strip 


SOLDIERS  patrolling  the  Gaza 
Strip  border  fence  shot  and  killed  a 
Beit  Hanun  resident-  who  tried  to 
flee  after  being  caught  in  Israel,  the 
IDF  Spokesman  confirmed  last 
night. 

According  to  the  array,  Yussef 


ALON  P1NKAS 


Fauzi  Abu -Am fa,  20,  refused  to  stop 
when  an  IDF  patrol  spotted  him  near 
Netiv  Ha’asara.  just  across  the 
northern  border  of  the  strip. 
Soldiers  had  spotted  three  indi¬ 


viduals  standing  next  to  the  fence. 
Two  of  them,  both,  teenagers,  were 
detained,  while  Abu-Amta  tried  to 
run  away.  The  soldiers  fired  in  toe 
air,  and  when  Abu-Amta  failed  to 


stop,  they  shot  and  totally  wounded 

him, 

•  ■The^  arnqr  fwDuleknofcxnmSEBi  if« 
A bo-Amta  posed  any  land  of  tfireat 
to  the  soldierSy.nQt  juouM  .ft  .com- . 
ment  on  bis  family’s  claim  tom  he 
only  tried  to  sneak'  into  Israel  to  get  a 
job. 


Smuggling  ring 
link  to 

terror  groups 
suspected 

BILL  HUTMAN  * 

SOME  of  toe  money  handled  by  toe 
cash-  and  gold-smuggling  ring  un¬ 
covered  last  week  may  have  been 
transferred  to  Palestinian  terror 
groups,  a  senior  police  source  re¬ 
vealed  1a<a  night. 

The  source  said  it  was  too  early  in 
the  investigation  to  confirm  this,  but 
added,  “we  have  seen  indications 
that  make  it  seem  possible.”  He 
declined  to  comment  further. 

Jerusalem  police  chief  Cmdr. 
Arye  Amil  had  earlier  in  the  day 
said  that  police  were  investigating  if 
money  raised  by  toe  ring  made  was 
transferred  to  “opposition  groups.” 

The  ring,  made  up  of  yeshiva  stu¬ 
dents  and  Arab  money  changers 
who  allegedly  smuggled  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  out  the  country  and  de¬ 
posited  it  in  European  banks  was 
uncovered  last  week  by  Jerusalem 
police. 

Attorney  Jawad  Bohlous,  repre¬ 
senting  money  changers  Samir  and 
Talal  Asia,  strongly  rejected  they 
had  any  connection  with  terror 
groups. 

“We  are  talking  about  money 
changers,  who  have  worked  in  the 
open  mi  Salab  E-Din  street,  like 
many  other  money  changers,”  Boh- 
--fousr  s&uL'"Nothihg  was  mentioned 
at  their  remand  tearing  about  trans- 
-  ferring  money  to  terror  groups,  and 
they  haven't  even. been  questioned 
about  it  by  police  since  then. " 


New  tasks,  new  GSS  head 


COMMENT 


ALON  PINKAS 


AUERBACH 


THE  appointment  of  K.  as  the 
new  head  of  the  General  Security 
Service  places  him  at  the  helm  of 
an  overburdened  intelligence 
agency  at  a  critical  juncture.  Nev¬ 
er  before  has  the  GSS  been  as 
much  in  the  forefront  of  events  as 
it  is  now  with  the  development  of 
the  peace  process. 

The  years  1948-1967  saw  the 
GSS  preoccupied  with  internal 
security.  Since  1967,  its  tasks 
have  concentrated  on  the  territo¬ 
ries,  and  since  toe  outbreak  of  toe 
intifada,  which  it  failed  to  antici¬ 
pate,  it  has  concentrated  on  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  and  preventive 
measures  against  terror.  Since 
the  Oslo  process  began,  the  GSS 
has  been  confronting  a  phenome¬ 
non  it  is  relatively  iU-equipped  to 
effectively  combat  -  militant  Is¬ 
lamic  terrorism,  especially  Ha¬ 
mas  and  Islamic  Jihad  suicide 
attacks. 

The  implementation  of  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  self-rule  agreement,  and 
toe  IDF’s  pullout  from  the  Gaza 
Strip  has  defined  a  new  role  for 
the  GSS,  one  for  which  it  lacks 
adequate  intelligence.  Agility 
and  fiexibQity  are  now  required 
from  the  GSS,  and  K.  is  likely  to 
emphasize  them. 

Estimates  put  the  number  of 
individuals  designated  to  carry 
out  suicide  attacks  at  between  70- 
100.  If  toe  GSS  is  successful  in 
preventing  or  foiling  99  percent 
of  them,  which  would  be  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success,  that  still  means 
that  one  Bus  No,  5  or  Beit  Lid 
incident  would  occur. 

The  problem  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  process  proceeds 
and  is  extended  into  toe  territo¬ 
ries,  unless  the  Palestinian  Au¬ 
thority  does  considerably  more 
than  it  is  now  doing. 

K-  was  never  one  of  the  GSS’s 
“Arabists,”  but  more  and  better 
intelligence  gathering  will  defi¬ 
nitely  top  his  priority  list.  Tins  is 
also  vital  if  toe  20-odd  most  want¬ 
ed  Hamas  activists,  prime  among 
them  Yiftye  Ayash,  the  so-called 
“engineer,’*  who  masterminds 
the  suicide  attacks  and  has  evad¬ 
ed  toe  GSS  for  over  a  year,  are  to 
be  caught. 


K/s  speciality  has  been  Jewish 
extremism.  He  was  a  central  fig¬ 
ure  in  toe  cracking  of  the  Jewish 
underground  in  the  1980s  and  has 
served  as  head  of  the  “Jewish 
Department.”  In  1988,  whfle  at 
the  National  Defense  College,  he 
wrote  a  paper  warning  against 
both  right-  and  left-wing 
extremism. 

in  his  1990  Haifa  University 
master’s  thesis  on  Jewish  extrem¬ 
ism,  K.  wrote  that  such  people 
constitute  a  real  threat  to  Israeli 
democracy.  He  was,  both  then 
and  now,  criticized  for  alleged 
bias  against  toe  right,  but  few  in 
the  GSS  or  the  IDF  doubt  that 
should  the  government  decide  to 
dismantle  settlements,  violence 
from  a  minority  of  Jewish  ex¬ 
tremists  in  toe  territories  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  possibility. 

K.  will  have  to  allocate  re¬ 
sources  to  prevent  that  possibili¬ 
ty,  but  intelligence  efforts  will 
also  be  directed  toward  monitor¬ 
ing  the  radicalization  of  Israeli 
Arabs  and  toe  growing  power  of 
fundamentalist  elements  among 
this  sensitive  sector  of  toe  nation. 

Sensitivity  is  also  the  name  of 
the  game  as  far  as  GSS  interroga¬ 
tion  techniques  and  methods, 
public  image,  and  increasing 
pressure  to  subject  the  agency  to 
more  political  and  media  scrutiny 
are  concerned. 

K.  comes  from  a  prominent  le¬ 
gal  family  -  his  father  was  a 
judge.  Against  a  background  of 
increasing  media  exposure  of  the 
GSS  and  growing  demands  for 
more  supervision  of  its  activities, 
this  background  should  be  help¬ 
ful  to  K.’s  task  of  adjusting  the 
GSS  to  toe  1990s. 


NPT 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Cairo  does  not  expect  Israel  to 
sign  the  NPT  immediately,  but 
that  Egypt  would  like  to  have  an 
idea  about  when  Israel  would 
sign  in  the  aftermath  of  compre¬ 
hensive  peace. 

One  cabinet  source  said  a  key 
difference  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  is  the  definition  of  “com¬ 
prehensive  peace.”  Israeli  offi¬ 
cials  say  this  must  include  more 
than  those  just  negotiating  peace 
with  Israel  at  present,  but  also 
Iran,  Iraq,  and  Libya. 

While  Egypt  may  be  willing  to 
delay  implementation  of  the 
NPT,  it  wants  Israeli  and  Arab 
experts  in  the  multilateral  anus 
control  talks  to  begin  discussing 
the  modalities  of  a  nuclear-free 
zone,  something  Israel  opposes. 

The  US  does  not  expem  Egypt 
to  support  the  NPT’s  extension 
when  it  comes  up  in  April,  but  as 
the  Arab  world’s  leading  voice  on 
this  issue,  Washington  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  Egypt  may  influence 
up  to  10  other  Arab  countries  to 
vote  against  the  treaty. 

An  example  of  Egyptian  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  detected  in  remarks 
by  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  that 
were  published  yesterday.  He 
voiced  support  for  Egypt’s  efforts 
to  persuade  Israel  to  open  its  nu¬ 
clear  facilities  to  international  in¬ 
spection. 

In  an  interview  published  in 
Egypt’s  Al-Ahram  newspaper,  he 
said  Egypt’s  efforts  to  urge  Israel 
to  sign  the  treaty  “must  get  con¬ 
siderable  attention.” 

In  the  peace  treaty  with  Jordan 
last  October,  Israel  committed  it¬ 
self  to  “the  creation  of  a  Middle 
East  free  from  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  both  conventional 
and  non-conventional  is  toe  con¬ 
text  of  a  comprehensive,  lasting 
and  stable  peace,  characterized 
by  the  renunciation  of  toe  use  of 
force,  reconciliation,  and  good¬ 
will.” 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
by  nearly  all  sectors  of  toe  Ortho¬ 
dox  community.  His  opinion  was 
sought  not  only  by  haredim,  but 
by  members  of  the  national-reli-  ■ 
gious  camp  as  well 

Auerbach  wrote  several  schol¬ 
arly  works,  and  his  teachings 
served  as  toe  basis  for  a  number 


of  popular  Jralachic  works,  in¬ 
cluding  Rabbi  Yebosbua 
Ncuwirth’s  Shmirat  Shabbat 
K’hilchata,  a  standard  reference 
work  on  Shabbat  observance  in 
modem  times. 

Aneibach's  funeral  procession 
is  scheduled  to  leave  this  morning 
from  Sha’arei  Hessed  at  11:30  for 
the  Har  Hamenuhot  Cemetery. 


By  Joseph  and  Yehudit  Shadur 


1 994 National  Jewish  Book  Award 
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CommStock  Trading 

is  pleased  to  announce 

the  appointment  ot 
Las  Goldstein, 
as  manager  of  our 
Securities  Division. 

Doug  comes  to  CommStock  from  oneof 

%ToTd  SSESSi™* “ 

portfolios. 

If  you  have  been  considering  your 
investment  options,  or  hooo  not 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  yo 
31,  Please  contact  Doug  In  our 

Jerusalem  office. 

Let  CommStocfc’s  experience* °^“Pertor 
seruice  direct  pour  financial  success. 


CommStock 


Everything  You  Need  To  Succeel 


CommStock  Trading  Ltd~(EsL  1981) 
Futures,  Options  and  Stock  Brokers 
Jerusalem:  City  Tower,  34  Ben  Yehuda  Si 
TeL  02-244963;  Fax. 02-244876 
Ramat  Gan:  Beit  Silver*  7  AbbaHffldSt. 
TeL  03-575-8826/27;  Fbxl  03-575-6990 
Honw-quoto  tenngife  and  beepera  writable.’ 
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Masorti  Movement 
converts  12 
adopted  children 


herb  keinon 


TWELVE  children,  who.  were 
adopted  abroad,  were  converted 
to  Judaism  under  the  auspices  of 
w  the  Masorti  (Conservative) 
;  Movement  at  Kibbutz  Hanaton 
in  the  Galilee  yesterday. 

Although  the  movement  has 
converted  “a  few  dozen*’  people 
** ;  here,  its  conversions  are  not  rec- 
.  ognized  by  the  Chief  Rabbinate, 
though  conversions  done  by  the 
Conservative  Movement  abroad 
-  are. 

,  Pne  of  lhe  a^optive  parents 

■  said  that  the  group  came  to  the 
'  movement  after  the  rabbinate 

had  made  "  unreason  able”  de¬ 
mands  to  convert  the  children. 

“The  general  response  of  the 
rabbinate  in  cases  like  ours,”  be 
said,  "is  that  it  must  be  convinced 
the  families  will  bring  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  Jewish  family. 

/  “They  asked  us  to  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  sending  our  daughter  to 

■  a  haredi  school,  to  keeping  a  ko¬ 
sher  home,  to  observing  Shabbat, 
and  keeping  the  mitzvot.” 

The  man  said  that  families  who 
'  were  not  wiling  to  lie  decided  to 
turn  to  Na'amat,  which  then 
•  turned  to  the  Masorti  Movement 
’  *  for  help. 

Rabbi  Ehud  Bandel,  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Masorti  Movement, 
wbo  was  among  those  who  per- 

■  formed  the  conversion  in  the  kib- 

■  butz  mikve,  said  the  children  are 
eight  months  to  six  years  old. 

He  said  that  movement  repre¬ 
sentatives  met  with  each  family, 
-all  of  whom  had  "good  ties  to 
Judaism,"  and  obligated  tbem- 
.  selves  to  raising  the  children  in 
- .  homes  faithful  to  Jewish  tradi¬ 


tion.  They  also  obligated  them¬ 
selves  to  give  the  children  bat  or 
bar  mitzva  ceremonies. 

Those  children  who  had  not 
been  circumcised,  will  be  circum¬ 
cised,  Bandel  said. 

Bandel  said  that  the  parents 
wiU  take  the  Masorti  certificates 
of  conversion  to  the  Interior  Min¬ 
istry  to  have  the  children  regis¬ 
tered  as  Jews,  and  that  if  the  min¬ 
istry  refuses,  they  wiD  appeal  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Bandel  said  the  service  at  Han¬ 
aton  was  significant  because  it 
shows  “we  can  supply  alternative 
religions  services  that  are  much 
more  suitable  for  the  Israeli 
public." 

However  Menahem  Yanovsky, 
an  aide  to  the  chief  rabbis,  said 
that  in  the  eyes  of  Halacha  and 
the  law,  the  children  are  not 
Jewish. 

Yanovsky  denied  the  rabbinate 
has  put  out' directives  that  adopt¬ 
ed  children  must  be  educated  in 
haredi  schools,  or  that  it  sends 
out  “inspectors"  to  make  sure  the 
homes  are  kosher. 

Yanovsky  said  that  the  rabbin¬ 
ate  does  not  place  conditions  on 
conversion  that  veer  from  those 
stipulated  by  Halacha,  and  that  if 
a  parent  felt  the  requirements  of 
a  particular  rabbinical  court  were 
too  harsh,  they  should  have  com¬ 
plained  to  die  rabbinate,  not  to 
Na’amaL 

“Hey  are  not  Jews,"  Yanovsky 
said  of  the  children.  “So  in  another 
18  years,  when  they  want  to  marry 
and  it  becomes  dear  they  are  not 
Jews,  this  will  cause  unhappiness 
to  them  and  their  partners." 


Reform  woman  wins  religious  council  seat 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 


.  TEL  Aviv  City  Council  yesterday 
approved  the  appointment  of  Bruria 
Barish,  affiliated  with  the  Reform 
movement,  to  the  dry’s  religious 
council,  the  first  time  a  Reform  rep¬ 
resentative  has  been  elected  to  a 
religious  council. 

••  Barish  is  the  president  of  Beit 
Daniel,  a  Tel  Aviv  synagogue  affili¬ 


ated  with  the  Israel  Movement  for 
Progressive  Judaism,  and  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  movement  for  several 
years. 

Her  nomination  was  submitted  by 
the  Meretz  faction  and  the  Arye 
Zucfcer  list,  and  her  candidacy  was 
supported  by-  the- Likud  and  Labor 
factions. 


Boaz  Sharabi  debuts 
at  TA  Arts  Center 

HELEN  KAYE 


WHEN  he  goes  on  stage  tonight, 
singer  Boaz  Sharabi  will  be  the  first 
popular  star  to  perform  in  the  opera 
house  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Performing 
Arts  Cenier  (TAPAC). 

Sharabi  is  set  to  inaugurate  a  mu¬ 
nicipality-sponsored  popular  enter¬ 
tainment  series  at  the  S5D  million 
complex,  which  opened  last 
October. 

Seven  years  ago,  Sharabi  sold  two 
tickets  for  bis  show  in  the  cramped 
Tzavta  2  Tel  Aviv  nightclub,  and 
now  he  will  sing  all  his  greatest  hits 
from  the  opera  stage  before  1,600 
people. 

The  songs  indude  "'When  You’re 


Home"  the  tune  he  composed  for 
imprisoned  navigator  Ron  Arad  to 
wards  by  Ehud  Manor.  It  was  broad¬ 
cast  on  TV  worldwide  in  November, 
1993. 

“Sharabt’s  appearance  is  to  satis¬ 
fy  complaints  that  TAPAC  is  elitest 
On  the  contrary,  we  want  all  Israel 
to  come  here,”  TAPAC  general 
manager  Uri  Ofer  said  last  week. 

Sharabi ’s  recordings  have  been 
on  Tower  Records  top  20  for  70 
consecutive  weeks. 

But  Sharabi  is  the  only  firm  pop 
date  at  TAPAC  The  municipal 
events  department  says  that  no  other 
popular  star  has  been  signed  as  yet. 


Treasury  restores  funds 
to  cultural  institutions 

HELEN  KAYE 


UJTS  Minister  Shulamir  Aloni  yes- 
?rday  confirmed  that  her  ministry 
i-ould  rescind  the  budget  cuts  im- 
iosed  on  major  local  cultural  instiru- 
ions.  after  receiving  a  Treasury 
iromise  to  come  np  with  the  money. 

In  a  headline  grabbing  move  two 
reeks  ago,  AJoni  cut  the  budgets  of 
hree  institutions  by  the  NIS 11  mil- 
ion  demanded  by  the  government 

The  New’  Israeli  Opera  lost  NIS  9 
n.,  the  Israel  Festival  NIS  13  m, 
md  the  Haifa  ChDdren’s  Theater 
md  Fflm  festivals,  NIS  450,000. 

■‘The  Treasury  has  shown  great 
mdersianding  for  the  needs  of  cui- 
ure."  Aloni  said.  “All  three  bodies 
rill  set  the  promised  funding  during 
he  course  of  the  year,  except  for  the 


opera.  We’re  not  sure  that  it  will  get 
the  full  NIS  9  m." 

She  agreed  that  she  had  banked 
on  a  huge  outcry  when  targeting 
three  such  prominent  institutions. 
She  insisted,  however,  that  she  had 
only  wanted  “to  publicize  the  status 
of  culture  in  this  country.  There  are 
billions  for  agriculture,  roads,  or  to 
rescue  failing  institutions,  like  Ku- 
pat  Hotim  Dalit  or  foe  kibbutzim, 
but  culture  is  not,  it  seems,  part  of 
foe  Zionist  program." 

The  restitution  of  the  cuts  had 
nothing  to  do  foe  High  Court’s  show 
cause  order,  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
Israel  Festival  last  Thursday,  foe 
ministry  said. 


Burg  expected  to  be  named 
acting  Agency  chair  this  week 

BATSHEVA  TSUR 


rocedures  are 
sh  Agency's 

5  expected  to 
ham  Burg  as 
chairman  on 


5t  week  he 
possible  to 
l  before  the 
berations. 

let  Qm. 


eral  Council,  which  met  over  the 
weekend,  resolved  to  expedite  mat¬ 
ters  to  elect  Burg  to  foe  Zionist 
Executive  -  in  place  of  former  chair¬ 
man  Simcha  Dinitz  wbo  resigned  his 
position  -  and  to  ask  the  council's 
120  members  to  approve  this  in 
writing  or  by  fax  by  tomorrow.  The 
Zionist  Council  is  due  to  convene  on 
Wednesday,  and  to  approve  Burg’s 
election  after  which  foe  board  will 
convene  to  do  likewise. 


A  mother  immerses  her  child  in  the  mikve  at  Kibbutz  Hanaton  yesterday  as  part  of  the  Masorti 
Movement’s  conversion  of  12  children  adopted  abroad.  (Israel  Maiovney) 

Haredim  protest  so  Egged  freezes  videos 

EGGED  yesterday  agreed  to 
"freeze"  a  project  to  show  video 
programs  on  inter-urban  buses,  fol¬ 
lowing  protests  from  the  haredim, 
who  complained  the  programs 
wonld  offend  their  sensibilities. 

Spokesman  Ron  Ratner  said  that 
Egged 's  directorate  had  decided  to 
set  up  a  committee  to  negotiate  foe 
issue  with  Agudat  Yisrael’s  Council 
of  Sages. 

According  to  Ratner,  abort  six 
months  ago.  Egged  began  working 
on  foe  project,  which  he  said  would 
be  “super  profitable"  because  it 
would  provide  a  great  deal  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  The  programs  would 
be  animated  shows,  “maybe  some 
movies,”  and  advertisements. 

Hamer  said  the  haredim  rejected  a 


HERB  KEINON 

compromise  under  which  they 
would  be  involved  in  determining 
which  programs  would  be  aired,  be¬ 
cause  they  view  television  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  impurity. 

Rabbi  Moshe  Razminski,  head  of 
a  group,  called  the  Committee 
against  Abomination,  that  has  been 
spearheading  foe  haredi  campaign, 
said  he  does  not  speak  to  the  press. 

Ratner  said  that  one  of  the  reasons 
Egged  set  up  a  committee  to  deal 
with  foe  Council  of  Sages  is  because 
various  grass-roots  haredi  groups, 
have  different  demands. 

He  said  that  Egged  is  not  surren¬ 
dering  to  the  dictates  of  foe  haredim. 


but  “taking  into  consideration  the 
sensitivities  of  a  group  that  consti¬ 
tutes  a  large  percentage  of  our 
riders." 

Ratner  estimated  that  some  15 
percent  of  Egged  riders  are  haredim. 
He  said  that  foe  decision  on  the  issue 
is  ‘‘strictly  a  business  decision." 

Rabbi  Avisbai  Sbtockhammer, 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Torah 
Sages,  said  that  if  Egged  would  put 
television  shows  onto  buses,  many 
haredim  would  stop  riding  them. 

"This  is  not  like  airplanes,  which 
we  ride  once  in  a  long  while," 
Shtockhammer  •  said.  "These  are 
buses  that'we  ride  every  day." 

Many  haredi  families  do  not,  for 
ideological  reasons,  own  television 
sets. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Rules  proposed  on  surrogate  motherhood 

Surrogate  motherhood  will  be  allowed,  under  a  bill  to  be 
presented  by  Health  Minister  Ephraim  Sneh  to  foe  ministerial 
committee  on  legislation  this  afternoon.  But  there  wH]  be 
strict  limitations,  including  foe  barring  of  foe  surrogate  mother 
from  donating  her  own  ovum  to  produce  foe  baby  she  will 
carry  for  another  couple. 

According  to  foe  bill,  foe  fertilization  may  be  carried  out 
only  in  a  facility  authorized  by  foe  Health  Ministry. 

Just  a  single  shot  from  a  hunter 

IDF  and  Jordanian  army  officers  have  concluded  that  a  single 
shot  from  a  hunter’s  shotgun  was  fired  into  Israeli  territory  on 
Saturday.  A  radio  report  initially  said  that  reserve  soldiers 
claimed  that  several  bursts  from  automatic  weapons  were  fired 
at  a  patrol.  Israeli  and  Jordanian  liaison  officers  then  decided 
on  a  cooperative  investigation. 

Court  explains  refusal  to  bar  PLO  meeting 

An  interim  injunction  could  not  be  issued  against  a  meeting  of 
PLO  and  European  Community  officials  at  Orient  House, 
because  foe  court  has  not  yet  decided  whether  a  law  to  enable 
the  bantling  of  such  meetings  requires  foe  government  to  do  so 
or  merely  permits  it  to  do  so.  Justice  Eliahu  Mazza  explained 
yesterday.  He  was  giving  his  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  grant  an 
injunction  against  a  meeting  which  took  place  10  days  ago. 

The  general  question  raised  by  Mazza  is  to  be  decided  at  a  later 
hearing. 

Capital’s  fired  architect  petitions  court 

David  Cassuto  yesterday  petitioned  foe  High  Court  of  Justice 
against  Jerusalem  Mayor  Ehud  OJtnerTs  decision  to  fire  him  as 
city  architect,  charging  that  an  attorney-general ’s  opinion  on 
which  Olmert  based  his  decision  is  unreasonable.  The  opinion 
said  Cassuto  must  stop  all  his  private  architectural  work  in 
Jerusalem  if  be  wishes  to  continue  in  his  post.  Cassuto  argued 
that  since  foe  city  architect  is  not  a  salaried  position,  the 
attorney -general’s  decision  means  no  Jerusalem  architect  can 
hold  this  post  unless  he  is  willing  nor  to  eat 

Drug  addict  found  dead  in  Ashdod 

The  body  of  a  27-year-old  man  was  found  yesterday  morning 
3t  a  budding  site  in  Ashdod.  Police  believe  foe  raaa  was  a  drug 
addict  wbo  died  of  an  overdose.  He  was  identified  as  a 
resident  of  foe  Bat-Hatzor  caravan  site,  near  Gedera.  /rim 


Kessar  okays  more  automated  gas  pumps 

Transport  Minister  Yisrael  Kessar  has  authorized  setting  up  10 
automated  gas  stations,  which  would  work  on  credit  cards,  in 
Tel  Aviv  parking  lots  operated  by  the  Netivei  AyaJon 
company. 


Deri  trial  hearing  canceled 

Yesterday's  session  of  trial  of  former  interior  minister  Aryeh 
Deri  was  canceled  by  Jerusalem  District  Court  because  of  the 
illness  of  foe  prosecution  witness  Ya’acov  Shmuelevitz  and 
one  of  the  defendants,  Moshe  Weinberg. 


him 


’Not  guilty’  plea  to  daughter’s  murder 

Miriam  and  Michael  Weissman.  foe  couple  accused  of 
murdering  their  33-year  old  daughter  Natalie  last  December, 
pleaded  not  guilty  in  Tel  Aviv  District  Court  yesterday.  The 
Weissmans  are  charged  with  suffocating  Natalie  to  death  while 
she  was  sleeping. 


A  Crucial  Decision  Demands  National  Consensus 


THE  GOLAN  B1U. 


In  November  1 994,  the  Golan  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Knesset  by  members  of  the  Third  Way, 

MKs  Emanuel  Zissman,  Yoram  Lass,  Avigdor  Kahalani  and  Ya'acov  Sheffi. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  Golan  Bill  will  come  up  for 
preliminary  reading  in  the  Knesset. 

The  draft  bill  proposes  that  any  ceding  of  territory  under  Israeli  law,  rule  and  sovereignty  would  require  a 
majority  of  70  members  of  the  Knesset,  or  approval  in  a  referendum  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  eligible 

voters,  as  is  accepted  practice  in  many  democratic  countries. 

The  Golan  Bill  is  aimed  at  ensuring  that  a  peace  agreement  with  Syria,  which  entails  crucial  decisions  for 
the  future  in  security,  settlement,  Zionism  and  the  State,  be  passed  only  by  a  vast  majority  to  ensure  a 
national  consensus.  Such  a  crucial  decision  must  not  be  left  to  a  tiny,  fortuitous  majority.  The  draft  bill  is 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Knesset  members,  including  ten  members  of  the  Labor  Party. 
Intimidating  and  imposing  party  discipline  on  members  of  the  Labor  Party  and  forbidding  them  to  submit 
the  bill  for  preliminary  reading  is  an  abuse  of  the  Knesset  members'  independence  and  an  insult  to 

democracy,  and  could  lead  to  a  serious  rift  in  the  Labor  Party. 


The  Third  Way 


Contributions  can  be  sent  to: 

The  Third  Way 

8  Kaplan  St.,  Tel  Aviv  64734  Tel:  03-695-0052  Fax:  03-691-8475 


For  information  and  to  join  The  Third  Way,  call  Tele-Clal  03-6388984,  Fax.  03-6918475, 
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UN  denies 
equipment 
to  Somali 
warlords 


MOGADISHU  -  The  United  Na¬ 
tion*  hji>  decided  not  to  provide 
Somali  warlords  with  promised 
equipment  because  they  failed  to 
agree  how  to  operate  the  country’s 
seaports  and  airports. 

The  UN  earlier  agreed  to  leave 
the  equipment  -  including  genera¬ 
tors.  fork  lifts,  an  air  traffic  control 
unit  and  communications  devices  - 
when  it  pulls  out  next  month. 

But  George  Bennett,  chief 
spokesman  for  the  UN  Mission  in  . 
Somalia.  UNOSOM.  said  yester¬ 
day  the  equipment  will  be  given  to 
UN  missions  «.Ue where. 

But  Aidid-ally  Mohamed  Qan- 
yiire  Afrah  dented  UNOSOM  had 
set  a  deadline  for  the  warlords  to 
form  a  joint  committee  to  run  the 
ports.  He  instead  accused  UNO¬ 
SOM  of  creating  an  excuse  to  take 
the  equipment. 

The  militias  seem  poised  to  fight 
for  control  of  the  capital's  airfield 
and  sea  port. 

"There  is  a  general  concern  that 
there  will  be  military  clashes."  Ab- 
dullahi  Sheikh  Ismail,  spokesman 
for  the  alliance  of  militias  under 
Ali  Mahdi  Mohamed  in  the  north 
of  the  capital,  said  yesterday. 

The  UN  expects  to  withdraw  the 
last  of  some  $.000  troops  from  So¬ 
malia  by  March  o.  three  weeks 
before  the  end  of  their  mandate. 

Seventeen  warships  from  the 
United  States.  France.  Italy.  Ma¬ 
laysia  and  Pakistani  will  be  off  the 
coast  as  the  last  units  are  pulled 
out.  US  Marines  are  expected  on 
shore  to  help  with  the  withdrawal. 

Reports  in  the  south  of  the  city, 
loosely  controlled  by  Mohamed 
Fa  rah  Aideed.  said  a  joint  body 
had  been  set  up  at  the  weekend 
but  Abdullahi  Sheikh  denied  this. 

Aideed.  the  man  whose  militias 
battled  US-led  troops  in  Mogadi¬ 
shu  in  19^3.  has  made  no  public 
statement  in  recent  days. 

For  the  third  time  this  month, 
crow  ds  of  women  and  youths  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  support  of  Aideed. 
waving  placards  that  condemned 
US  forces  for  coming  ashore  later 
this  month. 

US  officers  said  that  on  January 
Aideed  and  Ali  Mahdi  gave 
assurances  they  would  not  harass 
evacuating  troops.  (Agencies) 

Clinton 

ponders 

past 

presidents 

WASHINGTON  { AP>  -  la  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  reflection  before  Presi¬ 
dents'  Day,  President  Clinton  pon¬ 
dered  aloud  the  challenges  faced  by 
past  chief  executives  and  mused. 
“You  can't  help  imagining  how 
yon  would  do  in  their  time;  how 
they  would  do  In  your  time.” 

Clinton,  interviewed  by  C-SPAN 
cable  network,  ran  through  several 
past  presidents  he  would  enjoy 
meeting,  and  put  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  at  tbe  top  of  the  list 
“His  personal  growth  in  the  job 
was  extraordinary  and  hfe  ability  to 
distill  all  the  forces  at  work  into 
dear  and  powerful  language  was  so 
great,"  Clinton  said  of  Lincoln, 
who  presided  during  the  Civil  War 
(1861-1865). 

With  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Clinton  would  discuss  the 
proper  scope  of  limited  govern¬ 
ment;  with  Harry  Truman,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  governing  in  a  period  of 
transition;  with  John  Kennedy, 
“what  we  could  do  to  restore  at 
least  a  measure  of  the  optimism 
and  sense  of  trust  that  existed  when 
he  became  president.” 

Clinton  spoke  nostalgically 
about  a  time  when  tbe  language  of 
public  debate  was  less  harsh,  espe¬ 
cially  to  presidents. 

“They  were  subject  to  the  same 
crititisni.  but  ...  by  and  large  it 
wasn't  nearly  as  intense  or  pub¬ 
lic,”  Clinton  said  as  be  reflected 
before  the  Presidents'  Day  national 
holiday  today. 

“The  nature  of  coverage  of  poli¬ 
tics  today  and  the  instantaneous 
commentary  about  every  issue  and 
tbe  obsession  with  process  over 
product  and  with  politics  over  poli¬ 
cy,  I  think  these  things  just  give  a 
president  less  space,”  be  said. 

Clinton  said  it  was  only  natural 
for  him  to  wonder  how  other  presi¬ 
dents  would  meet  the  challenges 
that  he  faces,  and  vice  versa. 

“You  can't  help  imagining  how 
you  would  have  done  in  their  time, 
how  they  would  do  in  your  time," 
he  said,  “what  strengths  did  they 
have  that  you  could  perhaps  devel¬ 
op.  what  errors  did  they  make  that 
you  could  perhaps  avoid.” 

Clinton  said  the  crush  of  instant 
analysis  and  communication  in  the 
Information  Age  can  lead  to  “a 
stampede  based  on  the  emotion  of 
the  moment,"  and  that  the  country 
needs  to  keep  its  conversations 
from  becoming  destructive. 

“We  just  have  to  find  ways ...  to 
show  things  whole  and 
and  not  twisted,”  he  said 
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Russian  army  soldiers  sit  atop  an  armored  personnel  carrier  as  they  move  through  tbe  rubble-strewn  streets  along  the 
banks  of  the  Sunja  River  in  Grozny.  (Reuter) 

Delicate  Chechen  cease-fire  expires 


NAZRAN.  Russia  (AP)  -  Chechnya’s  frag¬ 
ile  cease-fire  expired  yesterday  with  the 
warring  sides  accusing  each  other  of  breach¬ 
ing  the^ truce  and  the  Russian  army  saying  it 
has  “exhausted  possibilities”  to  stop  the 
violence. 

However,  despite  the  formal  end  of  the 
truce  yesterday,  there  were  no  immediate  re¬ 
pons  of  renewed  large-scale  fighting.  The  two 
sides  reportedly  consulted  by  telephone*  earli¬ 
er  yesterday  to  set  a  time  and  venue  for  the 
next  round  of  peace  talks. 

The  commander  of  Russian  forces  in  the 
breakaway  republic  said  Chechen  fighters  had 
violated  the  five-day  truce  by  attacking  Rus¬ 
sian  positions  in  Grozny. 

Gen.  Anatoly  Kulikov  said  the  Russian  side 
“has  exhausted  existing  possibilities  to  stop 
armed  conflict."  Russia,  he  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  now  must  "take  adequate  measures.” 

"During  the  past  week,  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  peace.  We  sincerely  believed  in 
this  and  did  our  best  to  achieve  it.”  Kulikov- 
said. 


The  Russian  peace  proposals  -  amounting 
to  virtual  Chechen  disarmament  -  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Che¬ 
chens.  apart  from  a  small  group  of  extremists 
loyal  to  President  Dzhokhar  Dudayev,  he 
added. 

Moscow’s  government  press  service  said 
the  Chechens  breached  the  truce  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  their  way  into  downtown  Groz¬ 
ny  Saturday  night  and  with  attacks  on  Russian 
positions  in  the  city's  southern  outskirts. 

It  said  Russian  forces  “blocked  and  elimi¬ 
nated"  80  Chechen  fighters  who  attempted  an 
assault  from  the  south,  using  mortars,  gre¬ 
nade  launchers  and  small  arms. 

Meanwhile,  Dudayev’s  loyalists  were  set¬ 
ting  up  pockets  of  resistance  in  settlements  to 
the  east  of  Grozny,  the  press  service  said. 

In  the  capital.  Russian  artillery,  mortars 
and  tanks  shelled  Chechen-held  areas  into  the 
early  hours  yesterday,  the  Interfax  news  agen¬ 
cy  reported. 

Dudayev’s  military  aide  Musa  Meizhuyev. 
speaking  to  Interfax,  blamed  the  Russians  for 


violating  the  cease-fire  by  repeated  artillery 
bombardments  of  Chechen  positions  around 
Grozny. 

Interfax  said  representatives  from  both 
sides  were  in  telephone  contact  yesterday  to 
determine  if  and  when  peace  talks  should  be 
resumed,  and  Merzhuyev  said  even  “this  illu¬ 
sory  chance'*  should  not  be  wasted. 

Russian  Prime  Minister  Viktor  Chernomyr¬ 
din  said  yesterday  that  Moscow  wanted  to 
continue  negotiations  and  solve  tbe  conflict 
by  political  means. 

“We  favor  continuing  the  negotiating  pro¬ 
cess,”  the  ITAR-Tass  news  agency  quoted 
Chernomyrdin  as  saying  in  Kaliningrad  on  his 
return  from  a  trip  to  Poland. 

“The  bloodshed  must  be  stopped  and  ev¬ 
erything  must  be  solved  by  political  methods, 
not  force.”  Chernomyrdin  said.  “But  this  un¬ 
fortunately  depends  not  only  on  us,  but  also 
upon  the  opposing  side.” 

A  planned  exchange  of  prisoners  has  failed 
to  materialize,  but  the  sides  did  exchange  the 
bodies  of  war  dead,  NTV  news  said. 


French  woman  celebrates  120th  birthday  tomorrow 


JEANNE  Calment  met  Van 
Gogh  and  remembers  the  first 
moving  pictures.  She  turns  120 
tomorrow,  still  cracking  jokes. 

“I’ve  only  ever  had  one  wrin¬ 
kle  and  I'm  sitting  on  it."  says  the 
world's  oldest  person,  with  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile. 

Blind,  almost  deaf  and  in  a 
wheelchair,  Calment  will  cele¬ 
brate  her  birthday  at  an  elderly 
people's  home  in  the  Provence 
town  of  Arles  where  she  was  bom 
on  February  21,  1875  and  spent 
all  her  life. 

As  for  every  birthday  party, 
she  will  share  a  cake  with  about 
80  and  is  likely  to  hum  along  to 
songs  from  Georges  Bizet's  Car¬ 
men,  first  staged  the  year  of  her 
birth. 

Named  the  oldest  person  on 
earth  by  the  Guinness  Book  of 
Records,  Calment  was  bom  four 
years  before  Albert  Einstein,  just 
a  decade  after  US  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated. 

“Always  keep  your  smile. 


THIERRY  CAYOL 


ARLES,  France 


That's  what  I  attribute  my  long 
life  to.  1  think  I'll  die  laughing, 
it's  part  of  my  plan,”  she  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  a  new  book 
Jeanne  Calment’s  120  Years. 

Calment.  who  boasts  of  outliv¬ 
ing  17  French  presidents,  ate  at 
the  restaurant  in  the  Eiffel  Tower 
when  it  was  being  built  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  W3S  still  cy¬ 
cling  at  the  age  of  100. 

Aged  14,  she  met  artist  Vin¬ 
cent  Van  Gogh,  who  may  have 
bought  canvasses  from  her  fa¬ 
ther's  shop. 

She  has  described  him  as  “ ugly 
as  sin... bad  tempered,  a  grum¬ 
bler  and  smelling  of  alcohol.” 

“I  painted  too,  big  pictures  of 
flowers,"  she  told  the  daily  Le 
Figaro.  "Everything  interests 
me.. .I’ve  had  a  fine  life.. .never 
ill,  even  now." 

She  says  she  expects  to  live 
on:  “(God)  has  forgotten  me. 


He  can't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
see  me.  He  already  knows  me 
very  well.'* 

She  may  surpass  Chigechiyo 
Izumi  of  Japan,  listed  by  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  as  the 
oldest  human  who  ever  lived  -  he 
died  in  1986  aged  120  years  and 
237  days. 

Unlike  many  other  claimants 
to  great  longevity.  Calment  and 
Izumi’s  ages  were .  fully 
documented. 

She  gave  up  a  daily  glass  of 
port  and  two  cigarettes  a  few 
years  ago  but  says  she  may  have  a 
glass  of  champagne  on  her  birth¬ 
day.  She  still  has  a  liking  for 
chocolate. 

Calment  has  outlived  her  de¬ 
scendants  -  her  only  grandson 
died  in  1963. 
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Kozyrev:  Easing 
sanctions  will  help 
Bosnia  truce 


SARAJEVO  (Reuter)  -  Sympa¬ 
thetic  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Kozyrev  yesterday  said 
easing  sanctions  against  Belgrade 
would  help  extend  the  troubled 
ceasefire  in  Bosnia. 

■  Kozyrev  was  speaking  after  a 
weekend  of  secluded  talks  with 
Serbian  President  Slobodan  Mi¬ 
losevic,  who  counts  Moscow  as 
an  ally  among  foreign 
peacebrokers. 

In  Bosnia's  BIhac  enclave,  gov¬ 
ernment  forces  and  Moslem  re¬ 
bels  pounded  each  other  with  ar¬ 
tillery  and  fought  on  tbe  ground 
for  a  third  day  running  near  tbe 
rebel  stronghold  of  Valika  Kla- 
dusa.  a  UN  spokesman  said. 

In  a  further  setback  to  peace 
efforts,  rival  Bosnian  Serb  and 
Croat  local  commanders  refused 
to  attend  scheduled  meetings  un¬ 
der  UN  auspices. 

Kozyrev  visited  rump  Yugosla¬ 
via  to  discuss  a  proposal  by  the 
so-called  Contact  Group  -  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  -  to  ease 
sanctions  on  Belgrade  if  it  recog¬ 
nised  independent  Croatia  and 
Bosnia. 

There  was  no  indication  of  Mi¬ 
losevic's  response  but  Kozyrev 


told  reporters  before 
Moscow  he  was  convinced  the 
Serbian  president  was  committed 

»o  peace.  ,  . 

“It  may  be  late,  but  it  is  neces- 

sarv  now  to  take  the  path  of  sop- : 
port  for  Belgrade  and  to  take  ■ 
steps  to  lift  the  sanctions  agauist . 
Yugoslavia.”  the  official  Tanjug  , 
news  agency  quoted  him  as  ■ 

•^This  will  increase  the  chances  > 
of  preventing  the  mice  in  Bosnia 
from  ending  in  a  new  disastrous 1 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

A  fragile  truce  intended  to. 
boost  the  peace  process  has  held  ; 
across  Bosnia  since  January  J  but  ■ 
is  due  to  expire  on  March  31.  1 

The  UN  Security  Council  im* . 
posed  the  sanctions  in  May  1992“ 
on  rump  Yugoslavia-  Serbia  and  ^ 
Montenegro  -  to  try  to  cut  their  7 
support  for  Bosnian  Serbs. 

All  trade  was  banned  including'' 
oil  but  excluding  food  and  medi*  * 
cine.  Air  links  were  slashed, 
sports,  cultural  and  technical  cor  : 
operation  suspended,  and  finan¬ 
cial  assets  held  abroad  frozen.  . 

The  United  Nations  tightened  - 
the  sanctions  in  April  1993  but  in 1 
September  1994  some  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  measures  were  relaxed. 


She  was  born  a  year  before  Al¬ 
exander  Graham  Bell’ invented 
the  telephone,  four  years  before 
Thomas  Edison  invented  the 
lightbulb.  and  was  an  adult  by  the 
time  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
made  the  first  plane  flight  in 
1903.  She  vividly  remembers 
watching  the  first  film.  The  Sprin¬ 
kled  Sprinkler  by  Louis  Lumtere. 

In  Jeanne  Calment' s  120  Yean. 
three  medical  researchers  spoke 
to  her  at  length,  finding  her  still 
able  to  recall  details  such  as  the 
names  of  her  teachers  at  school. 
The  aphorisms  they  compiled 
range  from  philosophical  to 
unprintable. 

France’s  National  Statistics  In¬ 
stitute  says  tbe  number  of  French 
people  aged  over  100  has  jumped 
to  some  5,000  from  200  in  1950 
and  is  likely  to  reach  150,000  in 
2015.  Eight  out  of  10  are  women 
and  70  percent  live  in  the  balmy 
south  -  like  Calment.  (Reuter) 


Former  Labor  leader  Foot 
denies  he  was  a  Soviet  spy 

News  agamies 
7  LONDON 

A  former  leader  of  Britain's  Labor  Party,  Michael  Foot,  yesterday  1 
denied  that  he  once  bad  links  with  tbe  KGB.  accusing  the  newspaper' 
which  said  it  of  a  “wretched  revival  of  McCaithyism”.  ' 

Foot,  now  81,  led  Labor  after  its  foil  from  government  in  1979  until , 
1983.  Had  Labor  won  the  1983  general  election,  he  would  have  been 
prime  minister.  ■ 

He  responded  to  the  allegations  in  a  statement  that  newspapers: 
should  not  be  “fooled  by  the  Soviet  secret  police.” 

The  London-based  newspaper  quoted  former  Soviet  spies  as  saying  • 
tbe  KGB  regarded  Foot  as  an  “agent  of  influence.”  . 

Tbe  KGB  allegedly  kept  atwo- volume  file  on  Foot  at  its  Moscow* 
headquarters,  and  gave  him  rite  code  name  Boot.  Its  agents  allegedly 
met  with  Foot  during  the  1960s  when  he  was  a  rebel  left-wing  member : 
of  Parliament  as  part  of  a  wider  operation  to  glean  inside  information* 
on  British  politics,  the  newspaper  said. 

•  During  the  meetings.  Soviet  agents  occasionally  landed  over  small 
cash  payments  of  about  150  pounds  (less  than  NK  750)  each  time  to 
help  flie  Tribune .  aonce-inftnnrtiaJ  newspaper  afwbu^jFqoi  was  then 
managing  director.  *T!!”vT^  •  • 

The  Sunday  Tunes  based  its  report  on  mterviews  with  Oleg  Gor¬ 
dlevsky,  a  KGB-cdtoneiwhd  was  working  for  British 

intelligence,  and  six  other  former  KGB  officers^ 

Gordievsky  told  British  intelligence  about  Foot's  contract  with  the 
KGB  in  1977.  Foot  was  interviewed  then  British  security  officials,  the 
newspaper  said,  but  they  decided  he  had  broken  no  laws  and  no  further 
action  was  taken. 

Gordievsky,  who  defected  to  Britain  in  1985,  has  made  a  series  of 
claims  against  British  politicians  and  journalists,  including  most  recent¬ 
ly  Richard  Gott,  then  literary  editor  of  the  Guardian. 

Foot  told  The  Sunday  Times  in  a  statement,  “I  had,  and  contmue  to , 
have,  good  relations  with  people  and  their  diplomatic  representatives' 
in  London  from  all  over  the  world  -  America,  Germany,  Russia  and- 
the  rest.  It  would  be  odd  indeed  if  they  had  not  inducted  the  Soviet' 
Embassy  in  London.” 

“How  these  matters  were  reported  back  by  the  KGB,  heaven 
knows.  Reputable  newspapers  should  becaieful  not  to  be  fooled  by 
tbe  Soviet  secret  police."  •  i- 
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Mellow  cello 
hits  dance  floor 


RUTH  KERN 


THE  instrument  that  Saint- 
Saens  used  to  portray  The 
Swan  can  do  equal  justice 
to  the  Funky  Chicken. 

At  least  that's  the  premise  of 
Ivan  Hussey,  thanks  to  whom  the 
ooncept  of  a  funk-rock-soul  cel¬ 
list  may  no  longer  sound  like  the 
premise  of  a  comedy  routine, 
(Remember  Woody  Allen’s  cel- 
list-in-a-marching-band  from 
Take  the  Money  and  Runt) 

As  a  member  of  the  eight- 
member  Reggae  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  the  25-year-old  Lon¬ 
doner  helped  pioneer  a  1990s  re¬ 
vival  in  string-instrumental  back¬ 
ing  for  such  pop  acts  as  Mick 
Jagger,  Duran  Duran  (with 
whom  he  toured  worldwide)  An¬ 
nie  Lennox  and  Wet,  Wet,  Wet. 

Since  moving  to  the  Neveh 
Tiedek  area  of  Tel  Aviv  eight 
months  ago  with  his  Israeli  wife 
Tamar,  whom  he  met  in  England, 
Hussey  (rhymes  with  fussy)  has 
■flayed  with  local  stars  such  as 
Etti  Ankri  and  Monika  Sex. 

Soon  he’ll  be  in  the  spotlight, 
however,  in  what  he  plans  to  be  a 
regular  series  of  shows  in  an  Old 
Jaffa  club. 

'Tm  using  the  cello  as  an  ex¬ 
treme  solo  instrument,”  says  the 
soft-spoken  offspring  of  an  English 
mother  and  Zimbabwean  father. 

In  this  case,  the  instrument  is 
an  electric  cello,  which  Hussy 
plays  while  standing  up.  He’U 
sing  and  play  his  own  material  - 
10  songs  worth  -  with  the  help  of 
a  bass  guitarist,  drummer  and 
backup  vocalist,  all  Israelis. 

The  show  is  titled  Dance  Cra¬ 
zy,  and  the  group  is  called  I  from 
SPI,  a  name  Hussey  came  up  with 
based  on  his  own  first  initial  and 
those  of  his  brothers  Stephen  and 
Peter. 

“The  material  is  in  a  real  dancy 
style.”  he  says.  ”We  want  people 
to  come  and  dance.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  act,  we'll  do 
cover  versions  of  songs  by  artists 
such  as  Marvin  Gaye  and  Stevie 
Wonder.” 

Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the 
original  son^  is  titled  “Cello 
Man.” 


Hussey  got  his  start  in  tbe  clas¬ 
sical  world,  as  a  student  at  Lon¬ 
don’s  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

In  1 987,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  left 
his  Beethoven  sonatas  behind  to 
join  the  Reggae  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  a  conventional  rock 
band  with  an  eight-piece  string 
section.  The  strings  then  evolved 
into  a  separate  session  outfit. 

“The  ’80s  were  a  decade  of  lots 
of  synth,’  when  they  started  do¬ 
ing  everything  on  machines.  Lat¬ 
er,  people  thought  -  *  f  have  to  get 
back  to  tbe  way  music  used  to 
be.'  One  way  to  the  do  that  is  to 
use  strings  and  horns.  We  were 
fortunate  to  get  back  in  because 
of  that  new  look. 

“We  worked  fast  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Before,  if  a  musician  want¬ 
ed  an  orchestra,  he  needed  40  or 
50  musicians  -  and  we  were  only 
eight.  We  made  it  worth  their 
while  by  saying:  ‘Give  us  your 
demo  tape,  aod  we’d  bring  back  a 
written  string  pan.” 

Hussey  doesn't  make  great 
claims  for  originality.  “Nothing  is 
new  -  it's  all  been  done  before. 
The  idea  was  in  the  repackaging 
for  the  ’90s.” 

Despite  -  or  perhaps  because  - 
of  his  classical  training,  Hussey 
initially  found  the  transition  to 
pop  world  difficult. 

“When  I  first  started,  I  got  so 
frustrated.  It  took  two  or  three 
years  of  plugging  away  before  I 
really  understood  tbe  rhythm.  I 
was  so  used  to  reading  music  that 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do  without 
it.  I  found  I  needed  a  lot  more 
imagination.” 

With  Tamar  for  four  years. 
Hussey  “wanted  to  come  see 
what  Israel  was  like.  I  was  very 
curious.  I  also  thought  I  could 
could  get  great  influences  from 
Eastern  music." 

So  far,  Hussey’s  just  '‘taking  as 
it  comes.”  Future  plans  depend 
on  the  success  of  projects  here. 

Dance  Crazy  debuts  Wednes¬ 
day  at  10  p.m.  at  the  Daiwish 
Cub  in  Old  Jaffa,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  every  other  Wednesday 
night. 


Out  of  the  Swiss  mist 


EARL  Anton  Ricken¬ 
bacher  has  a  personal  mis¬ 
sion  to  revive  the  work  of 
a  composer  who  tried  very  hard 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  54-year-old  Swiss  conduc¬ 
tor  received  a  special  award  for 
his  recording  of  works  by  Karl 
Amadeus  Hartmann  (1905- 
1963).  “the  composer  of  opposi¬ 
tion  during  the  Nazi  regime.” 

“Hartmann  went  into  internal 
exile,  writing  out  all  his  horrors  in 
seven  symphonies.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  hidden  on  his  in¬ 
laws’  farm.”  explains  Ricken- 
bacher.  “His  only  chance  to  sur¬ 
vive  was  to  be  forgotten 
completely.  He  never  met  any 
other  musicians  during  this  time, 
but  he  is  the  true  successor  of 
symphonic  music  after  Bruckner 
and  Mahler.” 

On  this  visit,  to  lead  the  Israel 
Sinfonietta.  Beersheba.  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  subscription  concerts, 
Rickenbacher  will  be  featuring 
another  obscure  composer.  The 
concert  opens  with  Othmar 
Scboeck’s  Sommernachi  (“Sum¬ 
mer  Night”)  for  strings. 

“Schoeck  was  a  song  compos¬ 
er.  considered  to  be  the  last  of  a 
line  starting  with  Schubert,  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Wolf.  He  wrote  500 
songs,  some  on  [the  same]  levet 
as  his  predecessors.  He  also  com¬ 
posed  around  10  operas,  includ¬ 
ing  some  to  the  texts  of  von  Kleist 
and  Balzac,  and  when  you  listen 
to  his  music  it  is  clear  that  he  is  a 
song  composer.” 

Rickenbacher  explains.  “Som- 
memacht  is  based  on  a  beautiful 
poem  by  Swiss  poet  Gottfried 
Keller,  a  poem  I  have  known  by 
heart  since  my  youth.  It  describes 
a  custom  in  which  one  summer 


MICHAEL  AJZENSTAPT 

night  all  the  young  men  of  a 
mountain  village  cut  the  corn  and 
dance  and  celebrate  until 
morning.” 

Despite  the  piece’s  program¬ 
matic  qualities.  Rickenbacher 
didn't  tell  the  orchestra  the  story 
behind  it. 

“This  is  late  romantic  music 
written  in  1945.  He  was  an  old 
man  who  shut  himself  in  after  the 
war,  forgetting  everything  else 
outside.  This  piece  was  written  50 
years  after  its  time.  It's  a  late 
romantic  sound  with  the  feeling 
of  nature  and  the  country  very 
similar  to  the  music  of  Elgar  or 
Delius.  It  is  a  pastoral  intermezzo 
and  it  fits  perfectly  with  [Beetho¬ 
ven's]  ‘Pastoral’  Symphony.” 
performed  in  the  second  half  of 
the  concert. 

Rickenbacher  is,  in  principle, 
against  “explaining”  program 
music,  such  as  the  Beethoven 
symphony.  “A  great  composer 
will  be  able  to  create  the  images 
in  sound  and  to  create  form  and 
structure  and  the  emotional  con¬ 
tent  without  your  having  to  know 
anything  about  it.” 

Although  Beethoven  did  clear¬ 
ly  define  his  “Pasroral”  Sympho¬ 
ny,  Rickenbacher  suggests  that  it 
is  “more  an  impression  and  a 
feeling  and  not  a  clear  painting. 

“Even  when  he  quotes  the 
three  birds  in  the  second  move¬ 
ment.  what  he  does  there  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  whole  musical  struc¬ 
ture. 

“These  motifs  are  the  building 
blocks  of  the  whole  symphony. 
An  intellectual  who  has  never 
heard  a  bird  but  understands  laws 
of  construction  will  instantly  de¬ 


tect  the  building  material  of  the 
whole  symphony."" 

Rickenbacher  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  numerous  recording 
projects  since  leaving  as  music 
director  of  both  the  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  and  Westphalia  (Ger¬ 
many)  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
is  working  mainly  with  the  Bam¬ 
berg  (Germany)  Symphony  and 
the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra. 

Rickenbacher.  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  here  three  times  since  the 
late  1980s.  vividly  recalls  his  first 
visit. 

“For  me.  Jerusalem  was  an  ab¬ 
solutely  unique  experience.  I 
cannot  explain  it.  I  had  never 
been  there  before  and  yet  1  came 
there  and  felt  l  was  coming 
home.  1  seemed  to  know  and  re¬ 
member  things.  1  never  had  such 
an  experience  [elsewhere].” 

Rickenbacher  worked  closely 
with  Otto  Klemperer  and  he  re¬ 
calls  that  the  legendary  maestro, 
who  was  like  “a  spiritual  father  to 
me.  was  the  first  to  tell  me  about 
Israel.  1  got  interested  when  he 
came  back  after  his  first  visit.  He 
was  so  full  of  his  experience  and 
feelings.” 

Rickenbacher  adds  that  for 
him  "Jerusalem  is  the  one  and 
only  city  both  culturally  and  spiri¬ 
tually.  I  think  that  for  all  of  [hu¬ 
manity]  it's  our  source.” 

He  leads  the  Israel  Sinfonietta. 
Beersheba,  tonight  at  the  Henry 
Crown  Symphony  Hall  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  tomorrow  and  Thursday  in 
Beersheba,  Wednesday  in  Ash- 
kelon  and  February  25  in  Kfar 
Sava. 

The  soloist  is  Till  Felnner  who 
performs  Mozart’s  19th  Piano 
Concerto  (Op.  459). 


Gil  Shaham  up  for  Grammys 


As  a  member  of  the  Reggae  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Ivan 
Hussey  helped  re-popularize  live  string  backing  for  pop  acts. 


VIOLINIST  Gil  Shaham.  a  24-year-old  Amer¬ 
ican-born  Israeli,  is  up  for  a  Grammy  award 
in  two  categories  at  this  year’s  ceremonies  on 
March  1. 

The  pairing  of  violin  concertos  by  Samuel  Barber 
and  Erich  Komgold  has  been  nominated  for  both 
best  classical  album  and  instrumental  solo  with 
orchestra. 

“For  a  long  time  they  didn't  play  Komgold.  be¬ 
cause  people  looked  down  at  all  the  movie  music  - 
Hollywood,”  Shaham  says.  “As  long  as  he  was  in 
Vienna,  he  was  a  serious  composer.” 


The  recording,  released  last  August,  rose  to  No. 
12  on  Billboard's  classical  chart. 

Shaham  also  made  a  music  video:  It  debuted  on 
the  Weather  Channel.  "This  piece  has  been  popular 
for  300  years."  he  said  of  the  clip  from  Vivaldi's  The 
Four  Seasons. 

The  recording,  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra.  was  released  this  month,  and  he  plays  the 
work  this  Saturday  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  video  was  directed  by  Jem  Cohen,  known  for 
his  work  with  R.E.M.  (AP) 


Kellogg’s  flakes:  These  characters  already  gave  at  the  orifice 


FILM  REVIEW 


ADWA  HOFFMAN 


THE  ROAD 
TO  WELLVHXE 


Directed  and  written  by  Alan  Parker. 
Based  on  tbe  novel  by  T.  Coraghessan 
Boyle.  Hebrew  tide:  Tipufim  IshTim. 
English  dialogue.  Hebrew  subtitles.  Pa¬ 
rental  guidance  strongly  advised. 

Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  Anthony 
Hopkins 

Eleanor  Lightbody  ..  Bridget  Fonda 
Will  Ugbtbody  Matthew  Broderick 
Charles  Ossining  — ~  John  Cusack 

If  you  consider  gastrointestinal 
disorders  a  real  hoot,  you’re 
bound  to  love  Alan  Parker’s  The 
Road  to  WeliviUe.  a  fin-de-sifccle 
farce  about  the  pleasures  of  puk¬ 
ing,  defecating,  chewing,  belch¬ 
ing.  farting,  urinating  and  receiv¬ 
ing  an  enema. 

Otherwise,  you’re  likely  to  find 
yourself  just  as  antsy  and  disgust¬ 
ed  as  I  was  after  five  minutes  of 
this  satire  on  anal  retention. 

An  overwrought  send-up  of 


Victorian  spa-culture  and  health 
fads  in  general,  the  film  is  based 
on  T.  Coraghessan  Boyle's  novel 
about  the  real-life  John  Harvey 
Kellogg  -  vegetarian,  snake-oil 
salesman,  surgeon,  inventor 
(cornflakes,  peanut  butter  and 
the  electric-blanket  number 
among  his  more  credible  innova¬ 
tions),  and  certifiable  quack. 

I  haven't  read  Boyle’s  book, 
but  to  judge  from  Parker's  super- 
scatological  adaptation,  it  must 
resemble  Thomas  Mann's  great 
The  Magic  Mountain  as  it  might 
be  rewritten  by  an  ambitious 
eighth-grade  boy. 

The  movie  takes  place  in  and 
around  Kellogg's  famed  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan  “Sanitariom”  - 
that’s  a  sanatorium  cured  of  its 
tubercular  “o"  -  where  guests 
like  Henry  Ford.  John  Rockefel¬ 
ler  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  would 
come  to  cry  out  the  vibrating  beds 
and  infra-red  light  baths,  or  to  eat 
bean  tapioca  and  gluten  mush 


and  socialize  at  the  acidophilus 
milk  bar. 

They  would  also  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  prodded  and 
douched,  their  feces  inspected  by 
the  eccentric  proprietor  and  his 
fleet  of  nurses,  “nature’s  nuns  ar 
the  temple  of  health.” 

It  seems  the  establishment 
bore  more  than  a  passing  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  church,  albeit  a 
church  with  a  bizarrely  corporeal 
dogma. 

Aside  from  his  evangelistic 
manner  and  association  with  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Kellogg 
believed  fiercely  in  the  health 
benefits  of  celibacy  -  a  tenet  that 
probably  took  its  cue  from  the 
good  doctor’s  impotence. 

While  he  played  shepherd  to 
tbe  sizeable  flocks  that  crowded 
his  resort,  Kellogg  was  also  stern 
father  to  some  40  adopted  chil¬ 
dren. 

On  tbe  walls  of  the  dining 
room  and  lecture  halls  at  tbe 
“San"  bung  apocalyptic  placards 
admonishing  patients:  “Eat  Not 
The  Flesh,”  “The  Bowels  Are 
Our  Passage  to  Health.”  and 
“Life  is  Death  Postponed." 


The  dirty  details  of  Kellogg’s 
therapeutic  empire  may  sound 
quaint  aq.d  rather  charming  in 
summary;  al3s.  a  whole  film 
about  them  is  not. 

Instead  of  exploring  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  strange  obsession  with  rectal 
examinations  and  flatulence, 
Parker  simply  celebrates  these 
various  icky  hang-ups. 

Meanwhile,  the  film  doesn’t 
help  us  much  to  understand  what 
drove  Kellogg  or  his  adherents  to 
purge  themselves  with  such  fre¬ 
quency  or  to  lounge  in  electrically 
charged  tubs  of  water  and  eat 
mounds  of  sterilized  bran. 

Tbe  director  is  content  to 
amuse  himself  ad  nauseam  -  liter¬ 
ally  -  with  tiresome  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  lacy  petticoats  and  human 
excrement,  stately  chamber  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  less-than-melodic 
sounds  of  the  dry  heaves. 

Not  that  his  Kelloggian  fasci¬ 
nation  with  vomit  and  fecal  mat¬ 
ter  prevents  Parker  from  mock¬ 
ing  these  laxative  endeavors:  if 
anything,  he's  quick  to  connect 
spas  with  suckers. 

Eleanor  and  Will  Lightbody 
(Bridget  Fonda  and  Matthew 


Will  Lightbody  (Matthew  Broderick!  is  at  the  receiving  end 
of  some  unwanted  attention  from  one  of  ‘nature’s  nuns.’ 


Broderick),  for  example,  are  a 
young  couple  who’ve  come  to  the 
San  because  of  Will’s  constipa¬ 


tion  and  their  shaky  marriage. 

“We  are  not  weli,”  insists  El¬ 
eanor,  as  if  she  herself  were  not 


quite  convinced.  Her  diagnosis 
proves  self-fulfilling,  however, 
since  the  longer  the  two  stay  at 
Dr.  Kellogg's  spa.  the  sicker  and 
more  sexually  warped  they 
become. 

Alongside  the  Lighibodvs'  ex¬ 
tramarital  gropings,  the  movie 
features  a  tiresome  subplot  about 
the  booming  breakfast-cereal 
market  in  Battle  Creek,  and 
flashbacks  to  the  childhood  of 
one  of  Kellogg's  adopted  sons,  an 
imbecile  played  as  a  chancre-cov¬ 
ered  adult  by  Dana  Carvey. 

Bui  aside  from  some  pretty, 
amber-tinted  landscapes  and 
beaded  bodices,  the  movie  is  a 
thorough  dud. 

The  only  vaguely  redeeming 
feature  of  The  Road  to  WeliviUe  is 
Kellogg  himself,  as  played  by  An¬ 
thony  Hopkins.  With  his  neat 
goatee,  broad  American  preach¬ 
er-twang  and  jutting  front  teeth, 
Hopkins  seems  like  a  reasonable 
cross  between  Mark  Twain  and 
Bugs  Bunnv. 

Unfortunately.  his  typical  dry 
nobility  doesn't  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  film. 


Theater  fest  with  a  woman’s  touch 


Shitreet's  Baby ,  two 
;ons  bring  up  a  baby  in 
-fees  Orchard  is  a  lady 
x>ut  life,  death  and 
a  not-so-swinging  sin- 
i  rakes  on  Tel  Aviv  in 
h  is  Dead  ...  and  Liv- 
Aviv ;  and  a  battered 
ces  charges  of  infanti- 
rdan. 

ie  four  of  the  11  solo 
t  make  up  this  year’s 
;tto  Festival  of  mono- 
hich  plays  at  Suzanne 
tween  March  30  and 
There’s  no  unifying 
Lhe  festival  but  nine  of 
,  look  at  the  world 
•omen's  eyes, 
artistic  director  Ya  a- 
,n  says  that  the  festival 
\  the’  actor  -  as  it  has 
inaugurated  Theater- 
i/ears  ago  —  “but  it  also 
promotes  local  play- 
cause  many  of  the  ac- 
their  own .  or  seek  orig¬ 
inal.”  .  ,  — 

irreer’s  Baby  is  by  Eli- 
eenbaum,  whose  first 
/  of  Paradise  No.  17, 
iced  at  the  Sirota  Play 
1993.  This  one  is  based 
hing  similar  that  hap- 
the  prison  where  she 
rama  to  convicts. 

a  of  Erica  s  Orchard  is 

old  painter,  clinical  psy- 
and  now  actress  £^a 

ho  wrote  her  own  show. 

^isanadaptanonby 
hp.im.  who  performs. 


HELEN  KAYE 

and  Datia  Shimko,  who  directs 
her,  from  a  piece  about  a  New 
Yoric  gal  by  Gail  Parent.  Other 
original  plays  include  The  End,  in 
which  Anat  Ben-David  talks  to 
herself  via  several  TV  monitors 
on  stage;  a  bit  of  stand-up  come¬ 
dy  called  The  Return  of  the  Sensu¬ 
al  Woman,  which  bas  master  co¬ 
median  Shmuel  Viloszny's 
fingerprints  all  over  it.  though  it's 
performed  by  Sarit  Seri;  and  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Street,  written 
and  performed  by  Offer  Halevi. 

Jordan,  one  of  the  imported 
plays,  is  by  UK  writers  Anna 
Reynolds  and  Moira  Buffi ni  and 
is  dedicated  to  Shirley  Jones,  who 
committed  suicide  the  day  she 
was  released  from  jail  following 
her  acquittal  on  charges  of  mur¬ 
dering  her  baby.  Adva  Edni  plays 
Shirley. 

Tbe  other  plays  include  Mar¬ 


tha,  in  which  Ronit  (Sh'hur)  Al- 
kabez  plays  the  legendary  Mar¬ 
tha  Graham  confronting  her  own 
old  age;  Caracal  by  expat  Israeli 
playwright  Judith  Herzberg, 
about  a  very  liberated  lady 
played  by  Tatiana  Kanellis-Olier; 
and,  in  a  special  salute  to  a  fine 
actor.  Flowers  for  Algernon,  per¬ 
formed  by  Alex  Peleg,  who’s 
been  doing  the  show  for  25  years. 

“i  still  love  it,”  he  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  come  up  to  me  on  die  street 
and  tell  me  they  saw  the  show 
and  now  they’11  bring  their 
children.*’ 

All  but  Flowers  for  Algernon 
will  compete  for  the  annual  cash 
prize  and  runner-up  certificates. 
This  year's  budget  was 
N1S  550,000  and  the  tickets,  al¬ 
ready  on  sale,  are  an  affordable 
NTS  45.  Tbe  shows,  about  an  hour 
to  90  minutes  long,  are  spaced  so 
you  can  see  more  than  one  and 
there  are  freebies  on  the  plaza. 


Tuesday,  October  10. 
Succot,  1995 


THE  JERUSALEM  POST  FORSAKE  ME  NOT  FUND 


SHE  WAS  AIMS 
TE 


Once 

when 
you  were 
young,  life .  ? 
was  full  of 
little  joys 
and  big  dis¬ 
asters. 

Fortun-  ■ 
ately.  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  there’ 
was  someone  ~  -  - 
you  could  always  turn  to  - 
to  make  the  hurt  less  pain¬ 
ful.  the  problem  less  confus¬ 
ing.  the  loneliness  less 
frightening.  Your  mother’s 
love  was  as  unconditional  as 
it  was  boundless. 

This  year,  return  some  of 
that  love  through  a  generous 
donation  to  The  Jerusalem 


poor 
i  and 
lonely 

mothers  and  grandmothers 
throughout  Israel  look  to 
the  Fund  to  provide  winter 
heating,  warm  clothing  and 
other  basic  necessities. 

This  year,  they  need  you. 
Please  be  there  for  them. 


post  The  Jerusalem  Post 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  OLD  LADY 

Feb.  21  at  8:30  p.m. 

Modern  classic  by  Frederich  Durcnmatt  about  the  revenge 
of  a  millionairess  on  the  lover  v.'ho  jilted  her. 

"Most  successful  visit...  irresistible''  YEDIOT  AHARONOT 

GOROD1SH 

March  7  at  8:30  p.m. 

Ths  tragic  story  oflhp  Six  Day  War  Hero  who  bccarr.e  a  national  outcast  after 
the  Yom  Kippur  War. 

"This  isn't  a  show,  it  s  a  seance...  an  obligatory  experience"  HAD ASHOT 

Cameri  Performances 
in  NEW  YORK  in  May 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 

Gorodish  Fleisher 

Mav  18  7  p.m.  May  25. 27  8  p.m. 


THE  CAMERI  THEATRE  - 101  Dizengoff  Street  (comer  of  Frishman) 
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The  natural  separation 


PRIME  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin’s  state¬ 
ment  yesterday  on  the  lifting  of  the  clo¬ 
sure  sounded  suspiciously  like  a  preemp¬ 
tive  alibi.  Admitting  that  the  move  was  not  in 
Israel's  security  interests,  he  said  that  it  had  to 
be  made  to  preserve  Palestinian  faith  in  the 
peace  process. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  such  frank¬ 
ness,  though  it  is  hardly  a  secret  that  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  daily  movement  of  thousands 
of  Arab  workers  from  the  territories  makes  the 
prevention  of  terrorism  more  difficult.  To  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  unpopular  move,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  keeping  the  public  informed  of  its  plans 
to  effect  a  “separation”  between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians. 

Thankfully,  there  is  no  more  idle  talk  of  an 
electronic  fence  along  the  1967  lines.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  fence  would  be  prohibitive  and 
its  effectiveness  limited.  True,  present  plaos  call 
for  fencing  in  some  communities,  but  the  sepa¬ 
ration  will  mostly  take  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
security  belt. 

What  the  police  and  army  are  suggesting  is 
hardly  revolutionary:  more  patrols,  surveillance 
and  alertness  in  areas  near  the  Green  Line.  The 
main  innovation  will  be  that  movement  of  Pal¬ 
estinians  into  the  Green  Line  will  be  limited  to 
eight  “border  crossings.”  Palestinians  caught 
crossing  elsewhere  will  be  punished:  they  may 
lose  their  work  permit  for  life,  be  deprived  of 
their  driver’s  license,  or  jailed. 

How  such  measures  can  deter  terrorists  is 
difficult  to  fathom.  In  past  weeks,  with  a  total 
closure  in  full  force,  the  police  apprehended 
workers  who  had  managed  to  evade  the  road¬ 
blocks  and  checkpoints  at  the  rate  of 500  a  day. 
This  implies  that  at  least  mice  as  many  have 
managed  to  go  back  and  forth  undetected.  With 
tens  of  thousands  crossing  legally  once  the 
closure  is  completely  lifted  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  apprehend  all  those  entering  illegally 
away  from  the  crossing  points.  To  suppose  that 
terrorists,  particularly  suicidal  bombers,  would 


be  deterred  by  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
driver’s  license  is  ludicrous. 

The  police  also  admit  chat  separation  is  nei¬ 
ther  possible  nor  desirable  in  Jerusalem,  where 
150,000  non-Israeli  Arabs  reside.  Some  of  the 
most  active  and  fanatic  Hamas  cells  in  the 
country  are  located  in  the  dty  and  the  Arab 
villages  around  it.  And,  as  has  been  proved 
repeatedly,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  territories  from  infiltrating  into 
these  villages  and  entering  the  city.  Once  in 
Jerusalem,  potential  killers  can  move  freely 
throughout  die  country. 

Moreover,  while  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
Israeli  Arab  population  was  taken  for  granted 
until  recently,  the  irredentist  effect  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  self-rule  a  few  kilometers  away  cannot  be 
estimated.  According  to  the  highly  regarded 
London-based  newsletter  Foreign  Report,  Ra¬ 
bin  has  been  warned  by  the  General  Security 
Services  that  Israel’s  Islamic  Movement  is 
moving  towards  violence.  Indeed,  Israeli  Arabs 
have  not  only  been  involved  in  assisting  suicide 
terrorist  missions;  they  have  perpetrated  terror¬ 
ist  killings  themselves. 

To  impose  separation  by  limiting  crossing 
points  and  increasing  patrols  is,  then,  an  impos¬ 
sible  task.  But  it  does  make  sense  to  make  the 
t3sk  of  the  security  forces  easier  by  reducing  the 
number  of  Palestinians  in  Israel’s  streets.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  importing  foreign  labor. 

To  his  great  credit,  Rabin  seems  to  under¬ 
stand,  finally,  what  no  government  has  under¬ 
stood  since  the  beginning  of  the  intifada:  that 
100,000  foreign  laborers  in  Israel  would  make 
its  economy  independent  of  the  Palestinians, 
enhance  the  personal  safety  of  employers  in 
construction  and  agriculture,  and  induce  the 
Palestinians  to  develop  their  own  job-generat¬ 
ing  enterprises.  Yesterday,  Rabin  called  for 
granting  another  10,000  permits  for  foreign 
workers,  to  add  to  the  60,000  workers  already  in 
the  country.  This  will  bring  about  the  kind  of 
separation  that  is  both  natural  and  attainable. 


Redundant  rebellion 


GIVEN  the  general  international  approval 
of  the  principle  -  if  not  the  execution  - 
of  Russia’s  invasion  of  Chechnya,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  criticize  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment's  armed  effort  to  end  the  rebellion  in  its 
Chiapas  province. 

The  Zapatista  insurgents  took  the  state  by 
surprise  with  their  rebellion  on  New  Year’s  Day 
1994,  as  they  demanded  basic  rights  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  region’s  impoverished  Indian  peas¬ 
ants.  It  was  then  seen  as  a  justified  angry  protest 
at  corruption  and  incompetence  in  the  central 
government  and  a  necessary,  if  unfortunate, 
outburst  of  frustrated  popular  sentiment. 
Around  145  people  were  killed  in  the  first  days 
of  fighting  but  a  cease-fire  arranged  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  produced  a  casualty-free  stand¬ 
off  until  the  Mexican  army’s  latest  offensive. 

Any  comparison  of  the  Mexican  army  opera¬ 
tion  with  Chechnya  would  be  invidious;  most 
reports  agree  only  two  soldiers  have  been  killed 
and  the  Zapatista  rebels  have  chosen  to  hide 
rather  than  fight  as  the  army  penetrates  deep 
into  Chiapas. 

Having  made  their  point  and  garnered  inter¬ 
national  coverage  for  their  grievances,  the  Za¬ 
patistas  fell  into  a  common  trap  of  popular 
guerrillas  -  inflated  egos.  Mindful  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  image  as  a  developing  democracy  and  its 
membership  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 


Association,  a  newly  elected  government 
agreed  to  address  the  concerns  of  the  province’s 
peasants  in  return  for  an  end  to  the  rebellion. 

While  no  one  asked  the  Zapatistas  to  abandon 
their  right  to  bargain  hard,  the  government’s 
offer  of  mediation  was  genuine;  it  was  the 
Zapatistas  who  dragged  their  heels  for  a  year. 
They  overreached  in  expanding  their  reasonable 
demands  for  reforms  in  Chiapas  to  unreason¬ 
able  ones  for  an  overhaul  of  the  entire  country. 
Nationwide  reforms  may  be  needed  in  Mexico, 
but  they  are  the  business  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  not  of  the  Zapatistas. 

There  have  been  allegations,  of  course,  that 
President  Ernesto  Zedillo  launched  this  month's 
army  offensive  to  be  rid  of  his  reputation  for 
weakness  and  indecisiveness.  Such  a  motive  is 
not  necessarily  bad,  however,  and  Zedillo’s 
action  has  so  far  been  low  key  and  firm.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRI)  is  being  channeled  into  the  correct 
democratic  forums,  as  last  week’s  National  Ac¬ 
tion  Party's  sweeping  election  victories  over  the 
PRI  by  Jalisco  province’s  governor  and  Guada¬ 
lajara’s  mayor  demonstrated.  Zedillo  accepted 
the  defeats  with  good  democratic  grace.  It  is 
time  for  the  Zapatistas  to  also  acknowledge  that 
the  time  for  armed  rebellion  has  passed.  Like 
other  Mexicans,  they  must  learn  to  speak  with 
ballots,  not  with  bullets. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


POETRY  CONTEST 

Sir,  -  Voices,  the  Israel  English 
Poetry  Association,  in  proud  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  principle  to  encourage 
the  writing  of  English  poetry  every¬ 
where,  is  celebrating  its  sixth  inter¬ 
national  poetry  contest  in  memory 
of  Reuben  Rose,  founder  of  the  larg¬ 
est  English-speaking  poetry  group 
in  Israel. 

First  prize  is  $300;  second  prize 
$150;  third  prize  $100  and  fourth 
$50.  Cost  per  poem  submitted: 
NIS  8,  S5  or  £3.  Receipt  acknowl¬ 
edged  if  accompanied  by  self-ad¬ 
dressed  stamped  envelope.  Deadline 
for  submission.  August  31.  Winners 
will  be  notified  by  November. 

Requirements  -  general,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  on  Jewish  or  Israeli  sub¬ 
jects.  Poems  should  not  be  more 
than  40  lines  lines  each  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  duplicate  -  one  copy  with 
name,  address  and  phone  number  of 
entrant. 

Judging:  anonymously  by  the 
Welsh  poet  Dr.  Danny  Abse,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  English  Poetry  Society: 
Chairman  of  the  London-based  Po¬ 
etry  Review. 

Winning  poems  will  be  read  at  a 
special  evening  devoted  to  poetry 
and  published  in  Voices,  our  annual 
anthology. 

Submit  to  Voices  Israel,  P.03. 
44417.  31444  Haifa. 

MIKE  SCHEIDEMANN, 
President,  “  Voices  "  Israel 
Kibbutz  Yizre’el. 


DO-NOTHING  POLICY 


Sir,  -  The  go-slow  pace  of  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin’s  inter¬ 
twined  “peace  process”  and  re- 
election  strategy  has  been  premised 
on  the  belief  that  his  and  his  party’s 
electoral  chances  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  taking  no  steps  and  say¬ 
ing  and  doing  nothing  prior  to  the 
1996  elections  which  could  serious¬ 
ly  upset  any  significant  Israeli 
constituency. 

With  the  “peace  process”  stalled 
on  the  edge  of  an  explosive  collapse 
and  with  the  Labor  Party  (in  good 
pan  for  this  reason)  trailing  disas¬ 
trously  in  the  polls,  the  bankruptcy 
of  this  strategy  is  clear.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  this  opens  up  the  possibility  of  a 
dramatic  acceleration  of  the  actual 
achievement  of  peace. 

Purely  personal  and  partisan  po¬ 
litical  calculations  now  demand  that 
the  Israeli  government  start  “per¬ 
manent  status”  negotiations  with 
the  Palestinians  “as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble”  (as  the  Declaration  of  Princi¬ 
ples  in  fact  provides)  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  definitive  “permanent 
status”  agreement  prior  to  the  1996 
elections  and  making  those  elections 
a  straight  choice  between  peace  and 
renewed  confrontation. 

If  Mr.  Rabin  offered  his  people 
peace  and  they  accepted,  be  would 
be  Israel’s  greatest  hero.  If  he  of¬ 
fered  them  peace  and  they  turned  it 
down,  be  would  at  least  go  down  in 
history  as  a  leader  who  tried  to  do 


the  right  thing  and  dared  to  truly 
lead.  If  he  sticks  with  the  current  do- 
nothing,  more-of-the-same  ap¬ 
proach,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  be 
defeated  electorally  and  go  down  in 
history  as  the  man  who  threw  away 
Israel’s  best-ever  chance  for  peace. 

■Is  this  a  choice  which  should 
cause  even  a  cautious  man  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation? 

Paris.  J0IiN  K  VmJTBECK 

AMERICAN  PERILS 

Sir,  -  In  view  of  the  concern 
shown  by  the  US  State  Department 
for  the  safety  of  American  visitors, 
manifested  by  their  advice  not  to  use 
public  transport  here  in  Israel  (Feb¬ 
ruary  6),  I  suggest  that  the  Israel 
Foreign  Office  show  the  same  con¬ 
cern  for  Israeli  visitors  to  the  US  by 
issuing  the  following  advice  for 
their  safety  and  wellbeing: 

Do  not  walk  in  the  street  or  in  any 
park  for  fear  of  being  mugged,  espe¬ 
cially  at  night.  There  is  also  a  danger 
of  being  shot  at  by  drive-by  killers. 
When  driving  on  the  freeways,  do 
not  overtake  the  car  in  front  as  this 
may  annoy  the  driver  who  is  possi¬ 
bly  ready  to  use  his  firearm  to 
soothe  his  annoyance.  Be  careful 
when  visiting  schools;  knives  and 
guns  apparently  are  pan  of  the  pu¬ 
pils’  equipment  When  visiting  any 
town  or  city,  be  sure  to  be  aware  of 
the  no-go  areas. 

Tel  Aviv.  A' 


OPINION 


WE  CAN'T  AFFORD  MEDICAl  CREWS, 
BUT  THIS  SH0UU)  KEEP  YOU  AMUSED 
ON  THE  WAY  TO  HOSPITAL 
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Mubarak’s  NPT  ploy 

TO  many  Israelis,  the  Eco-  euMllcT  CCTCW  A*  fat  back  as  Camp  Da 

nomic  Conference  in  Casa-  jiHVIUCL.  oCUtiV  Egyptian  policymakers  were 

blanca  last  October  vided  on  the  issue  of  Israel's 


TO  many  Israelis,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference  in  Casa¬ 
blanca  last  October 
seemed  the  sweet  fruit  of  the 
agreement  with  the  PLO.  But  it 
was  merely  a  shield  for  (he  com¬ 
ing  storm. 

Egypt’s  Foreign  Minister  Aar 
Moussa  told  his  Israeli  counter¬ 
part  Shimon  Peres,  using  harsh 
language  Israel  was  unused  to. 
that  regional  security  arrange¬ 
ments  wouldn't  be  discussed  - 
even  informally  -  in  Casablanca, 
but  only  after  a  comprehensive 
peace  with  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
and  only  after  Israel  had  signed 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

Moussa’s  rage  was  caused  by  a 
private  invitation,  on  behalf  of 
the  US,  Turkey  and  Israel,  to 
take  part  in  an  “informal”  con¬ 
sultation  on  future  Middle  East 
security  arrangements.  The  sub¬ 
ject  wasn't  on  the  agenda,  and 
hadn’t  been  discussed  by  the 
steering  committee  that  orga¬ 
nized  the  conference. 

.  Moussa  called  the  Turkish  for¬ 
eign  minister  and  told  him  that 
Egypt  hadn’t  yet  closed  the  file 
on  Turkey’s  recognition  of  Israel 
in  1950,  or  forgotten  its  part  in 
the  Baghdad  Pact  of  February 
1955.  If  Turkey  really  wanted  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Arab 
world,  it  should  not  align  itself 
with  Israel  on  such  a  sensitive 
issue.  The  Turkish  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  apologized  and  withdrew  bis 
invitation. 

To  Peres’s  reported  proposal 
to  postpone  the  consultation  to  a 
later  date,  Moussa  retorted  that  it 
should  be  adjourned  indefinitely, 
adding  that  only  when  Israel 
complied  with  Egypt’s  two  condi¬ 
tions  would  the  Arab  countries  - 
and  not  Israel  -  issue  invitations 
to  a  consultation  on  security  in 
the  New  Middle  East 
For  obvious  reasons,  this  story 
has  never  been  revealed. 

THIS  skirmish  in  Casablanca 


Back  m  mi.  Israel 

an  agreement  with  the 
Jewish  Agency,  granting 
its  board  of  governors  the  ngfri  to 
veto  anv  candidate  for  chairman 
of  the  'World  Zionist  Oiganua- 
tion,  who  automatically  also  be¬ 
comes  ageucy  chairman. 

The  government  thus  bad  no 
choice  last  week  but  to  bow  SO  the 
board's  veto  of  Yebiel  Lekft  as  a 
candidate  for  WZQ  chairman, 
preventing  the  Labor  Party  cen¬ 
tral  committee  from  democrati¬ 
cally  electing  its  preferred  candi¬ 
date.  Of  course,  the  same  might 
well  have  happened  had  the  Li¬ 
kud  been  in  power,  and  a  new 
WZO  chairman  been  about  to  be  f 
elected  from  its  ranks. 

However,  circumstances  have 
changed  fundamentally  since  the 
agreement  was  signed.  There  is 
now  ample  justification  for  Isra- 


SHMUEL  SEGEV 

shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Israeli  policymakers.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Gnlf  War,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  Iraqi  military 
machine  altered  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  in  favor 
of  Israel,  President  Mubarak 
came  out  publicly  with  his  plan  to 
denuclearize  the  Middle  East  and 
ban  all  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  a  treaty 

Egypt  is  attempting 
to  tilt  the  regional 
balance  of  power 
in  Cairo’s  favor 

banning  all  chemical  weapons 
was  signed  in  Paris.  Egypt  was 
stunned  when  seven  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  signed  the  treaty  without 
jjrior  consuiiation.  Osama  el- 
Baz,  Mubarak’s  ^national  security 
adviser,  was  concerned  that  Mu¬ 
barak’s  initiative  would  be  dealt  a 
similar  blow.  Mubarak  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  such  an  outcome. 

But  the  time  wasn’t  ripe  for  a 
public  campaign  against  Israel  on 
the  issue  of  its  presumed  nuclear 
arsenal.  A  Labor  government, 
headed  by  Yitzhak  Rabin,  had 
been  elected  in  Israel,  and  its 
platform  was  to  reach  a  peaceful 
agreement  with  the  Palestinians 
and  with  its  Arab  neighbors.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  Israel’s  law 
banning  all  contacts  with  the 
PLO  was  still  in  force,  Labor 
doves,  with  the.  full  cooperation 
of  Egypt,  were  establishing  early 
contacts  with  the  PLO  behind 
Rabin’s  back. 

El-Baz  and  Moussa  decided  to 
give  first  priority  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  PLO,  and  pushed 
the  nuclear  issue  to  a  back  burn¬ 
er.  But  the  issue  was  never  for¬ 
gotten. 


As  far  bade  as  Camp  David, 

Egyptian  policymakers  were  di-  .  - 

vided  on  the  issue  of  Israel’s  nu-  ,  ,  , 

clear  potential.  El-Baz  argued  EVSry  J©W  SHOUlD 
that  Egypt  shouldn’t  sign  the  ha\/»  o  mu  in 

Camp  David  accords  before  Isra-  ilSYS  c*  Stay 

el  signed  the  NPT.  But  Sadat  whQ  ehOUld  be 
argued  that  once  Israel  signed  a 

peace  accord  with  all  Arabs,  it  WZO  Ch3irTO3n 

would  be  reduced  to  its  “natural  ■  . . .  ■  . .  . .  ■ 

size”  and  wouldn't  constitute  any 

danger.  el*s  pact  with  the  Jewish  Agency 

Mubarak,  then  vice  president,  to  amended,  naturally  with  the 
disagreed.  After  becoming  presi-  consent  of  both  sides, 
dent,  he  concentrated  on  Israel's  Israel’s  major  parties  have 
nuclear  potential.  After  the  Oslo  gone  through  a  democratization 
accords,  he  realized  that  Israel  process,  and  their  representatives 
hadn't  been  reduced  to  its  “natu-  to  public  office  are  now  all  elect- 
ral  size,’’  but  was  becoming  ed  flimngft  primaries  of  one  sort 
stronger,  both  politically  and  eco-  or  another, 
nomically.  Egypt,  the  biggest 

and  most  populous  Arab  coun-  UNDER  THESE  circumstances, 
try,  had.  lost  control  of  develop-  it  is  totally  unacceptable  that  a 
meats  in  the  Middle  East,  and  group  of  people  whose  main 
was  even  being  “ignored”  by  claim  to  is  their  wealth  and 
some  Arab  nations.  the  fact  that  they  have  been  gen¬ 

ii  is  against  this  background  crons  enough;  to  contribute  some 
that  recent  developments  with  of  it  to  the  Jewish  state  should  be 
Cairo  need  to  be  examined-  _Mg:  yhfc'  to  a  vetoJai^dapocrat- 
faarak  'is  annoyetf  tbafclbe  no  kmg- ...  state  -  of 

er  has  any  coaa^er  tte  to  be 

sion  of  the  NPTTtt  half,  of  liter  -  ...  >;T 

NPT  signatories  renew  their  com-  The  most  they  ought  to  be 


el’s  pact  with  the  Jewish  Agency 
to  be  amended,  naturally  with  the 
consent  of  both  sides. 

Israel's  major  parties  have 
gone  through  a  democratization 
process,  and  their  representatives 
to  public  office  are  now  all  elect¬ 
ed  through  primaries  of  one  sort 
or  smother. 

UNDER  THESE  circumstances, 
it  is  totally  unacceptable  that  a 
group  of  people  whose  main 
claim  to  fame  is  their  wealth  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  gen¬ 
erous  enough  ;  to  contribute  some 
of  it  to  the  Jewish  state  should  be 
abteJgimM  a  vetojK^democrat- 


-t>Kwla%4hey  have  chosSCnot  to  be 


mitment  to  the  treaty,  it  will  be  ..  mated  is  the  oppefouaty  to  ex- 
binding  on  all  countries,  which  pres  tiaarcoa^redromfon  to 
have  signed  it,  Egypt  included,  those  Wfaa  are  voting. 

**  5  ^  '  Thus,  it  woold  have  been  per- 

signecL  Only  84-  are  needed  to  fectly  fa  order  for  the  agency’s 
extend  the  treaty  m  April.  ■'  '  •  Mendel  Kaplan  and  his  col- 
In  an  effort  to  avoid  such  a  .fcagues^ to  adrfress  the  Labor  Par- 
development,  Egyptian  diploma-  ty  central  committee  (or,  as  it 
cy  is  trying  to  win  the  support  of  <3^  have  been,  the  Likud  cen- 
Afncan  and  Asian  countries,  bet  tral  committee),  explaining  their 
US  power  makes  Egypt  uncertain  preferences  and  reservations, 
of  winning  this  battle.  •  Most  of  the  central  committee 

Of  course,- there  is  always  the  members  who  convened  at  Beit 
possibility  that  Egypt  will  with-  fieri  on  February  Id  to  elect  their 
draw  from  the  treaty,  as  North  candidate  for  WZO  chairman 
Korea  has  threatened  to  do.  But  didn’t  have  the  slightest  idea  why 
it  remains  to  .be  seen  if  Mubarak  the  man  many  -  poss&iy  a  msior- 
has  the  courage  to  defy  the  US  on  fry  -  were  intendSTto  vrtefor 
such  an  important  issue.  had  been  nixed. 

_  .  .  The  veto  did  achieve  one  posi- 

p **  What  Leket’s  friends 
Potfsreporter  at  large  m  North  -  that  he  is  a  decent 

man  with  a  personal  integrity  rare 
-  —  amongst  politicians  -  is  now  com- 

41  x  mon  knowledge.  For  a  man  who 

Vk\T  '  1*0  W\  *ds  heart  set  on  the  post  of 

^  y  IJL  WZO  chairman,  and  who  during 

JUl  kls  brief  period  as  acting  chair- 

true.  and  the  central  bank’s  alter-  ®ao  Proved  he  was  worthy  of  the 

native  policy  is  to  choke  inflation  j0**’  Leket’s  conduct  after  being 

through  high  interest  rates,  de-  “formed  of  rejection  was  ex¬ 
spite  the  risk  that  the  side  effect 

of  this  will  be  to  slow  the  whole  ^  f°r  Avraham  Burg,  one 
economy.  hopes  that  those  who  opposed  his 

High  shekel  interest  rates  at-  ca°6idacy,  either  not  believing 


Classic  ‘hot  money’  trap 


ONE  of  the  key  signs  of  the 
growing  sophistication  of 
Israel’s  financial  markets 
is  the  rise  of  what  might  be 
termed  “Bofiswatchers.” 

In  the  same  way  as  the  analysis 
who  track  how  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  makes  monetary  poli¬ 
cy  are  “Fedwatchers,”  and  the 
Bundesbank  analysts  are 
“Bubawatchers,”  so  the  people 
who  try  and  figure  out  what  the 
Bank  of  Israel  is  going  to  do  next 
must  be  “Bofiswatchers.” 

The  raw  material  for  these  sa¬ 
vants  is  economic  data,  such  as 
inflation,  unemployment  and 
trade  figures,  as  well  as  the  more 
arcane  money  supply  numbers. 

Each  piece  of  data  is  scruti¬ 
nized  in  tight  of  current  central 
bank  policy  and  thinking:  Will  it 
confirm  or  contradict  the  pro¬ 
claimed  aims  of  the  policy  mak¬ 
ers?  Ultimately,  the  object  is  to 
try  and  second-guess  the  central 
bank's  decision  on  interest  rates, 
because  correctly  predicting  the 
direction  of  interest  rates,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  timing  of  changes  in 
rates,  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  eco¬ 
nomic  analysts  in  every  capital 
market  in  the  world,  at  least  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Recent  figures  for  the  Israeli 
economy  have  not  been  encour¬ 
aging,  to  say  the  least.  Although 
January’s  consumer  price  index 
was  a  lowly  0.2  percent,  this  re¬ 
flected  the  collapse  of  fresh  vege¬ 
table  prices,  after  their  explosion 
late  last  year. 

The  underlying  rate  of  consum¬ 


er  price  rises  was  still  around  1 
percent  Worse  still,  wholesale 
prices  of  local  products  jumped 
1.4  percent  in  January,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  inflationary  pressures  are 


PINHAfi  I  ANITAI 1  true>  and  the  central  bank’s  alter-  provea  ne  was  worthy  of  the 

_ _ native  policy  is  to  choke  inflation  J0**’  ^clcet  s  conduct  after  being 

6r  price  rises  was  ScUl  around  1  »**«»-  °f  “*  rejecn“  was 

percent  Worse  still,  wholesale  -  ...  .  ^at  s^e  e^ect  As  f  „ 

prices  of  local  products  jumped  ^  ^  be  to  slow  the  whole  Burg^one 

1.4  percent  m  January,  SgEZ  .hopes  that  those  who  opposed  tus 

ing  tot  inflationary  pressures^  ^  rates  at-  ca^tiidacy,  either  not  believing 

getting  worse,  not  better.  But  the  CracC  mCense  criticism  from  the  r31  “e  cmramstanc«  were  right 

obsession  with  inflation  numbers  business  sector.  They  also  attract  1"  “Jf0"  » 

is  an  aberration  anyway.  hot  money,”  especially  from  r6”  tite  poles  of  the 

abroad,  and  this  inflow  of  foreign  political  spectrum  to  head 

_ .  .  - -  j  .  «  ilia  lU'Trt .  . 


THE  REALLY  bad  news  came  a 
week  earlier,  with  the  publication 
of  the  January  trade  figures, 
which  showed  a  deficit  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  Although  this  number  elicit¬ 
ed  almost  no  response  -  the  press 
gave  it  minor  coverage  on  the 
inside  pages  of  the  economic  sec¬ 
tions  -  its  severity  can  hardly  be 
understated. 

Just  remember  that  regular  US 
aid.  pins  assorted  forms  of  Dias¬ 
pora  support,  plus  borrowing  $2 
billion  a  year  under  the  US  loan 
guarantees,  give  Israel  a  total  of 
less  than  $6  billion  per  annum. 

In  other  words  there  is  no  way 
we  can  even  pretend  to  finance  a 
trade  deficit  of  a  billion  a  month 
without  massive  foreign  borrow¬ 
ing  -  assuming  the  world  is  ready 
to  lend  us  the  difference.  The 
trade  deficit  suggests  that  the  cur¬ 
rency  is  overvalued. 

However,  the  Bank  of  Israel  is 
flatly  opposed  to  a  devaluation, 
arguing  that  given  the  current 
(happy)  state  of  full  employment, 
this  will  only  trigger  wage  de¬ 
mands,  which  will  feed  into  price 
inflation.  This  happens  to  be 


currency  depresses  the  exrfiimgp. 
rate  and  mates  the  shekel  even 
more  overvalued,  so  that  a  vi¬ 
cious  circle  is  formed. 

The  fact  that  the  central  hanir 
cannot  keep  interest  rates  very 
high  for  too  long,  because  of  their 
damaging  effect  on  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  activity,  means  that  the 


the  WZO,  or  unconvinced  that 
Burg  is  capable  of  actualizing  the 
lofty  ideals  he  professes,  will  be 
proved  wrong 

And  the  process  of  selecting 
tne^  WZO  and  Jewish  Agency 
chairman?  Within  the  framework 
of  major  reforms  in  these  two 


“hot  money”  is  constantly  on  the  ***  **  overfaaii:^ 

alert  for  a  change  of  policy  at  *®Ta®!“DiasPora  relations,  it 
which  point  it  will  revew  aught-fae  w°rth  considering  an 


which  point  it  will  reverse  dime-’  *  De  WOrth  considering  an 
tion  and  switch  back  fmm  shekels  ™hich  enabIes 

into  foreign  currency  ,,  cihzens  of  Israel  and 

Hie  Bank  of  Israel’s  hooe  k  *Sp0?a  ^ews  who  feel  -an 

that  high  interest 

teir  job  quickly,  before  ft,  ^  ^  “  ““  Frocess- 

,red“Ce  them  •’ecomes  .  give  even.  Jew  the 

s  aad  before  the  nS°!  f°  vote,  and  none  the  right 

spectators  decide  to  exit  ftom  wveto?  ^ 

the  shekel  in  one  rush. 

evideo“  ^Sests  that  the  ^  HTiier  «  «  political  scientist 
gamble  is  not  working,  but  the 

tat*  B  now  in  a  classic  monetary  - - - - - - 

trap,  tf  u  holds  rates  too  high  too 

lriS8er  bankruptcies  1“*****“*^^ 

and  possibly  a  recession  -  bTtft  3  * 

rsi-gs-i:  |  DIWE  f 

Sr*—  !  wmfuuyiii] 


to  veto? 


Zhewr  iter  is  a  political  scientist. 
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Making  History 

Combing  the  Century 
For  a  President  to  Honor 


By  TODD  S.  PURDUM 


Washington 

■■■HE  President’s  character,  his  contemporary 

■  criu'c  wrote,  wasa“non-describable,chameleon- 

■  colored  thing  called  prudence,”  which  was  “in 

■  many  cases  a  substitute  for  principle”  and  “so 
nearly  allied  to  hypocrisy  that  it  easily  slides  into  iL“ 

The  critic  was  Thomas  Paine,  the  Revolutionary 
pamphleteer.  The  President  was  George  Washington, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1796.  Today,  Washington 
is  celebrated  as  the  father  of  his  c  cam  try,  the  pretext  for 
Macy’s  “Winter  Fashion  Clearance,’”  and  a  swell  ex¬ 
cuse  to  sleep  late  tomorrow  morning  on  the  Federal 
holiday  that  marks  his  birth. 

As  the  20th  century  lurches  to  an  end  with  the 
prospect  of  producing,  at  best,  only  one  more  President 
(barring  death  in  office),  it  is  tempting  to  wonder  who 
among  its  uneven  crop  might  ever  join  the  18th-century 
Washington  and  his  19th-century  fellow  Februarian, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  rarified  ranks  of  Monday 
holidays. 

"We  do  seem  to  be  at  the  point  where  Lord  Bryce 
wrote  in  the  late  19th  century  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  great  man  to  become  President,"  said  David  Herbert 
Donald,  the  retired  Harvard  historian  whose  new  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Lincoln  will  be  published  next  fail. 

How  can  a  culture  that  picks  apart  its  Presidents' 
infirmities,  infidelities  and  infelicities,  that  looks  for 
dye  in  the  hair  or  clay  on  the  toes  and  writes  romans  a 
clef  on  dysfunctional  First  Families  and  graphic  sex 


with  Marilyn  Monroe,  compete  for  heroes  with  one  that 
let  a  friendly  parson  fabricate  a  fable  about  a  cherry 
tree  and  the  truth? 

Fans  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (Jan.  30).  Harry  S. 
Truman  (May  8),  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (Ocl  14)  or 
even  Bill  Clinton  (Aug.  19)  might  take  comfort  from  the 
reality  that  Americans  "have  always  known  that  Presi¬ 
dents  had  feet  of  clay."  said  Fred  1.  Greenstein.  a 
professor  of  politics  at  Princeton  University. 

“Presidential  greatness  is  sort  of  nonsensical," 
said  Mr.  Greenstein,  who  confessed  that  his  studies  on 
Eisenhower's  “hidden  hand"  style  of  quasi-military 
management  have  done  their  share  to  pump  up  Ike's 
Washingtonesque  reputation,  and  diminish  J.F.K.'s  by 
contrast. 

“Because  greatness  is  a  value  judgment,  and  even 
disasters  have  their  redeeming  qualities,"  he  said, 
"there's  a  kind  of  yo-yo  quality  to  the  whole  thing." 

Generational  Favorites 

Tastes  change,  and  historians  are  fickle  and  partial 
to  their  own  generations.  J.  G.  Randall,  Professor  Don¬ 
ald's  mentor  and  the  pre-eminent  Lincoln  scholar  of  the 
mid-20th  century,  ranked  Woodrow  Wilson  (Dec  28) 
even  higher,  in  part  because  Randall  came  of  intellectu¬ 
al  age  in  the  progressive  ferment  of  Wilson's  “New 
Freedom." 

The  current  leading  candidate  for  20th  century 
canonization  is  surely  F.D.R.,  reviled  by  many  during 

Continued  on  page  3  • 
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Remembering 
Iwo  Jima  and 
Victory’s  Price 

AN  8-square-mile  dot  of  volcanic  land 
named  Iwo  Jima  became  ihe  site  of 
the  Marine  Corps'  bloodiest  cam- 
^paign  a  half-century  ago. 

-  Robert  Sherrod,  a  correspondent  who 
picked  his  way  among  tne  corpses  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  initial  landing,  w  rote  that  whether 
they  were  Japanese  or  American. '  'they  had 
died  with  the  greatest  possible  violence.  No¬ 
where  in  the  Pacific  war  had  I  seen  such  bad¬ 
ly  mangled  bodies.  Many  were  cut  squarely  in 
half.  Legs  and  arms  lay  50  feet  away  from 
any  body.  In  one  spot  on  the  sand,  far  from  the 
nearest  cluster  of  dead,  I  saw  a  string  of  guts 
15  feet  long.  Only  legs  were  easy  to  identify: 
they  were  Japanese  if  wrapped  in  khaki  put¬ 
tees.  American  if  covered  by  canvas  leggings. 
The  smell  of  burning  flesh  was  heavy.” 

With  victory  in  Europe  near,  the  month¬ 
long  battle  would  sear  Americans'  conscious¬ 
ness  with  its  ferocity  and  impress  many  with 
how  costly  an  invasion  of  Japan  might  be.  In 
this  way.  it  helped  propel  humanity  from  the 
age  of  hand-to4iand  combat  into  the  age  of  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

Veterans  recall  the  black  sand,  the  carnage 
—  and,  for  some,  reconciliation.  Page  4. 


Four  days  after  the  landing  at  Iwo  Jima, 
Marine  dead  were  sprayed  with  disinfect¬ 
ing  solution  on  the  beach  before  burial. 


Caught  by  the  Keyboard 

Hacker  and  Grifter  Duel  on  the  Net 


Higgledy  Piggledy 

Do  rhymes  help  create 
language  from  sound? 
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By  JOHN  MARKOFF 


San  Francisco 
,  first  inkling  that  Kevin  Mitnick  might  be 
reading  my  electronic  mail  came  more  than 
a  year  ago.  I  found  a  document  posted  on  a 
_  _  public  electronic  bulletin  board  containing  a 
■sonal  message  that  could  only  have  been  obtained 

“T!he  rim^r^cSd’ii  might  be  Mr.  Mitnick  a 
.victed  computer  felon  who  was  being  sought  by  the 
f  for  violation  of  probation,  but  I  simply  shrugged 
j  stooped  using  that  e-mail  account  for  anything 
-Unit'd  been  around  the  Internet  long  enough  to 
Sat  m^mputer  security^  fleetingillusioa 
many  people  have  become  inured  to  the 
^  tfUviiJg  mVorld  of  swashbuckling  electronic 


ies-  .  .finite  of  rogue  technophiles  that  once 
SsHc  abTpnvacy  have  also  brought 
le  ckiash.  If  some  citizens  of  cyberspace 

Jt  a  incelihood  of  electronic  intrusion,  a 

blase  abwt^e  hkeunooa^act  l0  ^  fllching  of 

vmg  number  f  ,^  s  of  outrage  and  violation 

PU,l,lr  o  ovohS  %  fbuilar  s  riding  fl«lr  heme 
nally  provoK  y  misguide<i  spirit  of  adventure 

“  like  garden-variety  vandalism, 

ns  more  ano  a  ^  Iearne<j  mat  my  accounts  were 

in^rnong1^Dsc^J1(ja^^t^gt,^I|^T^leiectroiUc 
20 "suoerconfputer  Center,  and  left  taunting  me* 


Associated  Press 


Tsumomu  Shimomura,  30,  tracked  an  intruder. 


sages.  Mr.  Shimomura,  who  has  a  deeply  felt  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  abandoned  a  cross-country  skiing 
vacation  lo  spend  the  next  two  weeks  on  little  sleep, 
tracking  down  the  person  who,  he  believed,  had  done  it. 

Mr.  Shimomura  and  a  learn  of  three  other  comput¬ 
er  experts  came  to  believe  that  their  suspect  was  Mr. 
Mimick,  who  was  being  hunted  by  the  F.B.I.  for  various 
crimes,  including  the  theft  of  some  20,000  credit  card 
numbers  from  computer  systems  around  the  country. 
They  let  me  know  he  was  probably  responsible  for  a 
second  intrusion  .into  my  e-mail  account.  Mr.  Shimo¬ 
mura  began  cooperating  with  the  F.B.I.  to  track  him 
down.  Using  sophisticated  surveillance  software  in  Sau- 
salito  and  San  Jose,  California,  he  watched  his  suspect 
type  out  messages  that  seemed  to  reflect  Mr.  Mitnick’s 
thoughts,  worries  and  complaints. 

I  had  to  agree  that  Mr.  Mitnick  seemed  to  be  the 
typist.  One  day  this  month,  1  watched  Mr.  Shimomura's 
computer  screen  as  the  suspect  wrote  a  message  to  an 
acquaintance  complaining  that  1  had  put  his  picture  on 
the  from  page  of  The  New  York  Times.  There  were  only 
two  people  who  could  have  written  this,  and  of  the  two, 
Mr.  Mitnick  was  the  only  plausible  suspect.  So  1  too 
became  enmeshed  in  the  digital  manhunt  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  wanted  computer  outlaw. 

The  technical  sophistication  of  the  pursued  and  his 
pursuer,  Mr.  Shimomura,  was  remarkable.  But  under¬ 
neath  the  technological  paraphernalia  —  the  tracking 
software  and  the  radio  homing  devices  carried  by  the 
pursuer,  the  baffling  telephone  switching  manipula¬ 
tions  used  by  the  pursued  to  cover  his  tracks  —  there 
was  the  interplay  of  two  opposing  personalities,  who 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Anyone  Home? 

In  search  of 
the  vanishing 
moderates. 

By  Richard  L. 
Berke 


Blank  Pages 

For  the  C.I.A.,  history 
is  the  sounds  of  silence. 


By  Tim  Weiner 
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Ideas  &  Trends 

Rhyme’s  Reason: 
Linking  Thinking 
To  Train  the  Brain? 


sad 

dad 

bad 

Had 


By  GINA  KOLATA 


HiNRY  JAMES  described  a  baby's 
world  as  a  "blooming,  buzzing  con¬ 
fusion.”  But  parents  know  better. 
Almost  instinctively,  they  speak  to 
their  infants  in  "motherese”  —  a  universal 
language  of  parents,  spoken  in  a  lilting, 
singsong,  rhyming  pattern.  And  parents 
around  the  world  are  rewarded  with  burbles 
and  smiles  as  the  babies  cut  through  the 
confusion  and  focus  on  the  intonation  and 
rhymes. 

"What  did  you  dooo?  Did  you  get  a  boo- 
booo?"  sang  a  nurse  to  a  baby  in  a  doctor’s 
office  last  week.  The  child  looked  up  at  her 
and  beamed. 


Scientists  use  rhyme 
to  find  thought’s 
traces  in  the  cortex. 


But  what  is  it  about  rhymes?  Why  do 
parents  know  to  spout  doggerel  to  their 
offspring,  and  why  are  many  of  the  most 
beloved  children’s  books  —  from  Mother 
Goose  to  Dr.  Seuss’s  "Hop  on  Pop"  —  writ¬ 
ten  in  rhyming  verse?  Why  is  it  that  when 
developmental  psychologists  want  ro  see  if 
preschoolers  are  ready  to  learn,  they  first 
ask  them  to  find  words  that  rhyme?  Why  do 
popular  songs  rhyme? 

National  myths,  for  instance,  are  often 
relayed  in  rhymes.  The  first  patriot  Ameri¬ 
cans  remember  is  usually  Paul  Revere: 
"One  if  by  land,  two  if  by  sea.  And  I  on  the 
opposite  shore  will  be."  In  the  bitter  Viet¬ 
nam  era.  rhymes  of  protest  became  devas¬ 
tating  taunts:  “Hey.  hey,  L.B.J.,  how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?" 

Now  the  first  definitive  evidence  that  men 
and  women  use  their  brains  differently  has 


come  from  a  study  involving  rhymes.  That 
study,  reported  last  week,  probed  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  brain  when  people  take  the  initial 
step  in  decoding  a  written  word.  First,  peo¬ 
ple  must  break  words  into  their  constituent 
parts,  or  phonemes.  The  word  “cat,”  for 
example,  is  made  of  three  phonemes:  the 
sounds  of  the  c,  a  and  final  t. 

The  Human  Factor 

Researchers  at  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine  asked  men  and  women  who  were 
normal  readers  ro  study  lists  of  nonsensical 
words  and  decide  if  any  words  rhymed. 
Participants  had  to  sound  them  out,  break¬ 
ing  them  into  phonemes.  As  they  did,  the 
investigators  watched  their  brains  through 
functional  magneric  resonance  imaging,  a 
scanning  technique  that  shows  areas  of  the 
brain  into  which  blood  flows  as  people  think. 

To  their  surprise,  the  researchers  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  sexes  used  their  brains  differ¬ 
ently.  Men  used  a  small  area  near  the 
temple  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain;  women 
used  that  area  as  well  as  an  area  on  the 
right  side.  Yet  both  were  equally  good  at  the 
task.  The  outcome  gave  no  clue  to  the  brain 
processes  involved. 

To  the  researchers,  who  primarily  study 
reading  disabilities,  a  rhyming  task  was  an 
obvious  choice  for  the  participants  in  their 
study.  “We  used  rhymes  to  get  at  the  sound 
structure  of  words,"  said  Dr.  Sally 
Shaywitz,  one  of  the  lead  researchers  in  the 
Yale  study. 

Dr.  Reid  Lyon,  who  directs  research  on 
reading  disabilities  at  the  National  Institute 
for  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
in  Bethesda.  Md.,  said  that  reading  special¬ 
ists  use  rhymes  to  identify  children  who 
might  have  trouble  learning  to  read.  About 
SO  percent  of  kindergarteners  will  readily 
find,  for  example,  three  words  rhat  rhyme 
with  “cat.”  The  other  struggling  20  percent 
are  headed  toward  difficulties  that  will  re¬ 
quire  remediation. 

One  way  to  help  these  children.  Dr.  Lyon 
said,  is  to  play  rhyming  games.  Dr. 


Rhymes  provide  the  educational  struc¬ 
ture  for  many  children's  books  like  Dr. 
Seuss’s  “Hop  on  Pop.”  above. 


Shaywitz  added  that  when  parents  ask  her 
how  they  can  prepare  their  children  for 
reading,  she  tells  them  to  read  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  —  and  read  books  written  in  rhyme. 
Rhyming  may  also  be  a  window  on  the 

Parents  tend  to  speak 
to  their  babies  in 
doggerel. 


mind,  said  Dr.  Norman  Krasnegor,  who 
directs  the  human  learning  and  behavior 
department  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Breaking  words  into  phonemes  and  rhym¬ 
ing  is  an  integral  pan  of  language.  Dr. 
Krasnegor  said,  and  “language  is  part  of 
what  makes  us  human.”  it  may  be  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  motherese  empha¬ 
sizes  rhymes.  ”H  may  be  part  of  what 
creates  an  opportunity  for  learning  lan¬ 
guage,”  he  said. 


The  urge  to  rhyme,  and  perhaps  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  rhyme,  cut  across  linguistic  barri¬ 
ers.  In  his  book  on  child  development, 
“From  Two  to  Five,"  the  Russian  children’s 
author  Komei  Chukovsky  wrote,  “There  is 
hardly  a  child  whose  verbal  development  in 
this  early  period  does  not  use  linking  pairs 
—  most  often  rhythmic  pairs  —  of  sounds 
and  words.” 

A  child  can  even  be  primed  to  respond  to 
rhymes  as  a  fetus.  About  a  decade  ago.  Dr. 
Tony  DeCasper  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Greensboro  and  Dr.  Melanie 
Spence,  now  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  asked  pregnant  women  to  read  "The 
Cat  in  the  Hat"  by  Dr.  Seuss  repeatedly 
during  the  last  trimester  of  their  pregnancy. 
When  the  babies  were  bom,  they  recognized 
the  verse,  distinguishing  it,  in  behavioral 
tests  that  involved  sucking,  from  a  book 
without  rhymes. 

"Everyone  like  rhymes.”  said  Dr.  Steven 
Pinker,  the  author  of  “The  Language  In¬ 
stinct"  (HarperColiins)  and  a  linguist  who 
directs  the  Center  for  Cognitive  Neurosci¬ 
ence  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Rap  artists  declaim  in  rhymes,  Gift¬ 
ed  orators.  like  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  use 


rhyme.  Irregular  English  verbs  fall  into 
groups  based  on  rhyme:  ring  rang,  sing 
sang. 

But  the  question.  Dr.  Pinker  asks.  is. 
"Why  is  rhyme  so  pleasurable?"  One  theory 
is  that  humans  like  anything  that  purifies 
the  basics  of  their  world,  he  said,  and  that 
resonates  with  the  way  the  brain  decodes 
the  blooming,  buzzing  confusion  out  there. 
We  like  stripes  and  plaids,  we  like  periodic 
and  harmonic  sounds  and  we  like  rhymes. 

No  Boundaries 

Yet  If  men  and  women  use  their  brains 
differently  in  thinking  about  rhymes,  does 
that  say  that  women  may  feel  a  different 
son  of  pleasure  when  they  hear  a  rhyme 
from  what  men  fed?  Do  boys  and  girls 
experience  something  different  when  they 
rhyme? 

We  may  never  know  for  sure,  but  the 
power  of  rhymes  —  whether  they  are  dog¬ 
gerel  or  ethereal  —  seems  to  know  no  gen¬ 
der  boundaries.  For,  as  Alexander  Pope 
wrote  in  the  17th  century:  "Call  if  you  must 
bad  rhyming  a  disease  It  gives  men  happi¬ 
ness,  or  leaves  them  at  ease." 


*  ■*  *  !! 


Hacker  and 
Grifter  Duel 
On  the  Net 

Continued  /'rom  page  1 


had  little  in  common  beside  their  consider¬ 
able  skills. 

Their  meeting  was  a  collision  of  two 
dramatically  different  minds  that  happen 
to  share  a  fascination  for  cyberspace.  One 
is  an  intense  scientist  who  is  a  master  at 
manipulating  computers,  the  other  is  a 
chameleon-like  grifter  who  is  a  master  at 
manipulating  human  beings. 

Mr.  Mitnick  seemed  to  believe  he  was  an 
equal  of  the  man  who  finally  caught  him. 
At  his  pre-trial  hearing  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  last  week  where  he 
faced  charges  of  computer  fraud  and  ille¬ 
gal  use  of  a  telephone  access  device,  he 
greeted  Mr.  Shimomura  saying,  “Hi,  Tsu- 
tomu.  1  respect  your  skills." 

The  feeling  wasn’t  mutual.  In  Mr.  Shi¬ 
momura ‘s  eyes,  Mr.  Mitnick's  history  of 
break-ins  was  a  simple  violation  of  the 
light-knit  community  of  computer  users 
who  have  built  and  maintained  the  Inter¬ 
net.  "This  kind  of  behavior  is  unaccept¬ 
able,"  Mr.  Shimomura  said.  And  so,  he 
decided  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

It  didn’t  take  long.  Using  different  tools, 
including  his  own  homebrew  software  pro¬ 
gram.  which  permits  a  video-like  recon¬ 
struction  of  individual  users’  computer 
sessions.,  and  cellular  telephone  scanning 
equipment,  he  had  narrowed  down  the 
location  of  the  suspect. 

Early  Monday  morning,  two  weeks  after 
he  began  his  hunt,  Mr.  Shimomura  was 
pointing  to  a  cluster  of  apartment  build¬ 
ings  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  telling  F.B.I. 
agents,  whom  he  had  been  in  regular  con¬ 
tact  with,  that  they  would  find  their  target 
inside.  Two  days  later,  the  F.B.I.  knocked 
on  an  apartment  door  and  arrested  Mr. 
Mitnick. 

Listen  Fast 

Mr.  Shimomura’s  technical  skills  are 
obvious.  He  himself  is  almost  impossible 
to  classify.  Although  he  studied  under  the 
physicist  Richard  Feynman  at  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Institute  of  Technology,  he  has  no 
college  degree.  What  he  does  have  is  an 
uncanny  ability  to  solve  complex  technical 
problems  in  the  manner  of  Star  Trek’s 
Vulcan  Mr.  Spock.  After  meeting  Mr.  Shi¬ 
momura  for  the  first  time  in  Sausalito, 
Calif.,  two  weeks  ago  an  F.B.I.  agent 
turned  to  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
Kent  Walker  and  shook  his  head  saying, 
“He  talks  at  64,000  bits-per-second  but  I 
can  only  listen  at  300  bits-per-second." 

Mr.  Shimomura  also  has  what  Neal  Ste¬ 
phenson,  the  author  of  the  novel  "Snow- 
crash,"  calls  "kneejerk  iconoclasticism.” 
a  willingness  to  question  everything.  He 


seems  to  embody  the  very  essence  of  the 
original  hacker  ethic  —  writing  programs 
to  create  something  elegant,  not  for  gain  — 
as  described  by  Steven  Levy,  ihe  author  of 
"Hackers:  Heros  ol  the  Computer  Revolu¬ 
tion."  “Tsutomu’s  very  much  into  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  sharing.”  Mr.  Levy  said 

Mr.  Mitnick  was  not.  I  wrote  my  first 
article  about  Mr.  Mitnick  in  the  early 
1980's  after  he  was  arrested  in  Southern 
California  for  breaking  into  a  Pacific  Bell 
central  office  and  stealing  the  telephone 
company’s  technical  manuals.  At  the  time 
he  was  a  teenager. 

Since  then  Mr.  Mitnick  has  been  arrest¬ 
ed  three  more  times.  In  1987,  he  was 
convicted  of  unauthorized  access  to  a  com¬ 
puter  for  electronically  breaking  into  che 
computers  at  the  Santa  Cruz  Operation. 
He  was  sentenced  to  probation.  In  I98S,  he 
was  charged  with  stealing  software  elec¬ 
tronically  from  the  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation.  He  was  convicted  a  year  later 
and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison  and  six 
months  of  counseling  for  what  his  attorney 


termed  his  addiction  to  computers.  The 
Ihird’arrest  came  last  week.  He  is  in  Wade 
County  jail  in  western  North  Carolina, 
awaiting  trial. 

Mr.  Mitnick  is  the  archetype  of  the  cy¬ 
berpunk  antihero.  He  feels  as  if  he’s  living 
in  a  post-Orwellian  world,  where  outlaw 
street  culture  merges  with  high  technol¬ 
ogy.  Read  William  Gibson’s  novel  “Neuro- 
rnancer"  or  watch  Ridley  Scott's  movie 
Bladerunner,  and  you  will  understand  a 
world  populated  by  superfast  computers 
and  shady  characters  who  blend  high-tech 
skills  with  an  outlaw  sensibility. 

If  anything,  Mr.  Mitnick’s  real  "dark- 
side"  brilliance  comes  not  from  his  com¬ 
puter  skills,  but  from  his  insight  into  peo¬ 
ple.  He  understands  how  organizations 
keep  information  and  he  knows  how  to 
trick  people  into  giving  the  information  to 
him. 

Mr.  Mitnick  is  not  a  hacker  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Shimomura  is. 
And  when  their  worlds  collided.  It  was 
obvious  which  one  of  them  had  to  win. 


Some  Spying  Secrets 
Will  Stay  out  the  Cold 


By  TIM  WEINER 


Washington 

THREE  years  ago  this  week,  Robert 
M.  Gates,  then  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  promised  “a  real  shift 
.  Dn  the  C.IA’s  part  toward  greater 
openness.’’  He  said  the  ‘‘con tin umgun differ- . 
entiated  secrecy”  would  end,  and  that  its  old 
files  on  the  great  secret  operations  of  the 
cold  war  would  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Gates's  promise  remainsimkept,  and 
much  evidence  suggests  that  it  will  not  soon . 
come  true.  ; 

In  che  classified  archives  of  the  C.LA.  lie 
millions  of  documents  30  years  old  and 
older.  Under  law,  these  papers  should  now 
be  public  They  detail  the  dozen  years  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  in  1953  and 
the  formal  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war  in 
1965,  years  in  which  the  C.LA.’s  covert  oper¬ 
ators  sec  out  on  a  hundred  different  mis¬ 
sions,  like  "an  order  of  Knights  Templar  to 
save  Western  freedom  from  Communist 
darkness,"  in  the  words  of  William  E.  Colby, 
a  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Some  of  the  biggest  operations  are  fa¬ 
mous,  though  undocumented  —  the  coup 
that  installed  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  1953, 
another  that  overthrew  the  President  of 
Guatemala  in  1954,  a  series  of  failed  efforts 
to  depose  or  murder  Fidel  Castro.  Others 


In  a  few  weeks,  the 
President  is  to  order 
declassification. 


A  C.I.A.  director’s 
promise  to  open  the 
files  remains  unkept. 


operations  remain  obscure,  such  as  aid  to 
Tibetan  rebels  and  covert  assistance  to  con¬ 
servative  political  leaders  in  Japan. 

All  these  records  remain  sealed  at  the 
C-1-A.’s  behest.  But  the  agency’s  reach  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  own  files.  Last  week,  it  blocked  the 
release  of  White  House  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  papers  documenting  its  secret  support 
for  Japanese  conservatives. 

The  papers  were  to  be  published  as  pan  of 
the  State  Department's  official  history  of 
American  foreign  policy,  which  has  been 
printed  in  bound  volumes  since  1861  and  is 
known  as  “The  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States."  An  advisory  committee  of 
historians  overseeing  the  foreign  relations 
series  says  the  volume  covering  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration’s  relations  with  Japan 
should  not  be  published  if  the  documents 
detailing  the  covert  operation  are  withheld. 
To  do  otherwise,  it  said,  would  create  a 
misleading  and  incomplete  official  record. 
Thus  the  CIA’s  action  makes  it  likely  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  134  years,  a  volume  of 
the  foreign  relations  series  will  contain  a 


blank  space  where  history  should  be. 

The  strongest  force  for  keeping  the  seal  of 
secrecy  is  the  agency's  directorate  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  same  people  who  ran  the  missions. 
Many  of  them  believe  that  these  documents 
remain  explosive,  despite  the  passage  of 
time.  They  fear  the  disclosure  of  sources 
.  and  methods  and  are  unwilling  to  embar¬ 
rass  che  still-living  recipients  of  their  lar¬ 
gesse.  Inertia  at  the  agency’s  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Intelligence,  which  was  created  to 
review  the  old  files,  is  another  factor,  its 
process  of  historical  review  began  10  years 
ago  as  a  way  of  keeping  the  same  files 
forever  from  the  grasp  of  historians  and 
researchers  using  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act.  The  CIA  controls  the  documents 
and,  thus,  its  own  history. 

Unshared  Secrets 

Despite  Mr.  Gates’s  warning  that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  intelligence  services  "must  change  and 
be  seen  to  change,  or  confront  irrelevance 
and  growing  sentiment  for  their  dismem- 

™Fenness  camPa>sn  achieved 
little  His  promise  to  publish  the  overall 
intelligence  budget,  some  $28  billion  a  year 
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The  Nation 

Pornography  Meets  Paranoia 


By  DOREEN  CARVAJAL 


WHEN  the  suburban  Southfield,  Mich.,  police 
department  demanded  an  appointment 
with  William  and  Roslyn  Grosky  last 
spring,  the  two  college  professors  furiously 
□eDaied  whether  they  owed  an  overdue  parking  ticket 
or  a  library  fine. 

But  what  they  were  suspected  of  was  child  pornog¬ 
raphy.  The  Groskys,  seeking  a  photo  enlargement,  had 
given  a  local  photo  lab  an  18-year-old  print  of  their  nude, 
nve-year-old  son  slipping  into  his  underpants  after  a 
bath,  and  lab  technicians  had  alerted  the  police. 

"So  1  marched  into  the  police  station  with  my  22- 
year-old  son  on  ray  arm,”  said  Mrs.  Grosky.  50,  an  art 
teacher  and  painter. 

T  said,  'the  picture  is  almost  18  years  old.  Where 
are  we?  Nazi  Germany?’  ’’ 

The  line  between  a  precious  Kodak  moment  and 
kiddie  porn  is  becoming  hazier  for  officials..  Tough 
penalties  and  aggressive,  enforcement,  it  is widely 
agreed,  smashed  the  nation’s  commercial  child  pornog¬ 
raphy  industry  in  the  1980’s  But  officials  are  stiU 
looking  everywhere  for  malefactors. 

So  the  institutions  created  to  deal  with  the  threat 
have  focused  on  a  very  different  cross-section  of  sus¬ 
pects:  amateur  photographers,  computer  hackers,  re¬ 
spected  artists  and  —  sometimes  —  unwitting,  middle- 
class,  suburban  parents  like  the  Groskys  who  were 
snared  through  laws,  on  the  books  in  12  states,  that 
require  photo  processing  labs  to  alert  authorities  about 
potential  "child  pornography." 

Going  Underground 

New  Jersey  and  and  some  other  states  achieved 
the  same  results  with  general  child  endangerment 
laws,  which  impose  penalties  for  the  distribution  and 
manufacture  of  child  pornography  (penalties  that  also 
apply  to  photo  lab  employees). 

Last  year,  Ejlat  Feurer,  a  New  York  art  photogra¬ 
phy  student  and  BemardsviUe,  N.J.,  resident,  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  child  endangerment  charges  after  a  photo  lab 
alerted  police  to  nude  pictures  of  his  6-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  New  Jersey  prosecutor  is  still  negotiating  with 
Mr.  Feurer  —  who  had  snapped  the  photos  for  an  an 
class  project  —  to  wipe  the  arrest  off  his  record. 

Most  whistle-blowing  rules  took  effect  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  child  pornography  industry  was  already  crum¬ 
bling  under  Federal  laws  that  imposed  10-year  maxi¬ 
mum  sentences  for  the  possession  and  production  of 


child  pornography.  Those  laws  largely  destroyed  com¬ 
mercial  distribution  networks,  prompting  customers  to 
exchange  photographs  among  themselves,  sometimes 
electronically.  Federal  law  was  amended  in  1990  to  bar 
distribution  of  chad  pornography  by  any  means,  includ¬ 
ing  computer. 

“There’s  really  no  commercial  child  pornography 
in  the  United  States,"  said  Bruce  Taylor,  the  president 
of  the  National  Law  Center  for  Children  and  Families,  a 
Virginia  organization  that,  among  other  things,  assists 
law  enforcement  in  tracking  child  pornography.  "It 
became  a  cottage  industry,  out  of  sight,  underground." 

But  above  ground,  enforcement  mechanisms  re¬ 
mained,  under  laws  that  gave  photo  lab  technicians  the 
job  of  flagging  photographs  of  chiidren  that  constituted 
a  "lascivious"  display  of  the  genital  area 

Identifying  photos  of  explicit  sexual  conduct  was  no 
problem.  The  difficulty  was  defining  lasciviousness. 
When  technicians  had  doubts,  they  called  the  police 

Inciting  Lust? 

"You  have  to  look  at  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
photography,"  said  Raymond  Smith,  who  oversees 
child  pornography  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Postal  Inspection  Service  in  Washington.  "Is  the  pur- 
,  pose  to  incite  lust  in  the  viewer?  Is  the  focal  point  of  the 
picture  on  the  genitals?  If  we  have  a  questionable 
picture,  we  have  to  consider  what  else  do  we  know 
about  the  person.  Where  is  his  mind?" 

That  was  the  question  for  Rockford,  1U.,  investiga¬ 
tors  after  they  received  a  tip  last  September  from  a 
local  photo  lab  about  a  prominent  obstetrician.  Soon 
after.  Dr.  Richard  Ragsdale  and  his  wife,  Deborah 
DeMars,  were  arrested  on  child  pornography  charges 
in  connection  with  a  photograph  of  their  3-year-old 
foster  daughter  wearing  black-lace  panties. 

Ms.  DeMars  said  she  took  the  picture  while  the 
child  played  a  game  of  dress-up.  The  resulting  roll  of 
film  contained  a  picture  with  the  daughter's  genitals 
and  buttocks  exposed. 

Dr.  Ragsdale's  supporters  suspected  that  the  pros¬ 
ecutor,  who  opposed  abortion  rights,  had  singled  him 
out  because  he  had  successfully  fought  legal  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  state’s  abortion  clinics.  The  prosecutor 
denied  this. 

The  charges  against  the  ample  were  later  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  prosecutor,  but  with  a  condition :  They 
had  to  sign  a  statement  that  “some  individuals  might 
find  some  of  the  photographs  inappropriate." 

Those  individual  moral  judgments,  said  David 
Mendoza,  executive  director  of  the  Seattle-based  Na¬ 


Jock  St urjift  Laiv Millri  il-tlWv 

Despite  a  Federal  raid,  a  grand  jury  refused  to  indict  Jock  Sturges,  a 
professional  photographer  who  took  this  and  much  more  explicit  art  photo¬ 
graphs  for  his  book.  "The  Last  Day  of  Summer." 


tional  Campaign  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  Expression,  are 
sometimes  made  by 
"members  of  religious 
groups  that  are  always 
looking  for  sin.” 

The  clash  of  values  is 
fiercest  between  artists 
and  investigators.  They  are 
increasing,  said  Marjorie 
Heins,  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union’s  Art  Censorship 
Project- 

in  Michigan,  Wayne 
State  University  art  profes¬ 
sor  and  photographer 
Marilyn  Zimmerman  had 
no  qualms  atout  taking 
photographs  of  her  nude,  3- 
year-old  daughter.  But  the 
campus  janitor  who  fished 
her  discarded  contact 
sheets  out  of  the  garbage 
saw  smut,  A  Wayne  County 
assistant  prosecutor  wor¬ 
ried  that  the  contact  sheets 
could  be  sold  to  a  pornogra¬ 
phy  magazine.  Investiga¬ 
tors  searched  her  home 
and  office,  removing  boxes 
of  photographs  and  nega¬ 
tives.  But  she  was  never 
charged  with  a  crime. 

To  protect  children, 
law  enforcement  officials 
and  child  advocates  insist 
that  amateur  and  professional  photographers  should 
accept  the  risk  of  investigation. 

"They're  not  convicting  ihem."  said  Paul  J. 
McGeady,  the  director  of  the  National  Obscenity  Law 
Center  in  New  York.  “The  normal  situation  is  that  they 
just  have  to  explain  what  happened." 

Still,  it  cost  $100,000  in  legal  fees  for  Jock  Sturges.  a 
San  Francisco  photographer,  to  explain,  persuasively, 
that  his  photos  of  nude  children  were  examples  of  an. 
Federal  agents  raided  his  home  and  studio  in  1990,  but  a 
grand  jury  refused  to  indict  him. 

“I’m  having  the  best  revenge  of  all  now  because 
I’m  living  well."  said  Mr.  Sturges.  "But  during  that 
time  I  lost  40  pounds  in  three  months.  With  a  month,  1 
found  myself  $80,000  in  debt  with  no  camera  gear  to 


work  with.  I  couldn't  sleep.  The  effect  on  my  life  was 
profound.  At  ihe  nadir  of  my  experience.  I  slowed  my 
car  down  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  people  jump  off  this  bridge." 

Child  advocates  concede  that  those  investigations 
may  be  painful  and  even  damaging,  but  argue  that 
artists  and  parents  can  avoid  them  simply  by  not 
aiming  their  cameras  at  nude  children. 

"1  wouldn't  take  a  picture  of  my  child  naked,"  said 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  National  Law  Center  for  Children  and 
Families.  “If  1  did  I  would  not  take  a  picture  of  the  kid’s 
genitals.  You  can  take  pictures  of  the  face,  arms,  legs, 
buttocks. 

"Adults,"  he  said,  "have  to  be  careful  so  that  they 
avoid  creating  child  porn." 


Republicans  Jockey  for  *96 

You’re  More  Conservative?  No,  I  Am. 


Which  Leader 
To  Honor? 


By  RICHARD  L.  BERKE 


Washington 


A  year  before  the  first  Presiden¬ 
tial  primary,  the  early  maneu¬ 
vering  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
kation  is  not  over  which  poten¬ 
tial  candidate  is  a  conservative  but  who 
is  most  conservative. 

In  Congress,  Republicans  (and  even 
some  Democrats)  are  tackling  issues, 
such  as  banning  racial  preference  in 
employment,  that  were  taboo  only 
three  months  ago.  And  Democrats,  no¬ 
tably  President  Clinton,  are  avoiding 
issues,  like  the  environment,  that  were 
once  reliable  vote-getters. 

If  nearly  everyone  these  days  is  talk¬ 
ing  like  a  conservative  —  or  not  talking 
at  all,  then  where  are  the  moderates, 
much  less  the  liberals,  who  have  bor¬ 
dered  on  extinction  since  the  2992  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign? 

While  many  moderates  —  loosely  de¬ 
fined  as  positioned  slightly  to  the  left  of 
center  on  social  and  economic  matters 
—  were  swept  out  of  Congress  last 
November,  some  survive.  And,  with  the 
slim  Republican  majorities  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  they  could  become  a 


pivotal  bloc  as  the  party  debates  more 
contentious  elements  of  its  agenda. 

In  one  possible  portent,  24  House  Re¬ 
publicans  joined  Democrats  last  week 
in  opposing  a  reprise  of  the  Star  Wars 
missile  defense. 

Bui  raostlv  moderates  are  lying  low. 
assuming  that  the  more  rough-hewn 
planks  in  the  conservative  platform 
will  be  smoothed  down  to  an  acceptable 
gloss  by  the  Senate.  Others  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  middle  are  uncertain  whether  con¬ 
servatives  are.  indeed,  divining  the 
mood  of  America  -  particularly  when 
voters  maintain  in  surveys  that  they 
are  no  less  moderate  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago. 


Keeping  Heads  Down 

Partv  moderates,  said  former  Sena¬ 
tor  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr.  of  Mary- 
land.  a  moderate  Republican  who 
served  from  1969  to  1987,  are 
their  heads  lower  than  they  would  have 
otherwise.  Events  have  shaken  their 
confidence.  They  don’t  have  the  cour- 

3Sft  7s  as^ihree  decades  later,  politi- 
Jnsare  taking  heart  in  the  wordsof 
Barrs'  Goldwater.  then  an  Arizona  Sen- 
ator.  who  refused  to  placate  moderate- 
fo- liberal  Rockefeller  Republicans 

••Extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty 
is  novice.”  he  declared,  accepting  the 


‘menis  ui  -  -j  -  . 

politicians  whoarespeatol 
r  more  to  the  left,  hke  Repre- 

Samey  Frank,  a  bbet^  Dem¬ 
it  Massachusetts.  And  they 


are  not  getting  much  attention.  Moder¬ 
ates  who  are  getting  any  notice  at  all 
are  outside  the  capital  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich, 
like  Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whitman  of 
New  Jersey. 

Some  moderate  Republicans  say 
they  are  holding  their  fire  and,  perhaps, 
their  noses  and  voting  for  Mr.  Ging¬ 
rich’s  manifesto,  the  Contract  With 
America,  in  the  name  of  partisan  soli¬ 
darity.  "It’s  avoiding  needless  con¬ 
flict,"  said  Senator  James  Jeffords  of 
Vermont,  the  only  Republican  Senator 
who  supported  Mr.  Clinton’s  health 
care  proposal  "We’re  not  going  out  of 
our  way  to  draw  out  differences.” 

But  others  who  have  been  known  as 
middle-of-the-roaders  are  shifting.  Sen¬ 
ator  Nancy  Kassebaum,  a  Kansas  Re¬ 
publican  who  is  the  new  chairwoman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com¬ 
mittee.  has  always  opposed  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  In  the  era  of  Ging¬ 
rich  ascendant,  though,  she  has  slightly 
revised  her  view,  calling  it  “a  bad  idea 
whose  time  may  have  come.”  And,  she 
has  said  she  would  not  undercut  Sena¬ 
tor  Bob  Dole,  the  Majority  Leader,  if 
passage  is  dependent  on  her  vote. 

To  prove  his  conservative  bona  tides, 
former  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  a  Presidential  contender,  has 
called  for  abolishing  the  Education  De¬ 
partment,  which  he  once  headed.  He 
has  scoured  his  record,  searching  for 
examples  of  his  conservatism,  from  his 
support  for  a  moment  of  silence  in 
schools  to  his  closing  of  Tennessee’s 
offices  in  Washington. 

Only  one  Republican  Presidential 
prospect.  Senator  Arlen  Specter  of 


Pennsylvania,  is  presenting  himself  as 
an  unabashed  moderate  while  his  rivals 
try  to  outflank  one  another  on  the  righL 
Driving  the  re-positioning  of  other  mod¬ 
erates  is  the  prominence  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  freshmen  in  Congress  and  their 
mentor,  Mr.  Gingrich. 

‘Scared  to  Death* 

“Right  now,  moderates  are  scared  to 
death,"  said  Cliff  Zukin,  a  political  sci¬ 
ence  professor  at  Rutgers  University  in 
New  Jersey.  "But  politics  is  an  arena 
where  society’s  problems  are  solved.  If 
some  people  hide,  there’s  a  distortion." 

That  was  what  happened.  Mr.  Zukin 
maintains,  after  Ronald  Reagan's  1980 
landslide,  when  politicians  were  led  to 
believe  —  wrongly,  in  Mr.  Zukin 's  view 
—  that  Americans  wanted  such  solu¬ 
tions  as  deregulation  and  tax  cuts. 

Likening  the  Democratic  leadership 
then  and  now,  he  said:  "Tip  O’Neill  was 
silent.  He  did  not  say,  ‘This  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  election.’  " 

What  makes  the  cohesion  among 
House  Republicans  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  is  that  traditionally  the  minority 
party  in  Congress  musters  more  unity 
in  opposing  the  majority's  initiatives. 
The  Republican  united  front  has  not 
been  purely  coincidental.  After  more 
than  a  dozen  Republican  House  mem¬ 
bers  Strayed  on  a  vote  involving  the 
President's  efforts  to  aid  the  Mexican 
economy,  Mr.  Gingrich  warned  several 
against  bucking  him  again. 

Some  House  members  hope  privately 
that  the  Senate,  where  there  is  less 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gingrich's  agenda 
and  where  individual  members  have 


more  ability  to  gum  up  the  works, 
might  dilute  parts  of  the  more  hard- 
edged  legislation  passed  by  the  House. 

"People  are  voting  for  things  to  get 
the  agenda  moving,"  said  Representa¬ 
tive  Doug  Bereuter,  a  moderate  Repub¬ 
lican  from  Nebraska.  "But  they  also 
realize  that  there  will  be  substantial 
changes  in  it  if  it  ever  comes  back  to  us 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  report.  Thai 
frees  up  people  to  be  a  little  less  upset 
with  minor  elements  of  the  particular 
bill  on  the  floor  at  the  lime." 

Inevitably,  moderates  will  begin  re¬ 
asserting  themselves,  if.  perhaps,  with 
somewhat  less  moderation  than  before. 
They  were  already  stirring  last  week. 

Two  dozen  conservative  Democrats, 
banding  together  to  express  their  disaf¬ 
fection  with  the  House  Democratic 
leadership,  warned  that  the  Republican 
agenda  may  be  too  extreme.  The  Coali¬ 
tion,  as  the  new  group  is  called,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  "force  that  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with." 

And,  it  may  turn  olh  ihat  the  moder¬ 
ates  have  been  overreacting.  Despite 
last  November’s  election  results,  polls 
suggest  that  there  may  not  be  a  ground- 
swell  for  conservative  remedies. 

In  a  decade  of  surveys  of  American 
adults  by  The  New  York  Times  and 
CBS  News,  there  have  been  no  appre¬ 
ciable  changes  in  how  people  identified 
their  ideology,  although  how  they  define 
philosophical  labels  may  have  changed. 

In  1984,  19  percent  described  them¬ 
selves  as  liberal,  43  percent  as  moder¬ 
ate  and  30  percent  conservative,  in 
1994.  19  percent  identified  themselves 
as  liberal.  41  percent  as  moderate  and 
34  percent  as  conservative. 


Continued  from  page  1 

his  record-setting  12-year  tenure  as  "that  man  in  the 
White  House,"  and  lionized  today  by  Ronald  Reagan, 
Newt  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Clinton  alike. 

Yet  50  years  after  his  death,  the  man  who  led  the 
country  through  the  Depression  and  World  War  II  has 

—  as  he  wished  —  no  memorial  larger  than  the  size  of 
his  desk,  a  marble  slab  near  the  National  Archives. 

And  in  a  country  now  prone  to  celebrate  its 
pluribus  at  least  as  much  as  its  unum.  any  effort  to 
enshrine  another  dead  white  male  would  surely  get 
ensnared  in  the  thorns  of  racial-ethnic-gender  sensibil¬ 
ities,  and  perhaps  result  in  demands  for  an  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Day  instead. 

On  that  score,  too,  there  has  long  been  turmoil. 
Even  before  Washington  left  office,  the  anti-Federal- 
ists,  or  Jeffersonians,  objected  to  public  celebration  of 
the  President’s  birthday  as  idolatrous,  and  defeated  a 
resolution  calling  for  Congress  to  adjourn  in  its  honor. 
By  the  centennial  of  his  birth  in  1832,  such  partisan 
divisions  had  dissolved  and  Feb.  22  became  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  serious  midwinter  civic  and  social  events. 

Lincoln's  path  to  sainthood  was  even  more  tor¬ 
tured  (in  part,  of  course,  because  he  died  on  Good 
Friday,  1865,  at  an  assassin's  hand,  not  at  home  in  bed 
at  Mount  Vernon). 

"Within  eight  hours  of  his  murder  Republican 
Congressmen  in  secret  caucus  agreed  that  his  death  is 
a  godsend  to  our  cause,'  "  because  Andrew  Johnson 
would  punish  the  errant  South  in  ways  that  Lincoln  was 
resisting,  Professor  Donald  wrote  in  "Lincoln  Recon¬ 
sidered,"  his  collection  of  cool-eyed  essays  in  1961. 
“But  politicians  of  all  parties  were  apparently  startled 
by  the  extent  of  the  national  grief  over  Lincoln,  and, 
politician-like,  they  decided  to  capitalize  upon  it.” 

Regional  Fervors 

On  Feb.  12,  1866,  both  houses  of  Congress  con¬ 
vened  to  commemorate  the  Emancipator's  birth  and 
hear  the  historian  George  Bancroft  praise  him  as  a 
leader  who  was  molded  by  events  rather  than  one  who 
made  the  times  take  shape  in  accordance  with  his  will. 
But  even  today,  though  it  is  a  legal  holiday  in  many 
Northern  states  and  sometimes  combined  with  Wash¬ 
ington's  in  the  twofer  known  as  “Presidents’  Day." 
Lincoln's  birthday  is  not  celebrated  officially  in  a 
single  state  of  the  Old  Confederacy. 

Washington,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  Columbus  remain  the  only  individuals  with  offi¬ 
cial  Federal  holidays  of  their  own,  and  even  these 
technically  apply  only  to  Federal  workers,  unless 
matched  by  the  states. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Clinton  said  in  a  Presidents’  Day 
interview  with  C-SPAN  to  be  broadcast  tomorrow,  that 
of  ail  his  predecessors  he  would  wish  to  talk  to  Lincoln 
most,  because  "his  personal  growth  in  the  job  was 
extraordinary  and  his  ability  to  distill  all  the  forces  ai 
work  into  clear  and  powerful  language  was  so  great." 

In  the  sulphurous  era  of  what  he  called  instanta¬ 
neous  “hyperdemocracy  “  and  “hyper  information," 
Mr.  Clinton  also  pined  for  the  idealism  of  the  martyred 
Kennedy,  whose  hand  he  shook  as  a  starry-eyed  teen¬ 
ager  in  the  Rose  Garden  he  now  looks  out  on  every 
morning,  and  under  whom,  he  said,  “there  was  a  sense 
of  confidence  in  the  American  people  and  a  sense  of 
trust  in  their  elected  leaders." 

But  Kennedy's  reputation  has  suffered  in  the  Age 
of  Revelation  and  his  birthday  (May  29)  is  not  only  too 
close  to  Memorial  Day  but  irrevocably  overshadowed 
by  Nov.  21 

By  contrast,  the  only  20th  century  President  who 
would  make  a  February  trifecia  has  a  newly  popular 

—  and  relevant  —  profile  in  the  Hour  of  Newt:  Ronald 
Reagan  himself  (Feb.  6).  Of  course,  everyone  knows 
an  actor  could  never  be . . . 
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Remembering  I  wo  Jima  and  the  Price  of  Victory 


By  DAVID  STOl/T 


THE  battle  for  Iwo  Jima,  which  began 
50  years  ago  today,  was  more  than 
the  bloodiest  campaign  in  Marine 
Corps  history.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
horrible  thrust  in  the  passage  from  the 
Stone  Age  to  the  atomic  age. 

The  casualty  rate  —  nearly  a  third  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  or  wounded  in  36 
days  of  fighting  —  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Americans  who  were  guessing  the  cost  of 
invading  Japan.  Only  about  5  percent  of  the 
Japanese  defenders  survived.  The  rest 
killed  themselves  or  fought  to  the  death. 

The  Americans  and  Japanese  fought  with 
rifle  and  machine  gun.  tank  and  flame 
thrower,  bayonet  and  bare  hands.  The  prim¬ 
itive  savagery  sickened  the  American  home 
front.  And  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fanatic  bravery  of  the  Japanese,  who  en¬ 
dured  a  hellish  existence  in  caves  as  the 
marines  struggled  to  flush  them  out  or  bum 
them  out,  were  later  confirmed  by  the  car¬ 
nage  on  Okinawa,  starting  April  1,  19*15. 

Ultimately,  American  strategists  chose  to 
forgo  an  invasion  of  the  Japanese  homeland, 
deciding  instead  to  force  Japan’s  surrender 
by  ushering  in  the  age  of  nuclear  warfare. 

None  of  this  could  have  been  foreseen 
early  in  1945.  Iwo  Jima  was  just  an  ugly 
black  pebble  in  the  vast  ocean  —  but  it  was  a 
pebble  of  immense  strategic  and  symbolic 
importance. 

Iwo  Jima  (.“sulfur  island”  in  Japanese) 
had  three  airfields  and  was  less  than  700 
miles  from  Tokyo;  its  capture  would  give 
American  fighter  planes  a  base  from  which 
to  escort  bombers,  and  would  give  damaged 
bombers  an  emergency  landing  field. 

Iwo  Jima  was  also  part  of  the  Prefecture 
of  Tokyo,  so  if  it  fell  the  conquest  of  the 
mainland  would  seem  inevitable  to  Japan. 

Japan's  leaders  entrusted  the  defense  of 
Iwo  Jima  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Tadamichi  Kuri- 
bayashi,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1920 ’s  and  admired 
America  for  its  industrial  might  and  the 
energy  of  its  people.  He  had  no  illusions  that 
his  troops  could  stop  the  foe  on  the  beach.  So 
he  ordered  the  digging  of  miles  of  interlock¬ 
ing  tunnels,  where  his  men  could  shoot  and 
hide.  He  thought  most  or  his  men  would  fight 
to  the  death.  He  himself  expected  to  die.  He 
was  right  on  both  counts.  His  body  was 
never  found. 

The  Americans  who  fought  on  Iwo  Jima 
did  not  want  to  make  history  so  much  3S 
they  wanted  to  come  home  alive.  Here  are 
recollections  of  a  few  who  did.  Some  have 
made  peace  with  their  old  enemies  bui  not 
yet  with  their  memories. 

Memories  of  a  Hell 

Stacy  G.  Looney,  70,  of  Springdale. 
Ark.,  who  was  a  corporal  in  the  Fifth  Marine 
Division,  remembers  the  loose  black  sand 
and  the  naked  landscape  (“There  wasn’t  a 
tree  left  standing,  wasn't  anything  left 
standing”)’ and  he  recalls  smelling  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  living  and  dead,  from  30  yards  away. 
He  shot  one  of  them  square  in  the  face. 

On  March  4.  Corporal  Looney  was  hit  in 
both  legs  as  he  made  his  wav  to  a  shell  hole, 
in  an  effort  to  rescue  a  wounded  comrade.  A 
Navy  medical  corpsman  tried  to  reach  both 
men  and  paid  with  his  life.  "The  Japanese 
thought  we  were  ail  dead,  so  one  of  them 
came  toward  us,”  Mr.  Looney  recalls. 
“They  were  out  of  water,  and  thirsty.” 

Corporal  Looney  aimed  his  rifle  at  the 
soldier  but  it  had  been  hit  by  machine-gun 
bullets  and  exploded  in  his  hands.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  soldier  threw  a  grenade,  but  it  didn’t 
come  close.  Finally  Corporal  Looney  threw 
a  grenade,  which  blew  the  Japanese  soldier 
apart. 

Ralph  i.  Starkey,  77.  of  Mount  Dora, 
Fla.,  was  a  captain  with  a  headquarters 
company  of  the  Fifth  Marine  Division;  he 
recalls  the  black,  volcanic  ash  that  made 
walking  “like  trying  to  walk  in  a  bin  of 
shelled  com.” 

His  worst  memory?  ”1  saw  one  poor 
Japanese  soldier,  propped  against  a  tree.  He 
had  been  hit  full  blast  with  a  flame-thrower, 
just  shriveled  up  to  two-thirds  his  size.” 

Maurice  B.  Kranzberg,  83,  of  st. 


A  Supremely  Strategic  Rock 


As  American  air  forces  began  their 
assault  on  Japan.  Iwo  Jima  stood  in  the 
way.  American  B-29  bombers  were 
making  regular  raids  on  Tokyo  in 
February  1945.  Bui  those  bombers,  Hying 
from  the  Marianas,  had  to  make  the  trips 
unescorted,  as  the  3,000-mile  round  trip 
was  beyond  the  range  of  U.S.  tighter 
planes.  Japanese  fighters  stationed  on 
Iwo  Jima  were  intercepting  the  bombing 
runs  coming  and  going. 

Two  days  of  aerial  bombardment 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  American 
beach  landings  on  Feb.  19.  Nearly 
75.000  marines  battled  21 ,000  Japanese 
troops  for  eight  square  miles  of  volcanic 
rock  and  black  sand. 

The  Japanese  defenders  had  cut  a 
series  of  tunnels  that  mostly  withstood 


bomb  attacks  and  allowed  Japanese 
troops  to  fire  from  nearly  invisible  holes 
and  retreat  unseen  from  return  fire.  The 
Marines  had  to  advance  across  exposed 
beaches,  and  then  burn  and  blast  the 
Japanese  out  of  their  holes. 

In  the  end,  about  20.000  Japanese 
died.  6,821  Americans  were  killed  and 
more  than  17,000  were  wounded.  Of  the 
353  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor 
awarded  during  the  entire  war.  27  were 
for  acts  on  Iwo  Jima.  14  posthumously. 

But  24,751  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps 
crewmen  would  be  able  to  make 
emergency  landings  on  the 
island,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  others  were 
saved  by  the  removal  of  the 
enemy  airbase 
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The  aerial  photograph  of  Iwo  Jima 
was  taken  on  a  pre-invasion  reconnaissance 
mission.  The  map  is  a  detail  of  one  that  appeared 
in  The  New  York  Times  on  Feb.  18, 1945. 

US.  Navy  {aerial  photograph);  J.F.  Butler'Tbe  New  York  Tines  (map) 


Louis,  was  a  first  lieutenant  and  transporta¬ 
tion  officer  with  the  Fourth  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion;  he  remembers  seeing  two  men  blown 
apart  when  their  vehicle  went  over  a  mine, 
and  “seeing  all  the  dead  marines.”  some 
covered  with  sand,  others  bobbing  in  the 
water.  But  he  also  recalls  proudly  the  10  or 
so  emergency  landings  the  B-29’s  made  on 
Iwo  Jima  while  he  was  there. 

John  H.  Craven ,  79.  of  McLean,  Va., 
was  a  Baptist  chaplain  known  to  the  men  of 
the  Fourth  Marine  Division  as  “John  the 
Baptist”  He  ministered  to  hundreds  of 
wounded  and  dying;  all  he  could  do  for  some 
was  to  gently  wipe  sand  from  their  fright¬ 
ened  eyes.  From  1968  to  1973.  he  was  chap¬ 
lain  for  the  Marine  Corps.  In  1984,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  island  for  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  the  fallen  of  both  sides  and 
there  he  embraced  a  former  Japanese  navy 
captain  who  had  become  a  Buddhist  priest. 
Some  marine  veterans  embraced  the  wid¬ 
ows  of  their  foes.  All  cried. 

Enemies  Face  to  Face 

The  sands  were  foul  with  rotting  corpses 
on  April  9.  1945,  as  a  nervous  young  Army 
intelligence  officer,  2d  Lieut  Manny  Gold¬ 
berg,  stood  outside  a  cave  from  which  a 
Japanese  lieutenant,  Yasuhiko  Murai.  and  a 
dozen  or  so  of  his  men  came  out 

Manny  Goldberg  felt  no  hatred.  He  had 
lived  in  Japan  from  1932  to  1934  as  a  boy;  he 
remembered  both  the  language  and  the 
kindness  shown  him  by  the  Japanese  during 
his  long  recovery  from  bums  caused  by  a 
stove  explosion  that  killed  his  mother. 

He  had  heard  of  Japanese  atrocities,  but 
he  had  also  seen  a  formaldehyde-filled  jar 
crammed  with  ears  and  genitals  snipped 
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A  Lasting  Image 
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The  First  flag  raising. 


Joe  Rosenthal/ Anocuwd  Press 


The  famous  flag  raising. 


It  may  be  the  most  famous  war  photo¬ 
graph  of  all  time.  Joe  Rosenthal  calls  it 
his  small  tribute  to  the  marines  who 
fought  on  Iwo  Jima.  “  I  see  these  men  as 
being  the  representatives  of  those  who 
went  through  hell  to  get  that  far,”  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  now  83,  said  by  telephone 
from  his  home  In  San  Francisco.  ”  My  ad¬ 
miration  for  them  is  still  with  me.” 

But  for  years,  there  have  been  misun¬ 
derstandings  about  the  picture,  most  no¬ 
tably  the  misimpression  that  it  was 
posed.  This  arose  in  part  because  there 
were  two  flag-raisings.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of 
The  Associated  Press,  snapped  the  sec¬ 


ond  flag-raising  on  Mount  Suribachi  on 
Feb.  23, 1945.  The  first,  a  few  hours 
earlier,  was  captured  by  a  Marine  Corps 
photographer.  Lou  Lowery. 

The  second  flag-raising  was  not.  how¬ 
ever,  just  for  show.  The  commanders  de¬ 
cided  they  needed  a  larger  flag  flown  so 
more  troops  could  see  it-  Thus,  a  big  flag, 
fetched  from  a  ship  just  offshore,  went 
up.  “If  I'd  been  setting  up  the  flag-rais¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Rosenthal  said,  “I  would  have 
used  three  or  four  guys,  not  six,  and 
made  sure  they  turned  their  heads  for 
the  hometown  papers  —  and  I  would 
have  ruined  it.”  DAVID  STOUT 


from  dead  Japanese  soldiers  by  marines. 

Lieutenant  Murai,  the  son  of  a  Japanese 
general,  was  sent  to  a  prison  camp  on 
Guam,  and  after  Japan's  surrender,  Manny 
Goldberg  called  on  Murai’s  parents  to  as¬ 
sure  ihem  their  son  was  alive:  In  the  years 
after  the  war.  Lieutenant  Murai  become  a 
Shinto  priest,  married  and  fathered  two 
children.  Manny  Goldberg,  who  is  now  76 
and  lives  in  Bayside,  Queens,  had  three 
children  with  his  wife,  Lillian,  including  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Japanese  man. 

And  persistently,  Mr.  Goldberg  tried  to 
find  his  former  enemy  —  an  effort  that 
finally  paid  off  in  1993,  when  Mr.  Goldberg 
started  getting  letters  from  Mr.  Murai.  Mr. 
Goldberg  persuaded  him  to  write  some  of 
his  experiences.  Here  are  excerpts,  as 
translated  by  Alfred  H.  Marks,  a  rerired 
English  professor  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  New  Paltz: 

In  the  summer  of  1944 .  Lieutenant  Murai 
is  sent  to  Iwo  Jima  to  help  fortify  the  island 
with  tunnels. 

We  drank  only  rainwater.  There  were  no 
rivers  and  no  ponds,  only  the  stagnant  water 
that  flowed  into  the  catch  basins.  ...  We 
were  allowed  only  one  aluminum  cup  of 
water  in  the  morning  to  wash  with,  and  only 

three  liters  a  day  for  ail  purposes - We  got 

scratches  which  at  home  would  normally 
heal  themselves,  but  here  they  often  be¬ 
came  infected. 

In  mid-February,  it  becomes  clear  that  an 
American  landing  is  imminent. 

As  dawn  broke  on  the  17th,  the  shelling 
suddenly  picked  up  in  fierceness,  beyond 
anything  we  had  experienced. . . .  This  day’s 
shelling  seemed  to  have  a  deep  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  on  us.  Fierce  concussions  would 
come  up  the  30-degree  and  45-degree  stair¬ 
ways  of  the  headquarters  bunker. 

American  marines  land,  and  for  (he  next 
few  days  the  battle  rages. 

The  Group  was  able  to  intercept  some 
uncoded  radio-telephone  messages:  “We 
have  no  ammunition.  We’re  running  out  of 
water.  We  have  a  lot  of  casualties  and  can’t 
evacuate  them.  Send  medics!” ...  in  spite  of 
fierce  opposition,  the  enemy  was  ever  so 
slowly  enlarging  its  foothold.  . . .  The  main 
theater  of  operations  was  filled  with  war¬ 
fare  that  was  deadly  beyond  words. 

Lieutenant  Murat  and  other  soldiers  ex- 


The  marines  who  fought  on  Iwo  Jima 

ferocity.  At  top,  CpL  Marlin  Hoge  watches  anythmg,  ^  batt}( 

Japanese  officer.  Above,  two  mgnes  use  body  of  a  ^ 


plare  a  wrecked  American  tank. 

The  cigarettes  from  the  tank  were  Cam¬ 
els  and  Old  Golds.  One  soldier  found  some¬ 
thing  he  called  "chocolate, ”  but  when  he  bit 
into  it  he  gagged  and  complained  that  it  was 
bitter.  Ir  turned  oat  to  be  chewing  tobacco. 
That  gave  us  a  good  laugh. ...  One  evening, 
after  the  bombardment  had  ceased,  l  went 
out  and  took  a  look.  From  the  side  of  the 
road  came  the  smell  of  carrion,  near  a 
bunker  that  had  been  attacked  by  flame 
throwers. 

The  remnants  of  the  Japanese  garrison 
hide  in  bunkers. 

For  about  20  days,  we  hid  underground. 


The  lack  of  water  had  us  at  wifi  ei 
There  were  wounded  and  burned  sol 
inside,  as  well  as  a  latrine. .  My  ata 
was  itching,  whew;  looked  unde^  my 
Mnd-Stiich  belt  I  saw  Peas  aJX 
mm  crawling  about. 

Knowing  the  battle  has  been  lost  I 
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The  Economy 


A  4,000  Dow:  Close,  but  No  Banana  Split 


An  Island  Called  America 


In  the  scheme  of  things,  it  makes  not  the 
slightest  difference  whether  an  arbitrary 
market  gauge  known  as  the  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average  stands  at  3,999  or  4,000.  The 
homeless,  and  the  rich  man's  champagne, 
will  be  just  as  cold.  But  the  folks  with  the  pin¬ 
striped  calculators  care  deeply  about  round 
numbers,  and  they  were  ail  atwitter  last 
week  when  the  Dow,  after  hemming  and 
hawing  fora  year,  neared  the  big  Four-O-O- 
O.  It  came  close  just  over  a  year  ago,  setting 
a  record  3,978.  But  then  came  all  those  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  rate  cuts,  and  the  debates  over 
whether  they  were  not  enough  or  too  much. 
But  last  week  the  tea  leaves  looked  just  right 
—  steadying  rates,  solid  profits,  safely  slow 
economic  growth  —  and  the  Dow  charged  to 
a  new  record.  Two  in  a  row.  actually  —  but 
still  short  of  4,000  —  before  thinking  better  of 
it  on  Friday  and  slipping  33  points. 


A  NEW  HIGH 


Weekly  closes  oi  !he  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average. 


A  .000  -  JAN.  31 -  FEB.  16  - 


Stardust  on  Your  Pillow? 


Arauiiecionm 


Architects  must  love  a  chance  to  design  a 
building  for  42d  Street  —  anything,  as  they 
say,  goes.  Anything  did  indeed  go  last  week, 
as  three  ideas  were  submitted  for  a  hotel  to 
be  built  on  42d  and  Eighth.  One,  designed  by 
a  Miami  firm  called  Arquitectortica,  evokes 
a  comet-crashing  into  the  city.  Hrrnnm. 


Women’s  Tennis,  Poor  but  Proud 


Some  sponsorships  would  clearly  be  in¬ 
appropriate  —  you  wouldn't  want  the  Beef 
Industry  Council  to  back,  say.  the  Vegetari¬ 
an  Roller  Derby.  But  beyond  that  lies  a  vast 
gray  area.  For  22  years,  women's  tennis  had 
no  problem  with  Virginia  Slims.  But  when 
that  link  was  ended  last  year,  the  tour  had  no 
sponsor.  It  almost  had  one  in  Tambrands, 
but  turned  down  that  S10  million  deal  last 
week.  Why?  A  question  of  image,  it  seems. 
Cigarettes  were  O.K..  but  Tampax,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  not  a  product  the  tennis  pros  wanted 
to  be  associated  with. 


Forever  Microsoft 

Microsoft  clearly  runs 
most  of  the  world.  The 
only  debates:  How 
much  of  the  world? 

And  should  anything  be 
done?  That  latter  de¬ 
bate  is  the  life's  work 
of  all  sons  of  lawyers 
and  Federal  officials 
these  days.  Hie  Justice 
Department  spent 
years  in  hot  antitrust 
pursuit,  and  in  July 
reached  a  settlement 
said  to  rein  in  the  software  giant.  Then  last 
week  a  Federal  judge  got  in  the  act,  striking 
down  a  “too  tame”  settlement.  The  Justice 
Department  appealed,  and  Microsoft,  once 
the  agency's  foe,  joined  the  appeal  —  a  sign, 
surely,  that  it  had  gotten  a  good  deal. 


A  Shoe  Drops  in  Mexico 

It  was  the  inevitable  next  act  in  the  Mexican 
economy's  scary  drama.  Big  Mexican  com¬ 
panies,  like  those  anywhere,  must  perform  a 
delicate  juggling  act  as  they  borrow  money 
to  keep  all  the  balls  in  the  air.  But  the  recent 
crisis  has  sent  all  calculations  topsy-turvy ; 
when  yesterday's  debt  payments  come  due 
in  today's  vastly  different  world,  the  num¬ 
bers  just  don’t  add  up.  They  clearly  didn't 
last  week  for  a  tourism  and  construction 
conglomerate  called  Grupo  Sitiek,  which  de¬ 
faulted  on  its  debt  —  the  first  big  Mexican 
company  to  do  so  since  things  got  messy. 
The  markets  must  have  had  the  illusion  that 
this  wouldn't  happen,  though,  for  stocks  fell 
to  a  17-month  low  and  the  peso  took  another 
beating. 


A  BLOW  TO  MEXICAN  STOCKS 
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Class  Action  Against  Tobacco 

Tobacco  companies,  often  sued,  haven't  paid 
a  cent.  That  may  change,  and  change  big. 
Last  week  a  judge  said  smokers  and  ex¬ 
smokers.  100  million  of  them,  could  be  part 
of  a  single  class  action,  the  biggest  ever. 


Bill  Gates 


Washington  now  pays  nearly  a  third  of  the 
tab  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  duties, 
but  a  bill  approved  by  the  House  last  week 
could  (rim  that,  even  wipe  it  out.  Linder  the 
bill  —  which  now  Jacks  the  votes  to  survive  a 
Clinton  veto  —  if  an  American  mission  geis  a 
United  Nations  nod,  the  cost  of  that  mission 
is  deducted  from  Washington's  contribution. 
This,  critics  say,  would  bankrupt  that  global 
peacekeeping  force.  So,  suppose  Washington 
feels  some  compelling  need  to  invade,  say. 
Haiti.  America  would  surely  be  more  ai 
peace  with  itself  if  the  United  Nations  said  it 
seemed  like  a  good  idea,  but  what  would  be 
the  chance  of  that  if  the  United  Nations  crip¬ 
pled  itself  by  doing  so? 


Darth  Vader  of  the  Internet? 

People  who  don’t  have 
the  vaguest  idea  how 
the  Internet  works 
surely  marvel  at  the 
computer  whizzes  who 
could  put  it  together  — 
a  web  that  can  send 
mountains  of  data 
winging  across  the 
land.  But  such  awe  ne¬ 
glects  a  minor  point :  if 
humans  can  create  this 
beast,  humans  can  tear 
u  apart.  Thai  became  all  too  clear  Iasi  week 
with  ihe  arrest  of  a  hacker  who,  by  all  ac¬ 
counts,  had  his  way  with  whatever  computer 
he  felt  like  breaking  into  —  stealing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  least  20,000  credit  card  numbers. 
He  was  caught  at  least  partly  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  another  computer  expert,  T suiomu 
Shimomura.  who  refused  to  be  out-hacked. 


Tsutomu 

Shimomura 


Executive  Pay,  Unlimited 

Remember  that  attempt  to  rein  in  executive 
pay  by  limiting  a  company's  tax  deduction 
for  salaries  over  $1  million?  According  to  a 
new  study,  it  isn't  working  too  well.  A  Tow¬ 
ers  Perrin  survey  says  that,  yes.  companies 
want  to  be  in  official  compliance  —  because 
they  want  to  look  good  to  shareholders.  They 
care  far  less  about  any  lost  deduction.  And. 
said  David  Simmons  of  Towers  Perrin,  the 
rule  “has  loopholes  as  big  as  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon.”  [n  other  words,  it's  fairly  easy  to  be  in 
technical  compliance  (shareholders  like 
that/,  but  (he  real  impact  seems  to  be  on  ftmr 
executives  are  paid,  not  how  much 


Baseball’s  Cash  Calf 


Tom  Sdvir. 


Major  League  Baseball  needs  all  the  help  ii 
can  get.  It  sent  Medium  League  players  off 
to  spring  training  in  Major  uniforms  last 
week  —  in  hopes  that  fans  would  pay  to 
watch  them  try  to  chew  and  spit  like  the  best 
of  them.  And  ii  evemsets  its  sights  all  (he 
way  down  to  the  Little  League  —  no,  not 
putting  ) 2-year-olds  in  the  big  leagues  (not 
yet,  anyway),  but  charging  a  licensing  fee  if 
kids  want  to  put  words  like  Yankees  or 
Dodgers  on  their  uniforms.  Has  to  be  major 
money  in  that. 
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World  Markets/Paul  Lewis 

Preventing  the  Next  Peso-Style  Crisis 


WAS  the  world's  currency  cop  nap¬ 
ping  on  the  beat  when  Mexico's 
peso  got  mugged,  costing  investors 
millions  and  pushing  the  country  toward 
recession? 

That  is  not  quite  how  C.  Fred  Bergsten  pul 
it  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  iho  Institute  for 
International  Economics,  which  he  directs. 
But  it  is  what  he  implied  when  he  asked 
Michael  Mussa.  the  International  Monetary 
Fund's  chief  economist,  why  the  body  set  up 
to  maintain  good  monetary  order  had  issued 
no  warning  on  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mussa  replied  that  it  was  "outside  the 
bounds  of  acceptable  behavior”  for  an  inter¬ 
national  financial  institution  “to  create  an 
international  financial  crisis”  by  telling  in¬ 
vestors  to  shy  away  from  Mexico. 

And  even  ii  started  issuing  warnings,  Mr. 
Mussa  said  symmetry  would  require  the 
fund  to  do  so  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  that  would  quickly  get  it  into  political 
hot  water.  Surely,  he  argued,  all  those  well- 
paid  economists  at  banks  and  mutual  funds 
ought  to  be  the  whistle-blowers. 


Yet  in  practice  few  did  so.  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  firms  they  work  for  were  already 
too  deeply  committed  to  the  Mexican  mar¬ 
ket  to  welcome  inconvenient  news. 

As  Henry  Kaufman,  who  runs  his  own 
investment  firm  after  serving  as  Salomon 
Brothers'  legendary  Wall  Street  guru,  puts 
it:  “The  objectivity  of  many  analysts  and 
economists  has  been  compromised.  Even 
those  with  ihe  best  intentions  get  caught  up 
in  the  swirl  of  a  deal.” 

So  the  hunt  is  on  for  a  new  early  warning 
system  to  alert  investors  about  trouble  in 
emerging  market  economies,  as  well  as  a 
safety  net  to  protect  them  against  sudden 
speculative  outflows  in  today's  new  world  of 
volatile  capital  movements. 

In  a  new  study  of  the  global  debt  problem, 
published  by  M'r.  Bergsten's  institute  last 
week,  William  R.  Cline  suggests  creating  an 
International  Bondholders  Insurance  Cor¬ 


poration  within  the  World  Bank  to  insure  up 
to  80  percent  of  government  loans  in  emerg¬ 
ing  market  s. 

Not  only  would  this  make  ii  easier  for 
such  countries  lo  attract  foreign  capital,  but 
the  proportion  of  a  loan  the  I.B.I.C  agreed  to 
insure  would  serve  as  an  index  of  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  credit  rating. 

Bui.  as  Mr.  Bergsien  pointed  out  in  Con¬ 
gressional  testimony  this  month,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  any  early  warning  system  is  that  it 
risks  “triggering  the  very  crisis  one  wants 
to  avoid.”  He  suggests  tighter  monitoring  of 
vulnerable  countries  by  a  small,  secret  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  l.M.F.’s  executive  board. 
This  group  would  send  its  findings  both  to 
the  country  concerned  and  to  the  Group  of 
Seven  Finance  Ministers. 

The  ministers  could  then  offer  financial 
aid  to  countries  that  cooperate  but  threaten 
to  publish  the  subcommittee’s  unfavorable 
findings  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Bergsten  suggested  that  such  an  ear¬ 
ly  warning  system  should  also  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  new  5100  billion  l.M.F.  lending 
facility  to  help  emerging  market  count ries 
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that  suffer  a  sudden  capital  outflow  restore 
confidence  in  their  economies. 

Roberi  Solomon,  a  former  chief  interna¬ 
tional  economist  at  ihe  Federal  Reserve 
now  with  Washington's  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  also  favored  closer  monitoring  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  lending  facility.  At  last  week's 
meeting  he  called  those  sieps  “preferable  to 
a  return  to  capital  controls  or  a  slowdown  in 
economic  reform." 

Today's  huge  capital  flows  were  never 
foreseen  by  the  fund's  creators,  he  said, 
adding  that  given  the  present  level  of  capital 
mobility,  "crises  like  that  experienced  by 
Mexico  can  be  expected  to  re-occur." 

The  l.M.F.  should  lift  its  self-imposed  ban 
on  financing  large  capital  out  flows.  Mr.  Sol¬ 
omon  said,  although  it  could  si  ill  probably 
lend  to  countries  suffering  a  reversal  of 
capital  inflow's  if  they  had  a  current  account 
deficit,  “which  is  more  than  likely." 


Michel  Camdessus,  the  l.M.F.’s  managing 
director,  is  known  to  favor  lighter  surveil¬ 
lance,  a  new’  emerging  economy  safety  net. 
as  well  as  a  $35  billion  increase  in  world 
reserves  through  a  new  Special  Drawing 
Right  issue  that  would  lift  the  financial 
strength  of  emerging  economies,  especially 
in  the  former  Soviet  empire. 

AH  three  reforms  would  also  increase  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  fund  which,  like 
the  World  Bank,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
marginalized  by  the  growth  of  the  private 
capital  markets  that  last  year  supplied  de¬ 
veloping  economies  with  SI 7-1  billion  —  com¬ 
pared  with  $49  billion  in  1989. 

But  the  Group  of  Seven  Finance  Ministers 
strongly  oppose  a  big  Special  Drawing  Right 
issue  as  inflationary.  Mr.  Camdessus  should 
offer  to  reduce  his  request  if  the  ministers 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  tighter 
surveillance  and  a  new  safety  net  for 
emerging  economies  at  the  April  meeting  of 
the  l.M.F.’s  governing  interim  commiuee  in 
Washington.  ■ 
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The  G.O.P.’s  Pro-Choice  Majority 


A  tremor  of  fear  ran  through  the  Republican 
Party’s  professional  ranks  last  week.  The  reason  is 
that  a  majority  comprised  of  Republicans  who 
favor  abortion,  either  outright  or  with  some  restric¬ 
tions,  is  threatening  to  take  the  party  back  from  the 
zealots  who  have  dictated  its  reactionary,  anti- 
constitutional  positions  on  this  issue. 

G.O.P.  legislators  and  consultants  know  that  a 
feud  over  abortion  could  divide  mainstream  Repub¬ 
licans  from  the  pro-lifers  who  want  to  use  the  party 
as  a  vehicle  for  their  single-issue  crusade.  The 
result  could  be  a  party  feud  that  blows  the  1996 
Presidential  election. 

Polls  have  long  shown  that  rank-and-file  Re¬ 
publicans  roughly  match  the  general  population  in 
their  opinions  about  abortion.  In  both  cases,  those 
who  support  abortion  without  qualification  and 
those  who  would  like  it  legal  but  rare  add  up  to  a 
clear  majority.  Less  than  a  third  of  Republicans 
totally  oppose  abortion.  But  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush  were  able  to  get  their  party  to  go  along  with 
the  dictatorship  of  the  minority  in  the  interests  of 
pulling  in  cultural  and  religious  conservatives.  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Bush  soothed  pro-choice  Republi¬ 
cans  with  private  signals  that  they  would  co-opt  and 
contain  the  anti-abortion  activists. 

The  deal  began  to  come  unwrapped  at  the  1992 
convention.  Thoughtful  Republicans  caught  the 
reek  of  extremism  in  Pat  Buchanan’s  speech.  The 
extremism  became  blatant  last  weekend  when 
Ralph  Reed  of  the  Christian  Coalition  said  his  group 
would  not  support  the  Republican  ticket  unless  both 
candidates  were  opposed  to  abortion. 

Mr.  Reed  had  overplayed  his  hand.  All  week 
thoughtful  Republicans  have  been  asking  why  the 
ticket  and  the  platform  should  be  dictated  by  an 
organization  with  only  1.2  million  members  with  no 
formal  loyalty  to  the  party.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  a  new  generation  of  pro-choice  Republican 
governors  —  Pete  Wilson,  Christie  Whitman  and 
Bill  Weld  —  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
resist  bullying  on  this  issue.  Senator  Arlen  Specter, 
eager  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  his  reputation 
by  his  interrogation  of  Anita  Hill'  in  the  Clar&hce  ' 
Thomas  hearings,  is  thinking  of  running  for  Presi¬ 
dent  as  an  explicit  supporter  of  abortion  rights. 

The  issue  could  split  the  party  open.  Senators 
Phil  Gramm  and  Bob  Dole  are  both  opposed  to 
abortion,  but  they  would  like  to  be  politely  luke¬ 
warm  on  the  issue  in  the  old  Reagan-Bush  style. 
That  may  not  be  possible  if  more  moderate  contend- 


Republican  Attitudes  on  Abortion 

Which  of  these  comes  closest  to  your  view? 

1.  Abortion  should  be 
generally  available 
to  those  who  want  it 
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2.  Abortion  should  be 
available  but  under 
stricter  limits  than  it 
is  now. 

3.  Abortion  should  not 
be  permitted. 

4.  Undecided /no  opinion. 


Based  on  a  nationwide  telephone  poll  with  i  ,339  adults 
conducted  July  1994  by  The  Mew  York  Times  and  CBS  News. 


ers  like  the  big-state  governors,  Lamar  Alexander 
or  Senator  Richard  Lugar  continue  to  drift  toward 
the  G.O.P.’s  pro-choice  majority. 

The  Republican  leadership  knows  the  party  got 
one  big  break  this  week.  The  confirmation  battle 
over  Dr.  Henry  Foster  has  diverted  public  and 
press  attention  from  the  potential  earthquake  with¬ 
in  the  G.O.P.  But  whether  observed  or  not,  the  fault 
lines  are  opening  fast.  Both  Mr.  Dole  and  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich  are  working  to  shove  the  issue  aside. 

They  underestimate  the  energy  of  the  pro-life 
movement.  If  the  country  is  lucky,  they  also  overes¬ 
timate  the  passivity  of  mainstream  Republicans. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  there  are  signs  that 
traditional  Republicans  are  tired  of  following  or¬ 
ders  from  a  fringe  element  that  has  only  lately,  and 
selfishly,  latched  on  to  their  party. 

There  is  a  silent  majority  in  the  G.O.P.  That 
majority  favors  the  constitutionally  protected  right 
of  American  women  toifeve  abortions  if  They  sff 
choose.  This  raises  the  prospect  that  while  some 
famous  Republican  candidates  will  continue  to  pan¬ 
der,  a  new  generation  of  candidates  and  the  party’s 
membership  may  prevail.  By  asserting  their  sensi¬ 
ble  support  for  abortion,  they  can  reclaim  the 
Republican  heritage  of  defending  individual  liberty  \ 
and  constitutional  principle. 


Manhattan  Shad  Run 


Those  searching  for  harbingers  of  spring 
should  disregard  the  photograph  in  last  Tuesday’s 
Times  of  two  surf  casters  on  a  pier  at  Coney  Island. 
This  is  simply  a  coastal  variant  of  the  pre-vemal 
mania  more  commonly  observed  in  ice  fishermen. 

However,  we  can  report  a  legitimate  harbinger 
of  unfailing  reliability.  The  first  shad  roe  sightings 
have  occurred  in  Manhattan  with  the  attendant 
quibbling  in  the  ticket  line  at  Citarella.  The  word 
among  West  Side  seafood  lovers  is  that  these  shad 
roe  are  from  Georgia  rivers. 

The  American  shad,  by  alphabetical  right  and 
general  nobility,  occupies  page  one  in  “McCIane’s 
Field  Guide  to  Freshwater  Fishes.”  Therein  we 
learn  that  at  55  degrees  a  4-year-old  sea-roving  shad 
will  “seek  its  natal  waters.” 

That  magic  temperature  will  be  reached  in  the 
Carolinas  and  eventually  the  Chesapeake  as  spring 
tugs  its  green  blanket  northward.  The  primal  urge 
that  also  brings  these  swimmers  into  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  is  eons  older  than  the  Republic,  but 
the  shad  was  an  honored  participant  in  the  colonial 
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struggle  to  provide  names  for  a  new  continent 
Hence,  Amelauchier  canadensis  became  the  shad 
bush  because  its  five-pecaled  white  flower  appeared 
as  the  fish  moved  into  New  York  waters.  The  plant's 
other  name,  service  berry,  derived  from  another 
springtime  coincidence.  The  shrubs'  blossoming 
also  came  as  roads  and  trails  cleared  enough  for 
circuit-riding  preachers  to  reach  remote  locations. 

New  York  fish-market  patrons  seem  more  in¬ 
terested  in  culinary  than  spiritual  confluences.  The 
best  text  for  the  final  rites  of  a  fine  pink-orange  pair 
of  shad  roe  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  late 
James  Beard.  As  he  rightly  notes,  to  broil  or  parboil 
shad  roe  insults  the  dignity  and  sacrifice  of  this 
anadromous  visitor.  Shad  roe  should  be  simmered 
in  butter  for  seven  minutes  on  each  side.  No  more 
No  less.  Use  a  timer  when  cooking  at  home,  and  do 
not  be  timid  about  instructing  unknowing  restau¬ 
rant  chefs  about  the  same  procedure. 

Mr.  Beard  recommended  chablis  or  a  good 
Meursault  with  the  first  shad  roe  of  spring,  but 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  champagne. 


The  Kremlin  Syndrome 


Three  years  after  the  disinte- 
gration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Rus-  ir reserVHX| 
sians  can  find  almost  anything  at 
the  store,  but  can  find  out  almost  ,  U1  ul6  rvU 
nothing  about  presidential  deci¬ 
sion  making  in  the  Kremlin.  The  vacuum  is  a  source  of 
political  volatility  in  Moscow,  and  a  troubling  sign  of 
undeveloped  democracy  in  Russia. 

Consider  some  of  the  conspiratorial  reports  circulat¬ 
ing  in  Russia  about  President  Boris  Yeltsin's  mishan¬ 
dling  of  the  war  in  Chechnya: 

•  Mr.  Yeltsin  ordered  the  attack  after  his  military 
advisers,  secretly  aligned  with  his  conservative  oppo¬ 
nents,  underestimated  Chechen  resistance  to  lure  the 
President  into  a  military  and  political  fiasco. 

•The  head  of  Mr.  Yeltsin's  Kremlin  security  forces, 
vying  for  power  with  the  army,  pressed  Mr.  Yeltsin  to 
launch  the  attack,  hoping  the  army  would  fail. 

•  Mr.  Yeltsin  approved  the  offensive  to  demonstrate 
strength  and  enhance  his  popularity  before  seeking  re- 
election  in  1996. 

•  Mr.  Yeltsin  ordered  the  attack  to  force  a  political 
crisis  in  Moscow  so  he  could  justify  postponing  or 
canceling  the  elections. 

Though  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  accounts, 
they  are  taken  quite  seriously  in  Russia,  and  who  is  'to 
say  any  one  of  them  is  wrong?  Mr.  Yeltsin  told  Parlia¬ 
ment  last  week  that  the  Russian  'Government  can  be 
effective  "Only  ,  when  it  becomes  open,  understandable 
and  predictable.”  He  has  not  kept  the  pledge  himself. 

The  towering  walls  of  the  Kremlin  have  shielded  the 
councils  and  court  machinations  of  czars  and  Commu¬ 
nists  for  centuries.  Mr.  Yeltsin  could  not  resist  the 
attractions  when  his  turn  came  In  "The  Struggle  for 
Russia”  (Times  Books),  his  account  of  the  failed  August 
1991  coup  and  subsequent  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


Preserving  the  Secrets 
Of  the  Russian  Court 


,,  0  Mr.  YeHsin  explained  his  decision 

tne  oeCretS  .  to  move  his  office  to  the  Kremlin 
«  compound.  "The  country's  entire 

Sian  V/OUrt  defense  system  is  hooked  up  to  the 
Kremlin,  the  surveillance  system, 
all  the  coded  messages  from  all  over  the  world  are  sent 
here,  and  there  is  a  security  system  for  the  buildings 
developed  down  to  the  tiniest  detail.” 

As  someone  who  struggled  in  Moscow  to  divine  the 
political  order  from  shards  of  information  visible  during 
Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  tenure  as  Soviet  leader.  I  was 
disappointed  in  a  recent  visit  to  find  the  Kremlin  almost 
as  opaque  as  the  day  I  left,  when  the  hammer  and  sickle 
were  still  flying  above  the  ramparts.  An  artifact  of  that 
era  is  pinned  to  the  wall  of  The  Times's  Moscow  bureau, 
a  model  of  Orwellian  understatement  issued  by  the 
Kremlin  the  night  of  April  28,  1986.  “An  accident  has 
occurred  at  the  Chernobyl  atomic  power  plant  as  one  of 
the  atomic  reactors  was  damaged.  Measures  are  being 
undertaken  to  eliminate  the  consequences  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Aid  is  being  given  to  those  affected  A  government 
commission  has  been  set  up.” 

I  went  to  a  seminar  the  other  day  at  the  Kennan 
Institute  in  Washington,  hoping  the  panel  of  American 
and  Russian  scholars  would  know  more.  But  they  were 
thoroughly  befuddled  by  democratic  Kremlin  politics, 
and  claimed  no  definitive  information  about  how  or  why 
Mr.  Yeltsin  decided  to  send  the  army  into  Chechnya, 

At  a  time  when  Soviet  secrets  are  emerging  from  tong- 
sealed  archives,  and  the  business  of  the  Russian  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  conducted  largely  in  the  open,  it  is  odd  that  Mr. 
Yeltsin  prefers  the  shadows.  That  is  one  way  to  avoid 
questions  about  his  erratic  behavior,  which  may  be  the 
result  or  deteriorating  health  or  heavy  drinking.  Infor- ; 
macion  is  the  purifying  force  of  a  democracy.  Perhaps  j 
that  is  Mr.  Yeltsin’s  fear.  PHILIP  TAVBMAN  \ 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Feb.  14  front-page  article  on 
the  cost  of  health  care  to  employers 
told  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
While  health  care  costs  are  rising 
exponentially,  the  real  reason  busi¬ 
ness  is  paying  less  for  health  care  is 
that  employers  are  providing  bene¬ 
fits  for  fewer  people  because: 

(1)  Most  employers  no  longer  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  for  dependents  of 
employees. 

(2)  Employers  have  rearranged 
the  workplace  so  that  many  jobs  that 
were  full-time  positions  with  bene¬ 
fits  are  now  part-time  positions  with 
no  paid  benefits. 

(3)  Employers  are  hiring  tempo¬ 
rary  employees,  who  receive  no 
benefits  at  all  from  anyone. 

(4)  Employers  have  turned  many 
employee  positions  into  “independ¬ 
ent  contractor”  positions  and  have 
forced  employees  to  pay  for  their 
own  health  and  disability  insurance. 

(5)  Most  companies  are  downsiz¬ 
ing  and  employing  fewer  people  alto¬ 
gether. 

Attributing  the  ‘'saving"  to  sound 
business  management  is  ridiculous. 
What  this  country  really  needs  is  not 
any  kind  of  managed  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  health  care  but  government- 
mandated,  basic  major  medical  in¬ 
surance  for  all  employees,  full  and 
part  time.  It  would  cost  less  than 
$100  a  month  per  employee  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  coverage. 

It  has  always  been  big  business, 
not  small,  that  has  stonewalled  this 
idea,  and  women  and  children  who 
are  the  big  losers.  Joan  Verdi 
San  Francisco,  Feb.  14,  1995 
• 

Medical  Accounts 

To  the  Editor: 

Re  your  Feb.  13  news  article  on  the 
financial  bind  of  New  York  City's 
elite  hospitals: 

What  is  made  plain  is  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  of  leadership  at 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 


Wealth  Doesn’t  Make 
Moral  Superiority 

To  the  Editor: 

If  Bruce  Ellis  Fein  believes  what 
he  writes  about  the  virtues  of  a  flat 
tax  (letter,  Feb.  12),  we’re  in  even 
more  trouble  than  I  thought. 

Mr.  Fein  builds  on  dubious  prem¬ 
ises:  that  poor  people  are  poor  be¬ 
cause  they  are  slothful;  that  wealthy 
people  have  achieved  their  riches 
through  hard,  disciplined  work;  that 
amassed  wealth  is  a  good  measure 
of  how  much  “pleasure"  one  has 
given  to  "others."*:-:,  r;:  ..  -.  '.yu:i 

I  attended  Dartmouth  College; 
many  of  my  classmates  are, well  on 
their  way  to  six-  and  seven-figure 
incomes  and  tidy  personal  fortunes. 

I  promise  you,  most  did  not  work  any 
harder  to  get  where  they  are  today 
than  does  the  janitor  of  my  building, 
who  holds  down  two  full-time  jobs 
and  just  manages  to  keep  his  family 
clothed,  fed  and  out  of  trouble. 

My  Dartmouth  friends  are  no 
more  disciplined  or  “moral”  (to  use 
a  favorite  word  of  Mr.  Fein)  than  my 
janitor  is.  They  merely  happen  to 
have  been  born  into  educated,  finan¬ 
cially  comfortable  families,  and  to 
have  been  able  to  go  to  a  college  that 
plugged  them  into  the  old-boy  net¬ 
work.  Wesley  H.  ClarX 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  14, 1995 

Flat  Tax,  Property  Loss 

To  the  Editor: 

Not  only  does  the  flat  tax  create 
benefits  for  those  who  earn  more  than 
$200,000,  but  it  also  creates  extra 
benefits  for  those  in  low-cost  states. 

For  example,  Texans  pay  no  state 
income  tax  and  therefore  lose  no 
deduction  under  the  flat-tax  sce¬ 
nario.  Their  house  costs  are  similar¬ 
ly  lower  than  those  in  New  York  or 
California;  hence,  their  interest  de¬ 
ductions  and  their  real  estate  tax 
deductions  are  less  than  those  in 
New  York,  California  and  elsewhere. 

And  when  those  In  New  York,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  other  high-cost  states  lose 
their  interest  and  real  estate  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  value  of  their  properties 
will  sink.  So  Texans  will  be  wealthi¬ 
er.  New  Yorkers  and  Californians 
poorer.  Jerry  Steinman 

West  Nyack,  N.Y„  Feb.  12, 1995 


Center  and  other  great  medical  cen¬ 
ters.  Top  management  tends  to  be 
utopian  and  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Clinton  collectivist  notion  of 
health  care;  and  hoped  to  tap  into  it. 

They  did  not  see  the  fetal  flaw  in 
the  health  maintenance  organization 
concept,  namely  that  the  patient  and 
his  or  her  doctor  are  not  in  control  of 
medical  care.  The  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  are  now  upon  .them. 

Health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tions,  having  gained  control  of  pa¬ 
tient  populations,  are  taking  massive 
amounts  of  money  out  of  the  health¬ 
care  dollar  (Oxford  Health  Care,  [or 
example,  has  gone  up  10  times  in 
stock  value  In  less  than  three  years) 
and  are  now  making  demands  de¬ 
structive  of  the  quality  of  care, 
which  is  causing  massive  demorali¬ 
zation  among  the  medical  staff.  . 

Each  medical  center,  fearing  now 
to  be  excluded,  is  towering  prices  to 
health  maintenance  organizations  to 
unsustainable  levels,  which  will  lead 


3BE?V'  r 
Msntew  Straus* 


to  the  destruction  of  these  world- 
class  medical  centers. 

Top-heavy  administrative  staff, 
made  necessary  to  service  insur¬ 
ance,  is  a  major  part  of  overhead. 
Here,  as  nationally,  the  administra- 


tive  cost  c  wwS'Sb*  in- 

spending  iTalso  includes 

ing  insurance  clsi^»at  Columbia 

salaries  and  from 

Presbyterian  at  the  top  n° 

51  million.  Tins  is  as  huge 

A  solution  to  &r**M*™* 
administrative  overhead  can  onl>  oc 
cur  at  the  national  eveL  This  s  h 
Lieut.  Gov.  Betsy  McCaughe)  of  >e 
Yorkcan  only  fighr  a  holdmgacuon  m 
trying  to  reduce  Methcaid  ctKts. 

One  plan  that  will  cut  the  huge 
administrative  cosr  of 
now  under  consideration  by  -he  Re 
publican  leadership  in  Washington  us 
the  medical  savings  account^ 
force  medical  fees  down  because 
people  will  be  known  to  be  paying 
with  their  own  money.  It  wj1  makc 

Medicare  and  MedicaidobsolescenL 

If  that  sum,  now  about  S4.000  a 
year,  is  put  into  a  tax-free  medical 
savings  account,  as  now  it  is  not,  it 
allows  people  to  pay  their  medica 
bills  easily.  Keep  in  mind  that  90 
percent  of  the  population  spends  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  on  medical  care. 

If.  In  addition,  whatever  money 
not  spent  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  individ¬ 
ual.  we  now  have  a  market  mecha¬ 
nism  whereby  the  patient  is  encour-  ■ 
aged  to  spend  medical  dollars  wisely 
and  efficiently.  He  or  she  can  accu¬ 
mulate  large  sums  of  money  tax- 
free  with  which  to  pay  for  a  heart 
transplant  in  the  future.  What  is  not 
spent  is  rolled  over  ultimately  into 
an  individual  retirement  account. 

It  on  top  of  that  one  has  extremely 
Inexpensive,  high-deductible,  “super- 
catastrophic"  insurance,  most  of  the 
risk  of  huge  medical  expense,  disap¬ 
pears.  For  the  indigent  there  will 
still  be  free  medical  care  by  doctois 
and  hospitals,  arid  community  chari¬ 
ties.  Seymour  C.  Post,  M.D. 

Assoc.  Clinical  Prof.,  College  of 
Physicians  &  Surgeons,  Columbia  U. 

New  York,  Feb.  13.  1995 


Flawed  History  Standards  Must  Go 


To  the  Editor; 

Re  “Maligning  the  History  Stand¬ 
ards"  (editorial,  Feb.  13):  . 

The  problem  with  the  proposed 
national  history  standards  is  not  as 
you  suggest,  that  “liberal  bias 
creeps  into,  perhaps,  a  couple  dozen 
of  the  2,600  sample  lessons.” 

No  —  the  problem  is  bias,  exclu¬ 
sion  and  just  plain  bad  history,  on 
practically  every-  page  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  work!  history 
standards. 

Democrats  as  wei l  as  RepuWi- 
■  cansjiUberals  as  well  as  conserva¬ 
tives  have  condemned  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Califomia-Los  Angeles  stand¬ 
ards. 

Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (a 
Democrat)  complained,  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
that  America  may  be  the  first  nation 
to  teach  a  history  that  “leaves  its 
children  feeling  negative  about  their 
own  country.” 

Senator  Joseph  Lieberman  of  Con¬ 
necticut  (a  Democrat)  stated  in  the ' 
Senate  debate  cm  the  history  stand¬ 
ards  that  they  “put  our  children- at 
risk  of  not  being  fairly  and  broadly 
educated.” 

Senator  Jeff  B  ingam  an  of  New 


Mexico  (a  Democrat)  declared  in 
the  same  debate  that  he  had  "no 
disagreement"  with  the  “sub¬ 
stance”  of  Senator  Lieberman’s  crit¬ 
icism. 

To  imply,  as  the  standards  do.  that 
American  history  is  mainly  the  story 
of  oppression  is  not  “liberal";  it  is 
senseless  and,  worst  of  all,  histori¬ 
cally  inaccurate. 

On  Jan.  IS  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  condemned  the  standards  over¬ 
whelmingly  99  to  1.  Since  the  liberal 
Senators  Edward-Mv-Keanedy,  Paul 
D.  Wells  tone,  Barbara  Boxer  and 
Carol-  MosflleyiB*aun  joined -iif  'tfee-  ■ 
condemnation  of  the  University  of- 
Califomia-Los  Angeles  standards,  it 
is  clear  that  the  issue  Is  not  ’liberal" 
versus  “conservative”  but  objectiv¬ 
ity  versus  bias.  ... 

Yon  state,  “most  of  what  annoys 
conservatives  can  be  remediated.'’ 
Wrong.  • 

What  annoys  lair-minded  people, 
including  liberals  and  conservatives, 
cannot  be  fixed  by  revising  a 
fundamentally  -  flawed  document. 
U.CUA’s  history  standards  must 
go.  '  -John  Fonte 

Executive  Director,  Committee 
to  Review  National  Standards 
Washington,  Feb.  14, 1995 


Lift  F.D.A.  Roadblock  on  Experimental  Drugs 


To  the  Editor: 

As  you  note  in  "F.DA  Becomes 
Target  of  Empowered  Groups” 
(news  article,  Feb.  12),  the  future 
makeup  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  very  much  in  doubt 

There’s  no  question  reform  is 
needed  for.  a  bureaucracy  that  often 
has  kept  life-saving  innovations  bur¬ 
ied  in  a  bureaucratic  abyss.  How  far 
Congress  goes  in  reforming  the 
agency  is  a  question  open  to  debate. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  proposed 
opening  up  the  F.DA.  on  one  ground : 
allowing  the  terminally  ill  to  use 
experimental  pharmaceutical  drugs. 

I  don’t  believe  the  Food  and  Dreg 
Administration,  or  any  Federal 
agency,  should  have  the  right  to  tell 
a  terminally  01  patient  that  a  poten¬ 
tially  life-saving  experimental  phar¬ 
maceutical  drug  is  ■  off-limits^  Xt  is 


arrogant  and  tragic  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  remove  any  hope 
for  terminally  ill  patients. 

Before  my  brother  died  of  cancer 
in  1979, 1  found  it  incredible  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  take  experimen¬ 
tal  pharmaceuticals  because  of  a 
concern  over  the  side  effects.  It 
made  no  sense  that  while  he  was 
dying,  faceless  bureaucrats  in  Wash¬ 
ington  worried  about  the  side  effects 
of  a  pharmaceutical  drug. 

Terminally  ill  Americans  should 
be  allowed  to  assume  risks  with  ex¬ 
perimental  pharmaceutical  drugs, 
especially  when  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  and  maybe  everything  to  gain,  it 
is  a  decision  best  left  to  the  patient, 
family  and  physician,  not  the  food 
and  drug  agency.  ’  Connie  Mack 
UiS.  Senator  from  Florida 
: .  Washington,  Feb.  15, 1995 


Fulbright  Provided  Footnote  in  Career  of  First  Woman  Senator 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  obituary  of  J.  William  Ful- 
bright  (front  page,  Feb.  10)  made 
mention  of  his  victory  in  1944 
in  a  four-person  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  What  you  didn't  report  Is 
the  most  interesting  pan  of  the  his¬ 
torical  event 

One  of  the  candidates  defeated  by 
Mr.  Fulbright  was  the  incumbent 
United  States  Senator,  Hattie  Wyatt 
Caraway,  the"  first  woman  ever 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

In  1930  Senator  Thaddeus  H.  Cara¬ 
way  of  Arkansas  died  in  office.  Gov. 
Harvey  Parnell,  in  honor  of  his 
memory,  appointed  Mr.  Caraway’s 
wife,  Hattie,  to  complete  the  one 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  must  include  writer’s 
name,  address  and  telephone  number. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  acknowl¬ 
edge  unpublished  letters.  Those 
selected  may  be  shortened  for  space 
reasons.  Fax  letters  to  (212)  556-3622 
or  send  to  Letters  to  the  Editor,. 
The  New  York  Times,  229  West 
43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


year  toft  in  the  Senator’s  term. 

In  1932  to  everyone’s  surprise,  she 
decided  to  run  for  a .  full,  six-year 
term.  She  was  running  last  against  a 
field  of  five  men  when  on  Aug.  1, 
3931.  Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  roared  into  Arkansas  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  .entourage  that  included  ‘ 
two  trucks  wired  with  loudspeakers 
and  rooftop  platforms  for  makeshift 
speaker  stands,  arwjjqjjr  vans  carry¬ 
ing  campaign  literature. 
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Senator  Long  was  a  fabulous  can 
paigner  who  appealed  to  his  Ustei 
ers’ chivalry  ("We’re  here  to  puH 
lot  of  pot-bellied  politicians  off 
little  woman’s  neck")  and  provincu 
pride  ("Oh,  if  you  defeat  her,  th 
big  metropolitan  papers  wilt ...  sa 
that  the  electorate  of  Arkansas  i 
.unenlightened  and  ....  if  you'll  cu 
your  throat  for  them,  they  will  drini 
your  blood”).  ...  - 
When  Senator  Long  left  the  star 
one  week  later,  he  and  Hattie  Cara 
way  had  traveled  '2,000  miles  am 
had  personally  reached  200,000  peo 
pie.  Hattie  Caraway  won  almost  aj 
many  votes  as  her 'five  opponents 
combined  and'earried  61  of  Arfcan 
sas' 75.  counties. 

Tn  1938,  with  endorsements  frori 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or 
ganized  labor,  veterans’  and  worn. 
“  s  groups;  she  narrowly  defeatet 
'* ;Joha  McCteiiar 

(whose  slogan  was  "Arkansas  need* 
another  man  in  the  Senate") 
Senator  Caraway  ran  again'  in  1944 
and  was  defeated  in  the  £im£y  * 

■  M  ,.Stani-ey  Turkel 
New  York,  Feb.  1 4, 1393 
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Foreign  Affairs 

THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


THE  NEW  VOEK  TIMES  OP-ED  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  19.  1995 


Dissing 

The 

World 


t,  Washington 

Reading  over  the  Republican  for- 

hS1^!?  TbD1  thal  P®5^  House 
JjfVjJ**' 1  realized  that  on  domes¬ 
tic  policy  the  Republicans  have  a 
vision  and  on  foreign  policy  thev 

this  bill,  which  is  the  foreign  policy 
component  of  their  Contract  With 
America,  really  don’t  need  to  pass  a 
Jaw  to  get  their  point  across.  All  they 

hw,15  ai,C??  0f  spr“y  P®*™  and  a 
blank  wall  of  the  United  Nations  so 
they  can  scrawl  exactly  what’s  on 
meir  minds:  "Get  Lost  World.  Newt 
Was  Here." 

This  bill,  unfortunately,  is  typical 
of  the  quality  of  Republican  foreign 
policy  thinking  today.  It  is  drive-by 
foreign  policy.  Shout  whatever’s  on 
your  mind  as  you  drive  by  the  White 
House  and  then  hit  the  gas  before 
you  have  to  deal  with  the  implica¬ 
tions. 

The  reason  the  Republicans  have  a 
foreign  policy  of  one-liners  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  deeply  conflicted. 
They  want  to  use  foreign  policy  the 
way  they  always  used  it  during  the 
cold  war — to  assert  that  they  are  the 
party  of  strength,  not  the  Democrats. 
But  they  also  want  to  appeal  to  the 
nativisL,  isolationist  impulses  in  the 
country,  so  they  don’t  want  to  pay  for 
that  strength  with  money  or  commit¬ 
ments.  The  result  is  the  sort  of  mud¬ 
dle-headed  thinking  of  Republican 
Representative  Dana  Rohrabacher, 
who  insisted  the  foreign  policy  bill 
"is  not  about  isolationism.  This  is 
about  America-comes- first  policies.” 

Ohhhh,  now  I  understand. 

The  House  Republican  bill  called 
for  increasing  military  spending  on 
Star  Wars  anti-missile  defenses 
(this  pan  was  thankfully  defeated) 
so  the  U.S.  would  have  more  useless 
Nintendo  technology  to  fight  the 
least  likely  of  wars,  while  restricting 
the  President’s  ability  to  dispatch 


The  G.O.P.’s 
so-called 
foreign  policy. 


troops  abroad  to  fight  the  most  likely 
of  wars,  while  cutting  aid  to  the  U.N. 
so  that  peacekeepers  from  other 
countries  won’t  have  the  funding  to 
deal  with  the  wars  we  don’t  want  to 
fight,  while  insuring  that  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  all  those  messy 
wars  alone  because  the  bill  forbids 
U.S.  troops  from  being  put  under  any 
foreign  command.  While  they  were 
at  it,  the  Republicans  also  extended 
NATO  membership  to  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Slovakia  and  the  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic,  but  forgot  to  mention  that  this 
means  committing  U.S.  troops  to  de¬ 
fend  all  of  them  as  well 

Connect  those  dots  and  you  have 
the  Republican  foreign  policy. 

The  House  Republicans  don’t 
seem  to  have  noticed  that  today’s 
U.N.  is  not  the  U.N.  of  the  1970's, 
when  the  Soviets  and  their  pals  could 
pass  a  resolution  that  the  world  was 
flat.  Today,  the  U.N.  is  us.  We  thor¬ 
oughly  dominate  it  It  blesses  what 
we  want  blessed,  like  Haiti,  and  it 
condemns  whom  we  want  con¬ 
demned,  like  the  Libyans. 

The  problem  with  the  U.N.  today  is 
not  that  it  is  too  strong,  but  that  it  is 
too  weak.  It  lacks  the  resources  (and 
management)  to  do  the  dirty  jobs 
that  we  want  done  but  don’t  want  to 
do  ourselves.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
weaken  it  further.  If  the  Republicans 
are  saying  that  the  UN.  should  be 
better  managed,  I  couldn’t  agree 
more ;  but  if  they  are  saying  that  it  is 
useless  and  we  should  gut  it  further, 
they  will  rue  the  day. 

"Maybe  their  problem  with  the 
U.N.  is  that  there  are  just  too  many 
foreigners  there."  mused  U.N.  Am¬ 
bassador  Madeleine  Albright,  "but 
that  really  can’t,  be  helped." 

But  the  Clinton  Administration  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  confusion.  One  reason 
the  U.N.  has  been  so  discredited  is 
because  Clinton  officials  frequently 
used  it  as  a  scapegoat  When  their 
Somalia  policy  went  over  a  cliff,  they 
blamed  the  U.N.,  even  though  all  the 
controversial  military  operations  in 
Somalia  were  directed  exclusively  by 
ihe  Pentagon.  Nevertheless,  Clinton 
officials  hid  behind  excuses  like  "The 
U.N.  made  me  do  it”  or  "Boutros 
Ghali  ate  my  homework." 

The  Clinton  team  is  compounding 
the  confusion  thanks  to  the  love-in 
dial  Secretary  of  State  barren 

Christopher  is  conductmg  wifo  J«se 

Helms,  head  of  the  Senate  Formgn 
Relations  Committee.  A  day  doesnc 
go  by  without  reading 
Chris  and  Jesse  are  getting  almg  so 
well.  This  does  not  warm  my  heart 
Chris,  wake  up!  Jesse  is  using  you  to 

legitimize  his  pUns  to  .^  foreign 
aid  and  development  assistance- YW 
think  you  can  appease  him  and  sav 
yourself  some  grief.  You  cant*? 
you  shouldn't.  Jesse  *  a  *f 

lied  isolationist,  with  no  sense  or 
America’s  role  in  the  worliBy«W- 
tog  up  wiih  him  you  are blumngthe 
fSd«««al  differen^  betwe^ 

him  and  the  mieniat«5naUsis.  Tms^ 

a  time  for  drawing  lines,  not  fudging 
them. 
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Lie  Detectors  Lie 
(Tell  the  C.I.  A.) 


By  Jeff  Stein 


Fredericksburg.  Va. 

In  1983,  an  Array  intelligence 
officer  made  a  desperate  call 
to  David  Lykken,  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  expert 
on  polygraphs.  The  officer 
said  that  he  had  just  flunked  two 
routine  lie  detector  tests  but  that  he 
hadn’t  done  anything  illegal,  and 
wanted  ro  know  if  Mr.  Lykken  had 


any  advice  on  beating  the  machine. 

Sure,  the  professor  said,  offering  a 
few  suggestions  involving  altering 
the  body’s  breathing  rate  and  blood 
pressure  at  strategic  times.  The  offi¬ 
cer  passed  the  next  test  easily.  “The 
only  hard  part  was  learning  how  to 
keep  a  straight  face,"  he  later  told 
Mr.  Lykken. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  start  of 
his  career  as  a  Russian  mole,  Aid- 
rich  Ames  passed  a  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  lie  detector  test.  In 
1991 ,  he  passed  another,  even  though 


he  was  on  the  agency’s  list  of  sus¬ 
pected  moles  and  living  at  a  level  far 
above  his  $70,000  Government  sala¬ 
ry.  Last  summer,  Dennis  DeConcim, 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee,  visited  Mr.  Ames 
in  jail  and  asked  how  he  passed  the 
exams.  “WeH,"  Mr.  Ames  replied, 
"they  don’t  work.” 

Well,  no  kidding.  But  tell  that  to 
the  C.LA.  Astonishingly,  the  security 
experts  at  Langley,  Va.,  and  in  the 
Pentagon  still  use  the  test  Mr.  Ames 
passed  with  no  sweat,  the  Control 


Two  Fathers  in  China 


By  BaoPu 


China's  paramount  lead¬ 
er,  Deng  Xiaoping,  is 
90  years  old  and  ailing, 
and  the  nation  seems 
f  about  to  fall  once 
again  info  political  un¬ 
certainty.  As  Mr.  Deng’s^  daughter 
Deng  Rong  travels  around  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  publicizing  her  new  biogra¬ 
phy  of  him,  she  may  try  to  set  the 
tone  of  his  obituaries,  glorifying  him 
as  a  heroic  figure  responsible  for 
China’s  economic  reforms. 

Whatever  she  thinks  of  her  father, 
I  will  remember  what  he  did  to  mine. 
My  father,  Bao  Tong,  has  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  China  for  nearly  six 
years  because  back  in  1989,  he  and 
Zhao  Ziyang,  then  the  Communist 
Party  chief,  represented  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  sympathetic  view  and  a 
more  humane  approach  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrating  in  Beijing. 

Their  ideas  on  political  reform 
represented  a  threat  to  the  old  guard 
in  the  government.  When  Mr.  Deng 
decided  in  the  spring  of  1989  to  oust 
Mr.  Zhao  and  imprison  Bao  Tong,  he 


created  convenient  scapegoats  for 
the  unrest  then  roiling  the  country, 
and  he  satisfied  the  complaints  of 
the  hard-liners  about  the  reforms. 
Inside  the  Chinese  Government  to¬ 
day.  the  idea  of  respect  for  individ¬ 
ual  lives  stays  imprisoned,  just  as 
my  father  does. 

Mr.  Deng’s  rule  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  total  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  lack  of  re- 


Hers  lies  dying, 
revered  as  a  hero. 
Mine  wastes 
away  in  jail. 


Bao  Pu.  a  computer  analyst  in  New 
York,  is  a  member  of  the  .executive 
committee  of  Human  RigMsn&naatu 


spect  for  the  rule  of  law.  The  crush¬ 
ing  of  the  peaceful  1989  student  dem¬ 
onstrations  centered  on  Tiananmen 
Square  in  Beijing,  despite  the  consti¬ 
tutionally  guaranteed  rights  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  assembly,  was 
only  one  instance. 

The  regime  continues  to  uphold  a 
discredited  ideology  and  enforce  po¬ 
litical  order  with  coenooh;  While  the 
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FRANK  RICH 


A  Dropout  Returns 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  benevolent  ruler  is  felled  by  a 
mysterious  illness  and  is  widely  ru¬ 
mored  to  be  mad  —  then  returns  to 
power  months  later  none  the  worse 
for  wear.  While  this  happens  to  be 
the  plot  of  Alan  Bennett's  "The  Mad¬ 
ness  of  King  George,”  it  is  also  the 
true  story  of  Neil  Rudenstine,  the 
president  of  Harvard. 

Suffering  from  "severe  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  unknown  origin,"  Mr. 
Rudenstine  abruptly  vacated  the 
most  visible  job  in  American  higher 
education  in  November,  setting  off 
both  rumors  about  his  menial  state 
and  a  national  reassessment  of  the 
role  of  university  presidents  in  a 
stressful  age.  During  his  absence. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  questioned 
his  ability  to  pass  Management  101  at 
Harvard's  own  Business  SchooL  The 
Harvard  Crimson  described  him  as 
"a  grind.”  with  "few  grand  accom¬ 
plishments  to  show  for  his  hard 
work”  during  his  three-year  tenure. 

But  Mr.  Rudenstine  is  back,  de¬ 
fending  his  record  and  saying  the 
only  ailment  he  had  was  indeed  ex- 


Neil  Rudenstine, 
back  at  Harvard. 


haustion.  On  Thursday  he  officially' 
returns  to  his  office.  Last  Thursday  I 
visited  him  at  home  here,  in  the 
forbidding  mansion,  well  removed 
from  the  campus,  where  Harvard 
has  safely  ensconced  its  presidents 
since  tear  gas  flooded  Harvard  Yard 
in  the  late  1960’s. 

Wearing  a  terminally  Ivy  blazer 
without  a  tie,  as  well  as  a  deep  tan 
picked  up  in  the  Caribbean,  Mr.  Ru¬ 
denstine  looks  far  too  young  and  fit 
for  someone  who  just  celebrated  his 
60th  birthday.  When  he  describes 
himself  as  "very  healthy”  and  his 
mind  as  “clicking  along,”  the  protes¬ 
tations  sound  redundant. 

Nor  has  he  been  much  chastened 
by  his  sabbatical.  Though  others 
may  have  seen  his  flameout  as  a  sign 
that  a  university  president  can  no 
longer  be  all  things  ro  all  constituen¬ 
cies  —  from  a  high-powered  C.E.O. 
to  an  avuncular  scholar-administra¬ 
tor  to  a  national  intellectual  force  — 
Mr.  Rudenstine  disagrees. 

He  still  believes  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  is  a  doable  job.  and  one 
primarily  concerned  with  the  uni¬ 


versity’s  educational  mission,  even 
at  a  time  when  he  must  spearhead 
an  unprecedented  $2.1  billion  fund- 
raising  drive  mandating  the  raising 
of  $1  million  a  day.  Though  he  will  be 
delegating  some  duties  to  others,  he 
will  not  disown  the  operating  style 
that  drives  him  to  write  staggering 
numbers  of  handwritten  notes  and 
play  a  hands-on  role  in  what  some 
critics  feel  is  academic  minutiae. 
His  aim  “is  to  be  more  efficient 
without  being  less  personal.” 

Mr.  Rudenstine’ s  efficiency  does 
not  extend  to  being  on-line.  He  does¬ 
n't  use  a  computer.  Which  is  what’s 
both  appealing  and  worrisome  about 
him.  Like  George  III,  both  he  and  the 
kingdom  he  runs  may  be  straddling 
a  fault  line  of  perilous  historical 
change. 

He  sees  the  crisis  as  coming  from 
without,  not  within.  Should  the  104th 
Congress  cut  Federal  student  aid,  he 
says,.it  will.be  “the  first  major  rever¬ 
sal  in  more  than  a  century"  of  the 
goal  of  making  higher  education  af¬ 
fordable  to  “all  students  of  talent  and 
motivation  from  all  backgrounds." 
(Mr.  Rudenstine  himself  was  a  schol¬ 
arship  student)  Should  cuts  in  re¬ 
search  funding  follow,  so  will  a  de¬ 
cline  in  “the  quality  and  capacity  of 
the  human  capital  that's  actually  out 
there  leading  and  running  our  soci¬ 
ety.” 

But  can  a  Harvard  president  do 
anything  about  it?  Mr.  Rudenstine 
says  he  will  speak  out  in  Washington, 
but  realistically  adds  that  “religious 
colleges”  and  what  he  calls  "small 
colleges”  —  Kennesaw  State,  per¬ 
haps?  —  may  make  more  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  difference  than  the  culturally  elite 
Harvard  right  now.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  a  Harvard  president  like  James 
B.  Cooant  could  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Rudenstine  says 
he  must  not  only  compete  with  far 
more  university  voices  than  Omani 
did  to  the  1930's  but  with  a  cacopho¬ 
nous  society  mirroring  talk  radio. 

Besides,  he  adds,  we  now  live  to  an 
era  where  so  much  of  “the  action" 
has  shifted  to  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  arenas  that  "education  itself  has 
fallen  down  to  terms  of  the  nation's 
priorities.”  And  if  education  is  not  a 
high  American  priority,  university 
presidents  are  not  about  to  be  “high 
on  the  list  of  what  the  nation  listens 
to.” 


That  Mr.  Rudenstine  is  now  strong 
enough  to  make  himself  heard  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  Whether  anyone  lis¬ 
tens  or  not  will  tell  us  more  about  the 
country’s  long-term  health  than  it 
does  about  his  own.  □ 


new-found  economic  freedom  has 
brought  with  it  an  overwhelming 
wave  of  acquisitiveness.  Since  pros¬ 
pects  are  best  for  people  with  con¬ 
nections,  those  with  political  power, 
like  Deng  Rong  and  her  siblings,  are 
among  the  richest. 

Is  the  economic  boom  due  to  the 
brilliance  of  the  Chinese  leadership 
or  to  Deng  Xiaoping?  Until  15  years 
ago  this  Government  managed  the 
economy  and  controlled  individual 
lives  in  unprecedented  depth  and  de¬ 
tail.  This  policy  led  the  nation  into 
numerous  economic  catastrophes. 

The  subsequent  economic  reforms 
have  been  so  successful  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  past  policies  were  so 
dreadful.  The  present  boom  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  release  of  the  sup¬ 
pressed  natural  economic  energy  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Deng  may  get  credit 
for  initiating  economic  reforms,  but 
it  is  the  Chinese  people  with  their 
new-found  freedom  who  have  im¬ 
proved  their  own  lives. 

Even  before  his  death,  Mr.  Deng  is 
being  praised  like  an  emperor  of 
dynasties  past.  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
use  his  contributions  to  the  economy 
to  acquit  him  of  responsibility  for  the 
killing  and  jailing  of  innocent  peo¬ 
ple.  □ 


Question  Test.  The  F.B.J.  has  jusi 
started  screening  its  applicants  and 
employees  with  >i.  “Polygraphs  are 
little  more  accurate  than  flipping  3 
coin,”  says  Dr.  Lykken. 

So  why  does  the  Government  per¬ 
sist  in  using  tests  that  don’t  work? 
Critics  say  it  has  to  do  with  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
Government  jobs  invested  in  such 
testing. 

There  was  another  clue  in  the  No¬ 
vember  1993  issue  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Journal  of  Psychophysiology,  the 
professional  journal  of  poly- 
graphers.  The  article,  which  argues 
that  the  Control  Question  Test  is  a 
disaster,  was  credited  to  John  J. 
Furedy.  3  psychologist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto.  But  a  footnote 
explains  that  he  had  a  co-author. 
Drew  C.  Richardson,  an  F.B.I.  super¬ 
visor  with  a  Ph.D.  in  physiology.  The 
F.B.I.  forced  Mr.  Richardson  to  re¬ 
move  his  byline  from  the  piece. 

You’d  think  the  F.B.I.  would  want 
to  heed  what  Mr.  Richardson,  its  only  ■ 
polygrapher  with  a  doctorate,  has  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  holes  in  its  security 
screen.  Instead,  it  has  transferred 
him  out  of  the  polygraph  unit  and 
forbidden  him  to  speak  publicly  on 
the  issue.  Thus  the  Congressional  Se¬ 
lect  Intelligence  Committees  and  the 
Joint  Security  Commission,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bodies  that  have  been  si  tir¬ 
ing  at  the  tea  leaves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Aldrich  Ames  case,  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  hi s  wisdom. 

Last  year,  however,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  did  say  at  a  conference  of  poly- 
graphy  experts  that  he  had  success¬ 
fully  taught  his  1 0-year-old  son  the 
techniques  to  beat  the  Control  Ques¬ 
tion  TesL 

“It’s  a  fine  instrument  for  interro¬ 
gation  if  you  already  have  strong 
evidence  or  someone’s  guilt."  Dr. 
Furedy  told  me.  But  as  a  trap  to  catch 
moles  randomly,  he  described  it  as 
"astrology."  “magic,"  "wishful 
thinking”  and  "a  lousy  way  of  finding 
out  if  somebody  is  a  double  agent." 

He  said  the  problem  stems  from 
ignoring  that  the  polygraph  isn't 


really  a  standardized  it*si.  U  de¬ 
pends  on  ihe  skills  nf  its  npcraior:  a 
polygrapher  interprets  ihe  subject's 
answers  and  aliens  his  questions  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Some  operators  are  better 
than  others. 

Is  the  F.B.J. "s  new  icsi  an  im¬ 
prove  mem?  Not  according  to  Law¬ 
rence  A.  Farwell.  a  former  C.I.A. 
consultant  now  at  on  the  faculty  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  who  wrote 
that  "if  all  of  the  hostile  intelligence 
agencies  in  the  world  had  put  their 
heads  together,  they  could  not  have 
come  up  with  a  program  better  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  future  Ames  cases 
than  this  new  F.B.I.  polygraph.” 

What  should  be  done?  First,  the 
Pentagon  should  be  made  to  release 


Cheating  is  easy 
.  (ask  Aldrich 
Ames). 


the  polygraph  study  n  did  m  the  late 
80's,  which  showed  the  u-sis  iu  he 
useless  in  screening  for  mules.  The 
report  was  quickly  suppressed.  Thc-n 
the  F.B.I.' s  polygraph  chief.  David 
Murphy,  shuuld  be  asked  m  hack  up 
his  questionable  claims  in  Congress 
that  F.B.I.  polygrapher*  could  have 
fished  Aldrich  Ames  from  the  dark. 

Finally,  the  intelligence  agencies 
should  drop  their  touching  concern 
about  the  civil  rights  of  < heir  officers 
and  start  scrutinizing  the  bank  bal¬ 
ances  and  tax  returns  of  all  employ¬ 
ees  with  access  to  secrets.  That  is  a 
lot  fairer  than  suhjecitmi  them  to 
polygraphs,  which  can  demean  the 
innocent  and  free  the  guilty. 


Jeff  Stem,  n  former  Army  mMli- 
gence  officer,  ij s  uutiiur  nf  "A  Murder 
in  Wuiinnc-  The  l'n/"id  </«y  Stun 
flint  Changed  /lie  Cmirse  of /he  Wl- 
iwni  War  “ 
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ANCIENT  SEALS  -  A  GIFT  FOR 


The  silver-plated  replicas  by  ARYE  AMYR  -  elegant,  handmade  pieces  to 
display  and  enjoy  -  let  you  hold  history  in  your  hands.  Born  in  Vienna, 
trained  in  Israel,  Arye  Amyr  presents  works  inspired  by  archaeological  finds 
and  ancient  Judaica: 

SILVER  DINAR, 
minted  during  Bar  Kochba 
war  135  C.E.,  with  the 
inscription  “FREEDOM 
FOR  JERUSALEM". 


<rr- '  ■  * 


SILVER  SHEKEL 
of  Israel,  issued  66-70 
C.E.,  decorated  with  3 
pomegranates  and  the 
inscription 
"JERUSALEM  THE 
HOLY." 


ANCIENT  SEAL 

discovered  at  Megiddo, 
decorated  with  LION  OF 
JUDAH,  issued  during 
8th  century  B.C.E. 


MATTITYAHU 
ANT1GONUS 
coin,  showing  the 
MENORA  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  Dated 
40  B.C.E. 


/  'Pp 
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The  earliest  Hebrew  coin 
struck  in  JUDEA, 
inscribed  UYHDM  in 
Aramaic.  First  half  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.E. 


Each  coin  is  mounted  on  a  beautiful  dark  stained  wood  base,  10x10  cm.  Each  coin  is 
signed,  with  Certificate  of  Origin  attached. 

Total  height  approx.  30  mm.,  weight  approx.  400  g.  AH  pieces  are  delivered  in  a  silver- 
colored  gift  box. 

Suggested  retail  price:  NIS  269. 

JP  introductory  price:  NIS  199,  incl.  door-to-door  delivery,  where  available. 
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f  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  B1 ,  Jerusalem  91000.  Tel.  02-241 282,  Fax  02-241 21 2 
)  Please  send  me: 

□  DINAR  Q  LION  SEAL  □  MENORA  □  JUDEAN  COIN 


□  SHEKEL 

Enclosed  is  my  check  payable  to  The  Jerusalem  Post  for  NlS  199  per  item,  or  credit  card  details: 
O  Visa  □  Jsracard  □  Diners 
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Address. 
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ART 


A  Women’s  Work  is  (Sometimes)  Done 


Feminist  art  of  the 
1970’s  is  on  display 

again,  looking _ 

exactly  the  same  and 
completely  different. 


By  M.G.  Lord 


It  all  began  in  the  "Womb  Room"  —  my 
conversion  to  feminist  art,  that  is. 

Like  many  women  of  ray  generation 
—  too  young  or  too  out-of-it  to  have  paid 
attention  to  what  our  older  sisters 
stirred  up  in  the  1970‘s  —  1  harbored  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  art  of  the  early  women’s 
movement.  It  seemed  embarrassing,  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  bodily  fluids  and  occasionally  so 
bloody  that  it  might  have  been  executed  at 
the  scene  of  a  traffic  accident.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly.  much  of  it  also  seemed  bloodless  — 
encumbered  with  so  much  theory  that  all 
the  red  paint  in  the  world  couldn't  make  it 
come  alive.  And  it  was  old  news;  after  25 
years,  who  cared? 

But  that  was  before  I  experienced  the 
"Womb  Room,"  a  category-defying  work 
now  at  the  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts,  1040 
Grand  Concourse,  in  a  show  called  "Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labor:  ‘Women's  Work  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Art.’'  The  exhibition,  which  opened  on 
Friday  and  runs  through  June  II,  presents 
more  than  50  works  by  35  artists. 


From  a  distance,  the  “Womb  Room," 
which  was  tamely  titled  "Crocheted  Envi¬ 
ronment"  when  Faith  Wilding  made  it  in 
1972,  looks  like  a  giant  free-form  tea  cozy,  it 
consists  of  a  rope  web  filled  with  contrasting 
crochet  patterns.  It  is  at  once  a  shelter  and  a 
craft  item,  a  linking  of  the  male  domain  of 
architecture  with  the  female  world  of  nee¬ 
dlework. 


Miriam  schapW's  fera- 

iawre  “Dollhouse  ““"failed  “male 
mist  obsession  with  in  a  studio 

gaze,”  Which  mate  model  awaits 

atop  the  house,  a  nude  m  V*  anist. 

die  objectifying  gaze  of  / 

Nor  has  Ms.  Chicago’s 
struaiion  Bathroom  tap  exact 

disturb  -  though  «  - 


disturb  —  tnougn  n  »  Ils  me 


explained,  weu,  -  -or 

menstruation,  but  there  has  ^  ^ 

change  in  the  size  and  shap® 

Tampax  since  that  time.” 

TWo  decades  have  also  altered  the  place 
of  women’s  crafts  in  society.  Wh«iF«» 
Wilding  was  growing  up.  she  afsoc^“ 
needlework  with  tradition  and  enforced 
femininity."  But  for  many  of  today  s  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  liberated  mothers  did 
teach  them  crafts,  needlework  is  a  subver¬ 
sive  medium. 

"My  students  are  begging  me  to  teach 
them  crocheting,  embroidery  and  knitting, 
said  Ms.  Wilding,  who  teaches  painting  at 
Cooper  Union.  “It’s  a  rebellion  against 
what's  taught  in  art  school  —  a  polemic 
about  hand  art  in  contrast  to  computer 
work.  Men  in  particular  are  asking  me.  But 
then,  men  have  always  ripped  off  women  s 
activities  and  gotten  famous  from  them,  so 
I'm  not  going  to  teach  them." 


Still,  many  men  have  learned,  including 
several  who  are  represented  in  the  Bronx 
Museum  show.  They  include  Jim  Isemaann, 
who  uses  rug-booking  techniques  in  his  shag 
paintings;  Michael  Cummings,  whose  nar¬ 
rative  quilts  tell  political  stories,  and 
Charles  Ledray,  who  stitches  Barbie-doll- 
size  clothes  into  soft  sculptures. 


r  M  Hiinli  tor  The  Nn»  Yort  Tunr*  • 


Faith  Wilding  crocheting  the  "Womb  Room"  installation  at  the  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts-A  capacity  to  disturb. 


But  one  cannot  appreciate  its  power  until 
one  stands  inside  it.  Close-up,  the  yam  and 
cord,  knotted  in  a  rough  pattern  of  bumps 
and  gaps,  resemble  a  wall  of  cells  in  the 
body.  The  viewer  feels  enveloped  in  an 
organic  space  —  eerily,  disconcertingly  in 
utero.  Or  that  was  how  I  felt  watching  Ms. 
Wilding,  swathed  in  a  flea-market  muffler 
not  of  her  own  knitting,  assemble  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  unheated  museum  a  week  before 
the  show’s  opening. 


Lydia  Yee.  the  staff  curator  who  organ¬ 
ized  “Division  of  Labor.”  said  the  show 


M.  G.  Lord  is  the  author  of  "Forever 
Barbie:  The  Unauthorized  Biography  of  a 
Real  Doll." 


"deals  with  many  divisions:  the  social  divi¬ 
sion  of  work  roles  based  on  race,  gender  and 
class,  the  different  ways  female  and  male 
artists  approach  art  making,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  so-called  high  an  and  ap¬ 
plied  art."  These  were  also  the  concerns  of 
feminist  an  in  the  70's.  And  although  the 
show  features  many  pieces  from  the  80’s 
and  90‘s,  Ms.  Yee  dares  to  place  the  new 
work  in  the  context  of  the  old.  exhibiting  . 
pieces  that  because  of  their  an-wortd  unfa- 
shionability  have  spent  nearly  25  years  un¬ 
der  wraps. 

The  "Womb  Room”  was  originally  pan  of 
"Womanhouse,"  the  legendary  1972  exhibi¬ 
tion  mounted  in  an  abandoned  Hollywood 
mansion  by  Judy  Chicago,  Miriam  Schapiro 
and  participants  in  the  Feminist  Art  Pro¬ 


gram,  which  Ms.  Schapiro  and  Ms.  Chicago 
founded  at  the  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts  in  1971.  To  look  at  recent  work,  Bronx 
Museum  visitors  must  walk  through  a  par¬ 
tial  reconstruction  of  “Womanhouse," 
which,  after  its  long  absence  from  public 
view,  has  acquired  the  naughty  fascination 
of  the  forbidden. 


In  the  80’s,  when  theory  was  all  the  rage, 
feminist  artists  who  used  traditional  wom¬ 
en’s  crafts  to  comment  on  the  condition  of 
women  were  tarred  as  “essentialist"  and 
excluded  from  exhibitions.  “There  was  a 
retreat  from  the  original  aims  of  the  femi¬ 
nist  an  movement  and  a  marginalization  of 
chose  of  us  who  had  pioneered  them,"  Ms. 
Chicago  explained. 


Norma  Braude,  the  author,  with  Mary  D. 
Garrard,  of  the  1994  book  “The  Power  of 
Feminist  An:  The  American  Movement  of 
the  1970’s,  History  and  Impact,"  said,  "The 
movement  was  literally  written  out  of  histo¬ 
ry,  when  it  wasn't  being  denigrated.’*  Ms. 
Braude  and  Ms.  Garrard  attribute  the  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  feminist  art  to  young 
women  who  missed  it  the  first  time  around. 

Yet  the  revival  cannot  exactly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  full-fledged.  Big  studies  like  “The 
Power  of  Feminist  Art"  are  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  major  exhibitions,  but,  because  no 
museum  was  willing  to  mount,  one,  the  book 
was  published  without  a  linked  show. 

The  years  in  storage,  however,  have  nei¬ 
ther  eroded  the  contents  nor  diminished  the 
power  of  “Womanhouse-"  A  visual  joke  in  , 


Even  the  most  resourceful  men,  however, 
cannot  comment  autobiographically  on 
motherhood  —  a  theme  that  until  the  femi¬ 
nist  art  of  the  70’s  had  not  been  widely 
explored.  “Division  of  Labor"  spotlights  two 
ground-breaking  interpretations  of  mother¬ 
hood  by  mothers:  Mirai  Smith’s  “Knit  Baby 
Kit,"  a  hand-knit,  featureless,  diapered  blob 
inauspiciously  emblazoned  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  “The  Baby  Is  Dead,"  and  part  of  Mary 
Kelly’s  "Post  Partum  Document,"  a  work 
that  includes  her  sot's  diaper  liners. 


Ms.  Kelly  made  a  point  of  keeping  pic¬ 
tures  of  herself  and  her  son  out  of  the  work 
so  that  its  message  about  mother-child  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  universal.  Still,  one  wonders 
what  has  become. of  her  infant  collaborator, 
now  in  his  20’s:  Is  he  an  investment  banker? 

"No,"  she  said.  "He's  an.  .artist  and  a 
photographer.  He  asked  me  to  pose  for  some 
of  his  photographs,  which  of  course  I  could¬ 
n't  refuse,  could  1?"  .  - 


FILM 


TWOFERS 


Quiet  Please,  Birds  Nesting 


By  alfio  Mtcct  /  Edited  by  Will  Shortz 


By  PHILLIP  W.  D.  MARTIN 


In  the  recent  film  "Far  From 
Home:  The  Adventures  of  Yel¬ 
low  Dog,"  a  teen-age  boy  and 
his  Labrador  retriever  struggle 
to  survive  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  without  violat¬ 
ing  a  single  tree,  branch  or  wayward 
twig.  This  boy-dog  adventure  was 
shot  amid  the  unspoiled  splendor  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia. 
Not  coincidentally,  it  is  there,  and  all 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  environ¬ 
mentalists  have  been  locked  in  battle 
with  wealthy  lumber  barons  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  land  and  its  resources. 

On  outdoor  film  locations  —  from 
the  sands  of  Arizona  (where  “Star- 
gate"  was  filmed)  to  the  wilderness 
of  Utah  (where  "City  Slickers  II" 
was  made)  to  the  concrete  of  Bur¬ 
bank  —  Hollywood  studios  are  be¬ 
coming  more  environmentally  con¬ 
scious.  "Far  From  Home,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  took  special  pains  with  a 
scene  in  which  the  boy  and  his  dog 
must  cross  a  110-fooi-long  log  that 
spans  a  deep  gorge.  Rather  than 
transport  an  acuta!  stripped  tree 
from  one  of  ihe  nearby  Northwest 
states,  where  logging  is  common¬ 
place,  the  film  makers  built  a  replica 
of  a  log  and  hired  a  Russian  structur¬ 
al  engineer  to  position  ii  over  the 
gorge  and  remove  it  after  the  shot 
was  finished,  being  careful  not  to 
harm  the  surrounding  area. 


for  countless  explosions.  “They'll 
drop  canisters  that  look  like  napalm, 
and  special  effects  will  set  off  a  huge 
fire  in  the  palm  trees  using  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallons  of  fuel,"  she  wrote. 
"Twelve  hundred  gallons  of  gasoline 
went  up  in  a  minute  and  a  half."  That 
was  in  1979,  widely  considered  to  be 
the  bad  old  days. 


Hollywood 
studios  are 
becoming 
naturalists. 
Sonietimes. 


For  critics  of  the  industry’s  tradi¬ 
tional  “make  a  movie  at  any  cost” 
philosophy  that  allowed  the  creation 
of  scorched-earth  classics  like 
"Apocalypse  Now,”  the  new-found 
respect  for  fragile  ecosystems  and 
nesting  birds,  which  began  in  the  late 
1980's,  is  refreshing.  But  some  envi¬ 
ronmentalists  are  not  convinced  that 
big  studios  are  concerned  about  the 
larger  global  picture.  Other  groups, 
including  local  film  commissions, 
complain  that  environmentalists 
have  gone  too  far  in  setting  stand¬ 
ards  for  movie  making. 

The  farther  one  gets  from  the  stu¬ 
dios,  geographically,  the  more  temp¬ 
tation  there  may  be  to  disregard 
environmental  harm,  in  her  book 
"Notes  About  the  Making  of  'Apoca¬ 
lypse  Now,'"  Eleanor  Coppola  de¬ 
scribed  the  damages  that  her  hus¬ 
band,  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  inflict¬ 
ed  on  the  PhilJipines  when  he  made 
his $40  million  film:  burning  rubber 
tires  to  generate  smoke  and  calling 


Phillip  W.  D.  Martin  is  a  commen¬ 
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But  recent  years  have  had  their 
guilty  parties  as  well.  The  Castle 
Rock  Entertainment  film  “City 
Slickers  II,”  for  example,  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  some  environmentalists  in 
Utah  as  a  prime  example  of  destruc¬ 
tive  movie  making.  On  Oct.  3, 1993,  a 
Utah  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
ranger  cited  a  Castle  Rock  location 
manager  for  ordering  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  construction  of  a  road  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  wilderness  area  near  the  town 
of  Moab.  A  written  bureau  report 
described  the  Castle  Rock  represent¬ 
ative  as  “mostly  indifferent  to 
B.L.M.  guidelines  and  concerns," 
and  the  ranger  recommended  that 
the  film  company  be  denied  permits 
in  the  future. 

And  that  was  just  the  beginning  of 
problems,  says  Scott  Groene,  a  staff 
lawyer  for  the  Southern  Utah  Wil¬ 
derness  Alliance.  "They  also 
dumped  contaminated  water  into  a 
drainage,"  he  says.  “And  after  they 
did  this  stampede  scene  in  one  of  our 
wilderness  areas,  the  place  was  so 
trampled  they  had  to  scrape  off  the 
top  soil  in  a  land  that  received  very 
little  precipitation."  (Representa¬ 
tives  of  Castle  Rock  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter.) 

"Geronimo,”  a  western  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures,  was  filmed  in  the 
same  area  that  year  —  and  with 
similar  results.  "The  problem  with 
‘Geronimo1  is  that  they  bulldozed  an 
archeological  site,"  Mr.  Groene 
says.  “It  was  actually  flagged,  and  a 
guy  drove  a  front-end  loader  over  it 
anyway.  It  was  in  the  range  of  800 
years  old. 

“We  don't  want  to  stop  the  film 
industry,"  he  adds.  "We  just  want 
them  to  do  it  right."  (Representa¬ 
tives  of  Columbia  also  declined  to 
comment  on  the  matter.) 

But  the  film  industry,  and  those  in 
its  corner,  say  environmentalists  do 


want  to  stop  movie  making,  or  at 
least  slow  it  down. 

“The  thing  I  have  experienced 
with  environmentalists  is  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  no  compromise,"  says  Bette 
Stanton,  executive  director  of  the 
Moab  to  Monument  Valley  Film 
Commission,  one  of  America's  oldest 
film  commissions.  “You  can’t  go  to 
the  bargaining  table  with  someone 
like  thaL  Film  companies  are  under 
more  restrictions  and  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope  because  of  the  pressures 
from  Scott  Groene  and  the  environ¬ 
mental  groups  they  have  here." 

Lisa  Rawlins,  vice  president  of 
Warner  Brothers  studio  and  produc¬ 
tion  affairs,  who  arranged  location 
sites  for  last  year's  "Maverick"  in 
southern  Utah,  says  she  was  caught 
in  the  middle  of  such  a  conflict 
“Maverick"  was  to  be  filmed  in  a 
proposed  wilderness  area,  she  says; 
the  film  makers  were  allowed  ac¬ 
cess  because  it  was  not  yet  officially 
protected.  But,  she  says,  "the  envi¬ 
ronmentalists  said  they  would  pro¬ 
tect  it  at  all  costs  and  put  up  a  big 
fight"  She  eventually  got  her  per¬ 
mits  but  only  after  a  long  battle. 

Arranging  locations  for  "Free  Wil¬ 
ly  11,"  this  summer’s  sequel  to  the 
popular  save-Lh e-whale  movie,  was 
less  complicated,  Ms.  Rawlins  says, 
because  "we  first  went  up  and  met 
with  environmental  groups  to  see 
how  we  could  meet  their  concerns 
and  let  them  know  we  were  not  going 
to  make  any  changes  to  the  area.” 

Warner  Brothers  followed  similar 
procedures  in  filming  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  “Outbreak"  in  northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  film,  which  stars  Dustin 
Hoffman  and  Morgan  Freeman,  was 
rushed  into  production  to  beat  a  sim¬ 
ilar  script  then  in  development. 

“We  had  to  be  careful  going  in 
with  the  highway  shots  because  we 
had  nesting  birds  in  the  area,"  Ms. 
Rawlins  says,  “and  we  had  a  helicop¬ 
ter  shot  we  had  to  be  very  careful 
with.  We  rerouted  the  shot  so  that  we 
stayed  clear  of  the  area." 

Because  of  its  new  consciousness 
about  social  issues,  the  film  industry 
is  sensitive  not  only  to  the  abuse  of 
animals  but  also  to  the  abuse  of 
trees,  grass,  coral  reefs  and  deserts. 
And  this  sensitivity  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  modem  technology  offers  al¬ 
ternatives.  If  real,  the  burning  of 
New  Orleans's  famous  Oak  Alley 
plantation  in  "Interview  With  the 
Vampire"  would  have  contributed  — 
albeit  ever  so  slightly  —  to  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  ozone  layer.  But  the  fire 
was  created  by  adding  digital  flames 
to  a  house  equipped  with  nothing 
more  than  a  little  smoke  and  very 
bright  lights. 


ACROSS 

I  Auto’s  high  and  low 

6  Just - (not  much) 

10  Biographer’s  item 
14  Work  period 

19  - in  the  right 

direction 

20  Reply  to  the  Little 
Red  Hen 

21  N.F.L  kicker  Matt 

22  Novelist - Vargas 

Llosa 

23  Where 

accom  modations 
might  give  trouble 
25  Halfofapopduo 

27  Unearned 

28  Ruth’s  land,  in  the 
Bible 

30  Applauded 

31  Like  some  hair 

32  Of  the  shinbone 

34  Wall  Street  worker, 
for  short 

35  Like  •sequoia,” 
Ietterwise 

38  Charles  Perrault 
tale 

40  Off  yonder 

44  “ - id"  (gleeful 

ay) 

45  Actress  Turner 

46  - -jongg 

47  Home  of  the  oldest 
university  in  the 
Americas 

48  Big  Ten’s - State 

49  Dirty  digs 

50  Ancient  monument 

52  Time  to  attack 

53  Blemishes 

56  Moving  packs 

57  Ballet  bend 

58  Rome's - WaU 

59  Super 

60  Addict 

61  Part  of  an  inning 

62  Coiffures 

66  Chump 

67  Yuks 

69  Counting  method 

70  Blank  spaces  ' 

73  Kind  of  mitt 

74  Stand 

77  Virgin,  in  a  way 

79  Lacerate 

80  Smears 

82  Big  name  in 
cosmetics 

83  Kind  of  sermon 

84  Throw  for - 

86  Treatment 

87  One  with  no 
standing? 

88  Marketer’s  start 

|  86  Drama  critic  John 
90  Some  dives 
94  Frost  lines 

96 - witchhunt 

98  French  rocket 
i  99  End  piece 
1100  Whip  up 

104  Res — loquitur 

105  Get  ready  for 
dinner? 


11 12  13  |4 


Is  [7  ■ a  19 


11  112 

1  : 

1.13 

I _ 

1  . 

1 - J 

!  'I  ' 


1 35  I  36  1 37 


40  41  42 


64  [65  ^■66 


1 70  |  71 


74  75  76 


100  101 1 102 


103  ^H104 


106  1107  IDS 


109  Tasty  pie  filling 


111  Noted  English 
diarist 


113  Saw 

114  Domestic  slave 

115  Murder 

116  Princess’ need-  ■ 

117  Six  Felipes 

118  It’s  an  imposition- 

119  Chip,  maybe 

120  Veers 
DOWN 

■  1  Bust-up  • 

2  Ice  star  Phil,  to 
friends 

3  Egyptian  sun  disk 

4  Aged 

5  Aeronautical 
maneuver 

6  Worked  up 

7  Beer  mug 

8  To — -(exactly) 

9  Ouster 

10  Secure 

11  Thick-trunked 
'■  African- tree  - 

12  German  pronoun 

13  Public, 
embarrassment 

14  Soil: 

15  Invaderof2J8B.C. 

16  You  can  see 
through  it 

17  Donizetti’s  “La — ■ 
'  du  Regiment" 

18  Digital  - 


24  Dark  blue 
26  Wrecks 
29  Sash  for 
Cho-Cho-San 

32  Air 

33  Was  imminent 

35  Big'gtfns,  for  short 

36  “The  Country  GhI" 
playwright 

37  Adventurer  with 
Robin  '  ; . 

38  Statelydance 

39  It’s  hard  to  believe 

41  Fusses 

42  With  force,  . . 

43  Shone 

45  Indian  water  pot 

49  Japanese  yes ' 

50  Volume  units 
52  Lock 

54  Grumble 

55  Biggest  stars, 
briefly 

56  “One  for  My  Baby” 
singer 
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Parents  beware:  Misuse  of  car  seats  can  cause  casualties 


PARENTING 


BRIAN  MOOAR 


A 


a  ne  placed  his  three-year-olc 
daughter.  Dana,  into  her  caj 
one  rainy  afternoon  in  Sep 
tember,  Bryan  Hutchinson  snapped  the 
buckle  closed  and  tugged  her  safety  belt 
to  make  sure  she  was  protected  -  anc 
then  he  checked  it  again,  t0  make 


4 


minmes  later,  as  his  wife,  Michel, 
drove  through  a  storm  on  a  curvy  roa 
near  Olney,  Maryland,  she  lost  doom 
of  the  car  and  collided  head-on  with 
pickup  truck. 

In  the  violent  collision,  the  seat  d. 
signed  to  save  Dana’s  life  flipped  fo. 
ward,  and  Dana’s  bead  smashed  again: 
the  dashboard. 


Two  days  later,  Michele  Hutchinson 
cradled  Dana  in  her  arms  one  last  time 
before  the  child  was  removed  from  life 
support. 

Dana’s  death  was  devastating  to  the 
Hutchinsons,  but  they  were  even  more 
crushed  to  leant  it  could  have  been 
prevented  if  they  had  installed  the  car 
seat  correctly. 

The  seat  belt  in  their  1991  Mercury 
Cougar  was  not  designed  to  secure  their 
child  seat,  which  could  have  been  se¬ 
cured  with  a  free  supplementary  buckle 
provided  by  Mercuiy  to  fasten  the  lap 
belt  to  an  anchor  on  the  floor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  police  and  federal  officials. 


**It’s  every  parent’s  worst  night¬ 
mare,”  Bryan  Hutchinson  said.  “We 
weren't  careless.  We  did  everything  we 
thought  we  were  supposed  to  do.” 


Although  child  seats  have  saved 
countless  lives  since  they  became  man¬ 
datory  for  transporting  small  children, 
the  US  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  estimates  that  more 
than  50  children  are  killed  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  injured  each  year  as  a  result 
of  improper  use. 

“When  correctly  used,  child  seats  are 
71  percent  effective  in  preventing  fatali¬ 
ties,’’  NHTSA  Administrator  Ricardo 
Martinez  said.  “However,  we  are  still 
saving  only  about  half  as  many  lives  as 
we  could.” 

But  although  auto-restraint  systems 
have  become  easier  to  use  and  more 
comfortable  for  adults  during  the  last 
decade,  child-restraint  systems  have  be¬ 
come  more  complicated. 

Different  types  of  seat  belts  and  child 
seats  require  different  modifications.  In 
some  instances,  seat  belts  can  be  modi-  - 
fied  with  a  simple  I-shaped  locking  clip. 
In  others,  car  owners  must  install  a 
supplementary  belt. 

Child  seats  “are  deceptively  simple¬ 
looking  devices,”  said  Sharon  Frei- 
mutb.  spokeswoman  for  Century  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  of  Macedonia.  Ohio,  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  child  re¬ 
straints  in  the  US.  “I  know  people  don’t 
want  to  read  the  manuals  - 1  don’t  want 
to  read  them.  But  there  are  some  kinds 
of  belts  that  can’t  be  used  with  car  seats . 
They  won’t  hold  the  seat  in  tightly 
enough,  and  they’re  going  to  move,  and 
the  lads  are  going  to  get  hurt.” 


How  safe  is  your  child’s  car  seat?  Studies  show  that  extra  precautions 
are  necessary  for  ultimate  security. 


Martinez  said  many  parents  have  a 
tendency  to  disregard  manuals  and  try 
to  install  child  seats  as  they  would  as¬ 
semble  a  toy. 


“They...  figure  they’re  smart  enough 
to  do  it  without  reading  the  instruc¬ 
tions.”  Martinez  said.  “When  they  are 
all  done,  it  looks  good,  but  there  are 


some  extra  pieces  left  over.  That  may 
be  okay  with  a  toy  but  not  a  device  that 
can  save  a  child's  life.” 

Experts  said  many  injuries  and 
deaths,  including  Dana  Hutchinson's, 
are  not  the  result  of  parental 
negligence. 

Instead,  they  blame  complex  instruc¬ 
tions  and  subtle  differences  between 
restraint  systems  that  make  it  difficult 
for  drivers  to  know  for  sure  whether  a 
child  really  is  safe. 

'T  think  the  biggest  problem  with 
infant  and  child  restraints  today  is  mis¬ 
use,"  said  Brian  O’Neill,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety. 

Experts  said  the  most  foolproof 
method  of  protecting  children  in  cars  is 
to  use  a  manual  lap  belt,  which  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  center  back 
seat. 

Those  belts  generally  are  anchored 
far  enough  behind  the  back  seat  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  child  seat  from  pitching  for¬ 
ward  in  a  crash. 

Stephanie  Tombrcllo.  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  advocacy  group  Safety- 
BeltSafe  USA  in  Inglewood,  Califor¬ 
nia.  said  her  volunteers  are  astounded 
by  the  widespread  misuse  they  see 
when  conducting  safety-seat  checkup 
clinics  for  parents. 

“These  are  people  who  are  highly 
motivated,  concerned  about  safety,  and 
most  of  them  come  for  an  ‘Attaboy, 
you’re  a  wonderful  parent'  response.” 
Tombrello  said.  "We  find  that  75  to  9U 
percent  have  some  problems”  that 
could  result  in  serious  injury  or  the 
death  of  a  child. 

For  example,  infants  placed  in  rear¬ 


facing  seats  should  never  be  secured  in 
the  front  seat  of  a  car  with  a  passenger- 
side  air  bag.  which  can  injure  the  child 
when  it  inflates.  Also,  front  seat  belts  in 
newer  cars  are  anchored  with  stiff  stalks 
that  axe  much  farther  forward  than  old¬ 
er  models. 

That's  safer  for  adults,  but  it  could 
cause  instability  for  a  child  seat  during  a 
crash.  Such  belts  should  be  avoided. 

Another  seat-belt  system  prone  to 
parent  error  is  any  type  of  motorized 
shoulder  harness  that  automatically 
shifts  into  position  when  the  door  is 
dosed. 

In  some  cases,  those  systems  require 
a  special  supplemental  belt  provided  by 
the  automaker. 

Howard  Willson,  a  Chrysler  vehicle 
safety  engineer  and  chairman  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers'  child 
restraint  system  task  force,  said  US 
automakers  have  spent  the  last  five 
years  trying  to  correct  the  problems. 

Federal  officials  said  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  solution  is  a  system  known  as  Iso- 
fix,  a  standardized  design  in  which  a 
built-in  fastener  on  the  child  seat  would 
snap  directly  into  a  device  anchored  to 
the  vehicle  frame. 

Isofix  could  be  incorporated  into  all 
new  cars  and  child  seats  around  the 
world,  proponents  said.  Just  as  consum¬ 
ers  are  assured  electrical  devices  can  be 
plugged  safely  into  their  home  sockets, 
compatibility  would  be  guaranteed  for 
all  cars  and  safety  seats  using  Isofix. 

But  such  a  solution  could  be  years 
away.  Tombrello  and  others  said,  and 
current  cars  and  child  restraints  will 
remain  in  use  for  decade  or  two. 

(The  Washington  Post) 


Justices  trust  Knesset  judgment  on  religious  status  quo 


In  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  as 
a  High  Court  of  Justice,  before 
President  Justice  Meir  Shamgar, 
Deputy  President  Justice  Aharon 
Barak,  and  justices  Eliezer  Gold¬ 
berg.  Theodore  Orr  and  Mishael 
Chcskin,  in  the  matter  of  advocate 
Ze'ev  Velner  and  others .  petition¬ 
ers.  versus  the  Israel  Labor  Party, 
the  Shas  party  and  others,  respon¬ 
dents  (H.C. 5364/94  and  five 
others f. 

IN  July  1994  the  Labor  and 
Shas  parties  signed  a  coalition 
agreement,  section  3  of  which 
provided,  inter  alia,  that  “to  the 
extent  that  the  status  quo  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  will  be  disturbed, 
the  parties  undertake  to  restore 
the  situation  by  legislation.” 

The  Labor  Party  also  under¬ 
took  to  support,  with  the  whole  1 
coalition,  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  10  of  the  Basic  Law:  The 
Dignity  and  Freedom  of  Man,  of 
1992.  to  entrench  the  status  quo. 

The  agreement  also  provided 
that  the  prime  minister  would  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  jurists 
to  recommend  legislation  for 
achieving  the  above  purpose. 

The  petitioners  contended  that 
the  agreement  was  illegal,  and 
moved  the  Supreme  Court,  sit¬ 
ting  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  to 
set  it  aside.  We  will  discuss  their 
ruling  in  two  separate  articles, 
beginning  today. 

JUSTICE  SHAMGAR,  deliver¬ 
ing  the  first  judgment  of  the 
court,  commented  on  the  agreed 
amendment  to  section  10  of  the 
above  Basic  Law.  As  constitu¬ 
tional  legislation,  he  said,  that 
Law  was  intended  to  lay  down 
the  principles  of  government, 
and  to  create  the  recognized  and 
protected  status  of  man's  basic 
freedoms.  The  proposed  aim  of 
establishing  protected  religious 
prohibitions  with  a  higher  status 
than  the  basic  freedoms  would 
upset  the  desirable  legislative 
balance;  it  would  necessarily  der¬ 
ogate  from  the  status  of  those 


freedoms  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  petitioners'  principal  sub¬ 
missions.  he  continued,  were 
aimed  at  section  3  above.  The 
section’s  intention  was  dear:  any 
judgment  of  the  court  which,  in 
the  above  parties'  opinion,  dis¬ 
turbed  the  status  quo  in  religious 
matters,  would,  ipso  facto,  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  legislation  to  restore  the 
former  situation. 

No  one  disputed  the  Knesset's 
right  to  pass  legislation,  nor  the 
right  of  factions  or  individual 
members  to  initiate  it.  The  status 
of  provisions  concerning  religion 
should  also  be  respected. 

The  flaw  in  section  3  was  the 
prior  consent  to  invalidate  judg¬ 
ments  without  knowing  their 
grounds,  reasonableness  or  justi¬ 
fication  .""Lawful  decisions  could 
not  be  made  without  weighing 
the  facts,  a  principle  discussed; 
for  example,  ‘in  Berger’s  case 
(H.C.297/82;  The  Jerusalem 
Post ,  July  24,  1983). 

The  law,  like  life  itself,  was  not 
static  for  the  individual  or  for  so¬ 
ciety.  The  court  dealt  with  actual 
problems  brought  before  it  by 
parties  seeking  a  legal  solution.  A 
prime  example,  among  others 
which  the  president  died,  was 
Bavli's  case  (H.C.  1000/92;  The 
Jerusalem  Post ,  March  23.  1994), 
in  which  the  court  construed  the 
law  concerning  the  property 
rights  of  divorced  spouses  to  con¬ 
form  with  current  trends. 

Citing,  inter  alia,  the  Peretz 
case  (H.C.262/62;  Selected  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judgments  [English] 
Vol.  IV,  p.  191)  he  also  empha¬ 
sized  that  organs  of  government 
.were  trustees  of  the  community. 
An  essential  ingredient  of  proper 
democratic  rule  was  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  arms  of 
government,  including  balance 
and  mutual  respect  between  the 
legislature  and  the  judiciary.  The 
agreement  now  considered  dis¬ 
turbed  that  balance  aad  was 
unacceptable. 

The  question  now  arose.  Jus- 
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tice  Shamgar  continued,  whether 
the  coart  should  intervene.  Cit¬ 
ing,  inter  alia,  die  cases  of  Nei- 
man  and  Ben-Shalom  (E.A.  2/84 
and  2/88;  Selected  Judgments  [su¬ 
pra]  Vol.  VIII,  p.  83;  the  Post , 
November  9,  1988),  be  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  competition  in  par¬ 
ty  political  activity.  The  parties 
were  entitled  to  promote  their 
aims  both  before  the  electorate 
and  in  the  Knesset.  Although 
these  features  sometimes  led  to 
extreme  results,  they  were  part  of 


the  price  worth  paying  to  pre- 
seiVe  otiirway  of  life.  ’ 

Nevertheless,,  the  court  .had . 
held,  for  example  in  the  cases  of  - 
Shalit  and  Zerezevsky  (H.C.1601 
and  1635/90;  the  Post,  May  16, 
1990.  and  March  6.  1991),  that 
coalition  agreements  were  justifi¬ 
able.  However,  it  had  intervened 
only  in  extreme  cases  of  illegality, 
corruption  or  where  basic  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  were  seriously 
threatened,  and  even  then  with 
reluctance. 

While  Justice  Shamgar  reiter¬ 
ated  his  criticisms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  he  believed  that  the  flaws 
in  section  3  could  be  remedied 
within  the  normal  democratic 
process  without  the  court’s  inter¬ 
vention.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  petitions  be  dismissed. 


JUSTICE  GOLDBERG  con¬ 
curred  with  the  president. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement, 
be  said,  suffered  an  “eclipse” 
when  they  disturbed  the  balance 
between  the  arms  of  government. 
The  majority  of  society  certainly 
didn't  challenge  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  was  “the  citizen’s 
safest  and  most  objective  protec¬ 
tion  in  his  differences  with  the 
authorities.” 

The  unfettered  right  of  the 


Knesset  to  enact  statutes  was  not 
in  dispute,  ’me  court  construed 
them  and  ensured  the  rule  of  law 
and,  as  in  Zerezevsky 's  case  (su¬ 
pra),  their  compliance  with  Isra¬ 
el’s  basic  constitutional  tenets. 
The  agreement  introduced  some- 
tiling  new  by  making  the  court’s 
judgments  worthless  in  advance. 
This  disturbed  the  constitutional 
basis  of  our  government,  built  on 
the  separation  of  and  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  legislature  and  the 
judiciary. 

The  respondents  submitted. 
Justice  Goldberg  continued, _that 
the  grounds  laid  down  in  section 
7A  -fl{athe  .Basic  Law;  the  Knes¬ 
set,  for  disqualifying  a  party  list 
from  participating  in  elections, 
should  apply  to  the  agreement 
now  attacked.  Those  grounds 
were  denying  that  the  State  of 
Israel  was  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
people;  denying  the  democratic 
nature  of  the  state;  and  incite¬ 
ment  to  racism.  Since  none  of 
these  grounds  affected  the  agree¬ 
ment.  they  submitted  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

He  ruled,  however,  that  what 
was  permitted  in  election  propa¬ 
ganda  was  infinitely  wider  than 
what  could  lawfully  be  included 
in  a  coalition  agreement.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  tested  by  the  actions 
which  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
take,  and  their  influence  on  prop¬ 
er  administration. 

In  view  of  the  above  features, 
he  said,  it  would  seem  correct  to 
invalidate  section  3  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  That  provision,  however, 
was  completely  unusual,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  political  agree¬ 
ment  previously  considered.  It 
directly  affected  the  status  and 
functions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  was,  therefore,  required  to 
judge  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
itself  involved. 


The  court’s  intervention  in  this 
instance,  said  Justice  Goldberg, 
could  be  counterproductive.  In¬ 
tervention  could  attract  public 
criticism  and  lower  the  court’s 
status  in  the  community. 

Moreover,  he  said,  it  was  not 
the  obligation  in  the  agreement 
which  disturbed  the  constitution¬ 
al  balance,  but  its  implementa¬ 
tion.  If  he  thought  there  was  a 
near  certainty  that  the  agreement 
would  be  carried  out.  he  would 
prefer  defending  the  image  of  our 
democratic  society,  even  at  the 
cost  of  possible  harm  to  public 
confidence  in  the  court. 

However,  he  preferred  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  Knesset. 
He  believed  its  members  would 
be  sensible.  They  would  seriously 
weigh  any  proposed  legislation 
brought  before  them  to  “correct” 
the  court's  decision  on  its  merits. 
They  would  not  submit  to  blind 
party  discipline  in  voting  on  such 
a  biU,  and  “cut  off  the  branch  on 
which  we  are  all  sitting.” 

For  the  above  reason  alone, 
said  Justice  Goldberg,  this  was  a 
case  in  which  the  court  should 
exercise  restraint  and  decline  to 
intervene.  He  had  faith  in  the 
Knesset,  and  could  only  hope 
that  his  tmsr  was  not  misplaced. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  petitions  be  dismissed. 

JUSTICE  CHESHIN  concurred 
with  Justice  Shamgar. 

In  •  this  case,  he  said  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
distinction  between  election 
manifestos  and  propaganda  on 
one  hand,  and  a  coalition  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  other. 

A  religious  party  was  allowed 
complete  freedom  -  limited  only 
by  section  7(A)  of  the  Basic  Law: 
the  Knesset,  cited  by  Justice  Ba¬ 
rak  -  in  advancing  the  platform  of 
Orthodox  Judaism  and  promising 
the  ejectors  its  support.  If  that 
was  lawful,  how  could  it  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  the  party  to  sign  a  co¬ 
alition  agreement  to  achieve  the 


same  aims?  It  was  true  that  Knes¬ 
set  members  owed  their  first  duty 
to  the  state  and  its  welfare.  The 
parties,  however,  owed  a  duty  to 
their  supporters  which  they  were 
fully  entitled  to  discharge. 

Justice  Cheshin  then  analyzed 
in  some  detail  the  nature  of  coali¬ 
tion  agreements  as  distinguished 
from  other  contracts.  The  parties 
to  an  ordinary  agreement  bound 
themselves  for  the  future.  They 
knew  if  they  defaulted  they  could 
be  subject  to  legal  proceedings. 

Coalition  agreements  were  com¬ 
pletely  different.  They  depended 
on  changing  circumstances.  They 
lived  from  day  to  day  and  from 
hour  to  hour.  A  political  party 
could  lawfully  modify1  its  stance  on 
any  issue  if  changed  conditions  so 
demanded.  A  majority  today 
could  be  a  minority,  tomorrow. 

A  coalition  agreement  could 
be  unlawful  if  it  contained  illegal 
provisions.  It  could  also  be  the 
subject  of  judicial  review  if  it  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  the  state’s  consti¬ 
tutional  structure:  its  validity 
would  then  be  judged  by  the  test 
of  reasonableness.  However,  it 
fell  outside  the  general  law  of 
contracts,  and  it  was  unaccept¬ 
able  to  regard  what  the  parties 
“undertook”  as  obligations  en¬ 
forceable  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  agreement,  in  his  opinion, 
was  unfortunate  from  the  public 
point  of  view,  for  the  expression 
“status  quo”  would  be  better  left 
undefined.  However,  he  found 
noihing  unlawful  in  it  which 
would  justify  its  being  set  aside. 

He  did  not  share  fears  of  jus¬ 
tices  Barak  and  Orr  as  to  possible 
harm  to  the  standing  of  the  court 
and  its  judges.  He  had  sufficient 
faith  in  the  people's  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  voters  to  believe 
that  they  would  know  how  to  act 
when  the  rime  came. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  petrrions  be  dismissed. 

(First  of  mo  parts ;  the  dissenting 
opinions  and  conclusion  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  next  week's  Law  Report.) 


Killer  smog 


EARTHLY  CONCERNS 
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SMOG  causes  a  significant 
rise  in  the  number  of  heart 
and  asthma  attacks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  French  study. 

The  six-year  study,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Region¬ 
al  Health  Observatory  of  Paris, 
took  the  city’s  cleanest  days  as 
their  baseline  and  calculated 
changes  wherever  the  air  content 
of  one  of  the  four  pollutants  rose 
by  100  micrograms  per  cubic  me¬ 
ter  of  air. 

They  found  that  black  smoke 
(paniculate  carbons  and  dusts) 
increases  the  number  of  heart 
problems  by  six  percent  and  the 
number  of  asthma  attacks  by 
30%. 

The  study  also  found  that  a 
lOO-microgr’am  increase  per  cubic 
meter  in  nitrous  oxide  resulted  in 
a  63%  rise  in  people  calling  their 
doctors  because  of  an  asthma  at¬ 
tack  and  a  17%  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  going  to  the 
hospital  for  the  same  reason. 

An  equivalent  increase  in  the 
content  of  sulfur  dioxide  resulted 
in  a  10%  rise  in  the  number  of 
fatal  heart  attacks.  When  ozone 
levels  increased  by  this  same 
amount,  the  number  of  elderly 
people  with  chronic  respiratory 
problems  who  entered  hospitals 
went  up  20%  and  the  number  of 
children  suffering  lower  respira¬ 
tory  tract  infections  rose  24% 
Anoiher  study  undertaken  by 
the  Panamerican  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Los  Angeles  shows  that  in 
urban  areas  the  number  of  people 
suffering  from  asthma  in  the  past 
three  decades  has  almost  tripled, 
while  deaths  from  asthma  attacks 
has  risen  by  more  than  60%. 

In  most  rural  areas,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  suffering  from  and 
dying  from  asthma  have  re¬ 
mained  steady.  The  same  study 
also'showed  a  53%  increase  in 
children  treated  for  upper  and 
louver  respiratory  tract  infections. 


Business  &  Finance 


Shekem  expects 
to  report  NIS  54m. 
net  loss  for  ’94 


Friedmann  to  stay  at  Leumi  post 

_ _ _  -  •  Sbtomo  Giofo 


BANK  Leumi  general  manager 
David  Friedmann  has  agreed  to 
remain  in  bis  post. 

Ai  the  board  of  director’s  re¬ 
quest,  Friedmann  decided  to 
stay  with  Leumi  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  completes  its  sale  of  Bank 
Leumi.  It  is  currently  negotiating 
the  sale  with  Edmond  Safra. 
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thaman  ShtaM  Groton. 

He  Sanbar-Grotam 


On  November  30,  Friedmann 
informed  the  bank's  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  bis  decision  to  resign  at 
the  start  of  April. 

He  was  asked  to  reconsider  his 
resignation  shortly  after  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  Africa  Is¬ 


rael,  Bank  Leumi’s.  real  estate 
subsidiary.  •  •  -  • 

At  the  start  of  February,  Fried¬ 
mann  was  asked  to  replace  San- 
bar  as  chairman  of  Africa  Israel 
due  to .  the  deteriorating  relations 
between  Sanbar  ami  Africa  Israel 


t  enmi  directors- 

Sanbar  bought  four  »Par‘- 
aa“  .  -  via  less  than  the 
ments  at  a  price  ^ 

market  rate. 


SHEKEM  expects  to  report  an 
NIS  54  million  net  loss  for  1994, 
the  company  reported  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  Tel  Aviv 
Slock  Exchange  yesterday. 

According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Shekem  will  end  the  year 
with  an  operating  loss  of 
NIS  70m. 

Elco,  which  purchased  the  ail¬ 
ing  company  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  December,  said  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  on  preliminary 
calculations  of  Shekem  s 
performance. 

The  final  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  after  Shekem’s  1994  audit¬ 
ed  financial  statements  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  approved  by  the 
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company’s  board  of  directors. 

Amnon  Dick.  Shekem  s  re¬ 
cently  appointed  managing  direc¬ 
tor  said  the  company’s  new  man¬ 
agement  is  currently  preparing  a 
recovery  plan  for  the  company. 

“We  are  currently  implement¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  work  plan 
and  investing  tens  of  millions  of 
shekels  in  development  of  the 
chain,”  said  Dick. 

The  recovery  plan  involves  an 
NIS  10m.  investment  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  information 
system. 

In  addition,  management  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  international  com¬ 


panies  to  turn  Shekem’s  Tel  Aviv 
branch  on  Ibn  Gvirol  into  a  mod¬ 
em  department  store. 

The  new  owners  plan  to  invest 
NIS  10m.  in  the  branch. 

Dick  said  the  company  is  also 
negotiating  with  several  local 
companies  on  the  possibility  of 
making  one  of  them  a  partner  in 
its  meat  factory  in  Holon- 
The  company  is  about  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  one  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  hamburger  chains  so  Shekem 
can  sell  its  hamburgers  in  three  of 
its  army  base  canteens. 

So  far,  Shekem’s  new  owners 
have  fired  600  workers  and  closed 
its  bakery  and  packaging  plants  in 
Azur. 


Koor  Ind.  sets  up 
insurance  firm 
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KOOR  Industries  has  established 
an  insurance  company  that  win 
specialize  in  insuring  Koor  and 
companies  belonging  to  the 
group,  Koor  president  and  CEO 
Benny  Gaon  said.  , 

Korin  will  also  provide  risk 
management  services.  Sedgwick, 
one  of  the  top  international  insur¬ 
ance  brokers,  has  agreed  to  man¬ 
age  Korin  Insurance’s  policies. 


Yair  Ne’eman,  responsible  for 
Insurance  at  Koor,  said  establish¬ 
ing  the  company  is  part  of  a  trend 
characteristic  of  firms  world¬ 
wide.  He  said  there  are  2£00 
companies  in  the  world  which 
own  similar  insurance  firms. 

Koor  is  already  active  in  the 
insurance  market  through  Koor 
Insurance  Agencies,  which  deals 
with  firms’  insurance  policies. 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 

M*r  Yakotaon  na«d  new  MI  Hold*®* 

Finance  Minister  Avraham  Sbohai  yesterday  director 

Yalmb^toreptoeaiitgpingMHoIdiiigP™iffljPflgdirec,Dr 

Gil  Leidner.  Yakbbson,  who  heads  his  own 
consulting  firm,  will  take  over  the  management  or 
Holdings  starting  March  15. 

$20m.  investment  and  expansion.  Tadiran  s$8-8m. 
in  its  Petab  TSfcva  plant  was  also  approved. 

Gambit  gets  ministry  investment  to  expand  plants 
received  a  $1.7  million  approved  euteiprise  mvcs^ 

Trade  and  Industry  Ministry  to  expand  its  Yokne  am  plant. 


Net  external  debt 
up  5.2%  to  $19.36b 


THE  country’s  net  external  debt 
jumped  52  percent  last  year  to 
519.36  billion,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  net  obligations  rose  S23b. 
and  foreigners  increased  their  de¬ 
posits  by  Sl.lb.  in  local  banks, 
the  Bank  of  Israel’s  supervisor  of 
foreign  currency  said  yesterday. 

The  government’s  foreign  debt 
surged  10. S%  last  year  to 
S 22.62b.  from  S20.41b;  in  1993. 
The  state  borrowed  S23b.  in  US- 
guaranteed  funds,  Sib.  in  Israel 
Bonds  and  S200  million  from  oth¬ 
er  sources. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1994,  die  gov¬ 
ernment  raised  S4.3b.  in  US- 
backed  loans.  Last  year,  the 
Treasury  raised  Sib.  in  March  at 
an  average  rate  of  7.7%,  S565m. 
In  September  at  8.6%  and 
S750m.  in  November  at  8.8%. 

The  cost  of  the  US-backed 
loans  increased  during  the  year, 
corresponding  to  the  rise  in  US 
long-term  interest  rates. 

The  stale’s  share  of  the  debt 
continued  rising,  reaching  85%  of 
the  total  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
compared  to  only  65%  in  1987. 
Most  of  the  debt  is  owed  to  the 
US  government. 

The  business  sector’s  external 
debt  rose  $390m.  to  $3 .26b.,  after 
increasing  marginally  in  1993. 
According  to  the  central  bank. 
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rnal  debt  the  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
vear  to  few  large  firms  received  long- 

eovern-  term  credit  abroad. 

*  o  if,  These  companies  include  large 
their  de-  utilities  like  the  Israel  Electric 

al  banks.  Corporation  and  Bezek,  which 

ervisor  of  cannot  meet  their  financing  re- 

terdav.  quirements  locally  because  the 

eign  'debt  Bank  of  Israel  limits  the  amounts 

year  to  commercial  banks  can  lend  to  a 

'in  1993.  single  borrower, 
b  in  US-  The  banks’  net  foreign  obliga¬ 
to  Israel  lions  plunged  S1.46b.  to  S626hl, 
from  oth-  as  their  foreign  assets  grew 
$2.67b.  Then  gross  obligations 
\  the  gov-  jumped  SI. 2b.,  reflecting  a 
i.’  in  US-  Sl.lb.  increase  in  foreign  resi- 
year,  the  dent  deposits. 

,  March  at  At  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
%,  S565m.  gross  foreign  debt  reached 
1.6%  and  539.3b.,  a  S3.8b.  nse  from  1993. 
8.8%-  The  net  foreign  debt  to  Gross 

JS-backed  National  Product  ratio  rose  to 
r  the  vear,  27%  from  26%  at  the  end  of 

rise  to  US  1993.  The  debt-to-GNP  ratio  is 

used  to  measure  a  country  s  abiU- 
if  the  debt  ty  to  meet  its  financial 

tog  85%  of  obligations. 

.f  last  year.  The  average  interest  rate  the 
%  to  1987.  public  sector  paid  for  loans  last 

jwed  to  the  year  was  7.6%,  compared  to 
6.5%  to  1993.  The  average  inter¬ 
ns  external  esi  rate  on  the  balance  of  the 
13.26b.,  after  public  sector's  debt  was  7.5%, 
|y  in  1993.  compared  to  between  7.3%  and 
intral  bank,  7.4%  from  1991  to  1993. 


Deputy  Defense  Minister  Mordechai  Gur 

Educational  Center  ®f  1 wSsno  trades.  To  Gut’s  left  ^association  chairman  Rami 

charged  soldiers  are  bong  trained  in  building  (Hamch  Grizitsky/Israel  Sun) 

Dotan.  _ _ _ _ - 


Four  groups  to  mo  lor  regional  menu 
rarfio  licenses  wffl  be  pressed  today  by  four  competing 
groups.  Coop-Blue  Square,  through  an  indirect  subsidiary 
Blue  Square  Communications,  has  chosen  Toby  Anshi 
r/immrmteBtinns  to  manage  and  operate  die  station  “Radio 

Ncm-Stop.”  _ _  .  _ 

Egg frf  fa  another  contender,  together  with  Properties, 

Enterprises  and  Development  (NYP),  m  which  Nizba 
Settlement  owns  a  75  percent  share.  Hurd  and  fourth  on  the 
list  are  Russian-language  newspaper  Navosd  and  Shekem 
gmeral  manager  Amnon  Dick. 

BTG  anti-psoriasis  product  to  be  marketeAm  Netherlands: 
Bio-Technology  General's  anti-psoriasis  product  will  be 
marketed  in  the  Netherlands  by  cnagfotenatiou^Wmson 
&  Johnson  division.  BTG  announced  yestaday  jwjlretwrea 
“milestone  payment  aid  royalties  on  CSagfs  sales,  but  would 
not  release  verifies. 

Bnrawss  Network  wi&  ismd  has  crated  a nwfefWji  to  _ 

represent  the  interests  of  Massachusetts,  California,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  ^edby^nmaMM^^^^^ 

pirfOTWsisfcd  by  HarveyKroeger,CEO  of 
Uhman  Brothers  to  New  York-  The  Israefi  boards  beaded  by 
Eli  Hrnwitz,  general  manager  of  Teva. 

Trade  promotion  with  autonomous  regions  discussed:  A 

Center  for  Promotion  of  Tade  between  faael  and  foe  ^ 

autonomous  regions  will  be  established,  if  Palestinian  and 
Israeli  entrepreneurs  have  their  way.  ' 

The  project  was  discussed  overthe  weekend  by  a  venting 
Palestinian  delegation  to  the  Israel  Export  Institute,  which  said 
its  services  would  continue  to  be  available  to  businesses  m  the 
Gaza  and  Jordan  regions  until  foe  center  is  established.  - 


Fourth  quarter  net  profits  at 
Israel  General  Bank  plunge 


Maritime  Bank’s  annual  net  profits  rise 

_ ...  .Win  nerv  .  tn  NIC 
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^  CommStock  Trading  | 
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ivi  Get  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  regular  foreign 
currency  analysis  and  forecast  from  world- 
renowned  British  technical  ana/yst  Bnan  Marber. 

■  Outstanding  performance  record 

■  Mepth  reports  on  all  currencies,  gold  and 
/Coi  si/uer  and  Internationa/  bonds  with  specific 
[  1  buy,  sell,  hold  and  stop  recommendations 

\J  ■  On-line  to  subscribers  via  fax  or  selected 

y  quote  system  computer.  For  your  copy, 
send  this  coupon,  with  no  obligation,  to 
Amy  Bearmon ,  CommStock  Trading,  £*■; 
FOB  7777  Jerusalem  91077;  Fax.  02-  244876. 


Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  Marber 
report  and  information  about  becoming  a  subscriber. 
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Address _ _ _ - _ — - — 
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SiZ  Silver!  7  Abba  Hllel  SI  TeL  03-575-0826/27;  ft*.  0*575*090 


ISRAEL  General  Bank,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Edmond  de  Rothschild 
Group,  yesterday  reported  a 
plunge  in  net  profits  for  both 
1994  and  the  fourth  quarter. 

In  1994,  net  profits  fell  more 
than  50  percent  to  NIS  11.09m. 
from  NS  23.3m.,  while  in  the 
fourth  quarter  net  profits  fell  to 
NIS  1.69m.  from  NIS  7.45m. 

Net  return  on  equity  decreased 
to  6.2%  from  14.9%  to  1993. 

Management  said  last  year's 
capital  market  crisis  led  to  a  sig¬ 
nificant  drop  in  commission  in¬ 
come  and  reduced  the  bank’s 
granting  of  credit  for  issues. 

The  bank  also  said  high  inter¬ 
est  rates  reduced  revenues  from 
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money  market  activities. 

The  bank’s  managing  director, 
Eli  Yunes,  said  the  bank’s  busi¬ 
ness  plan  places  a  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  expanding  its  sources  of  . 
income  and  development  of  new 
fields  of  activity  such  as  finance 
of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  transactions. 

Profit  from  financing  activities 
before  provisions  for  doubtful 
debts  dropped  30%  last  year  to 
NIS  26.87m. 

Operating  and  other  income 
decreased  18%  to  NIS  54.68m. 
from  NIS  66.74m.  to  1993.  The 
drop  reflects  a  13.4%  decrease  in 
income  from  operating  commis¬ 
sions  to  NIS  50.72hl 


THE  Maritime  Bank  of  Israel 
yesterday  reported  improved  an¬ 
nual  results  last  year,  even 
though  fourth-quarter  net  profits 
fell  43  percent  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1993. 

Annual  net  profits  rose  to 
NIS  14.82  million  from 
NIS  1438  m.  The  bank  registered 
a  net  profit  of  NIS  238m.  to  the 
fourth  quarter,  down  from 
NIS  4.03m.  to  the  same  quarter 
of  1993. 

Management  emphasized  its 
1993  results  included  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  gain  of  NIS  5.9m.  from 
the  sale  of  Koor  shares. 

Annualized  net  return  on  equi¬ 
ty  increased  to  15.3%  from 
11.6%,  excluding  foe  extraordi¬ 
nary  gain  from  foe  Koor  shares. 

In  1994,  profit  from  financing 
activity  before  provision  for 
doubtful  debts  fell  28%  to 
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NIS  13.14m.  In  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  Maritime’s .  profits  from  fi¬ 
nancing  activity,  fell  52%  to 
NIS  2.74m. 

The  drop  was  blamed  on  the 
continuing  erosion  of  financial 
margins  in .  the  .nntinkcd.  sector,  -  as 
well  as  a  lowering  of  credit  to  the 
public.  This  reflected  foe  bants 
implementation  of  a  more  con¬ 
servative  lending  policy. 

Provisions  for  doubtful  debts 
fell  to  NIS  L53m.  last  year  from. 
NIS  432m.  Fourth  quarter  provi¬ 
sions  declined  to  a  mere 
NIS  247,000  from  NIS  2.93m. 

A  jump  in  revenues  offset  an 
increase  in  expenditures,  which 
rose  to  NIS  32.64m.  in  1994  from 
NIS  2533m.  ' 

The  bank’s  revenues  from  ordi- . 
nary  and  other  activities  in¬ 


creased  to  NIS  38. 46m M  from 
NIS  27.79m.  The  rise  was  mainly 
due  to  income  from  commissions, 
which  almost  doubled,  to 
NB.40.74m.  from  NIS  2239m. 

The  rise  in  revenues  was  partly 
offset  by  NIS  33m.  to  losses  cm 
securities  trading,  compared  with 
a  profit  ,  of  NIS  5.6m.  in  1993. 

At  foe  end  of  1994,  Maritime's 
total  assets  fell  30%  to  nearly 
NIS  536m.,  reflecting  a  reduction 
to  its  credit  portfolio.  Credit  to 
foe  public  fell  54%  to  NIS  226m. 

Managing  director  Amir  Geva 
said  Maritime  continued  to  direct 
its  efforts  at  increasing  the  range 
of  its  private  banking  services  and 
expanding,  its  involvement  to  the 
local  and  foreign  capital  markets. 
At  the' end  of  1994,  Maritime’s 
share  of  total  trading  in  securities 
reached  3%.  Trading  in  options 
orr  the  MaoT  Index  reached  7%. 


M-Systems  reports  $3.1m.  loss 


COMPANY  RESULTS 


RACHEL  NEIMAN 


M-SYSTEMS  Flash  Disk  Pjo- 
neers  has  reported  a  $3.14  million 
loss  last  year,  as  compared  with  a 
loss  of  51.9m.  to  1993. 

Revenues  rose  to  54.78m.  from 
$13m.  ' 

The  company  attributed  the 
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loss  to  continuing  investment  in 
research  and  development  -  a 
rise  to  $1.6ul  from  $842,000. 

M-Systems  is  currently  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  marketing  and  engineering  .■ 
infrastructure.  Last  month  the 
company  raised  some  $3.7m.  in  a 
private  placement  to  institutional 
investors. 

Growth  in  revenues  stemmed 
from  increased  sales  and  the  end 
of  a  wodd-wide  shortage  in  Flash  - 
components. 

•  Shemen  Industries  posted  a  . 
drop  in  annual  net  profits  to 
NIS  81,000  from  NIS  234m.  to 
1993- 

Revenues  also  declined  to 
NIS  303.4m.  from  NIS  348.8m. 

Shemen,  which  also  represents 
£tz  Hazayit  and  Sdd  .products,' 
incurred  a  NIS  7.6m.  loss  on  foe 
closure  of  the  Eg  Hazayit  plant 
in  Petah  Tikva  in.  November, 
mainlv  due  to  severance  pay  .  to 
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NY  metals 
end  higher 
but  less 
than  earlier 
gains 

COMMODITIES 

REPORT 

NEW  YORK  precious  metals 
ended  mostly  higber  on  Friday 
but  fell  back  from  the  gams  that 
pushed  gold  sharply  higher  early 
^  in  the  session. 

April  gold  trimmed  just  over  a 
dollar  off  its  highs  to  close  up  $2 
at  $380.60. 

Market  watchers  pointed  to 
three  factors  responsible  for  the 
runup  in  gold 

First,  several  said  the  yellow 
metal  got  a  lift  from  weakness  in 
the  US  dollar. 

The  trade  deficit  figures  re¬ 
leased  Friday  morning  by  the 
Commerce  Department  helped 
weaken  the  dollar,  and  a  rumor 
circulating  that  international  fi¬ 
nancier  George  Soros  was  in  the 
market  as  a  number  of  his  gold 
options  expired  sparked  wide¬ 
spread  buying  by  funds,  commis¬ 
sion  houses,  the  trade  and  locals. 

Silver  followed  gold  and  also 
eased  back  after  frenetic  activity 
in  the  rooming. 

March  silver  finished  45  cents 
higher  at  S4.770  after  spanning  8 
cents  between  $4,795  and  $4,715. 

New  York  high  grade  copper 
futures  ended  the  day  on  Friday 
lower  after  a  volatile  but  light 
trading  session  dominated  by  lo¬ 
cals,  sources  said.  March  copper 
finished  down  125  points  at 
$1.3335. 

s  Wheat  futures  prices  moved 
.slightly  higher  Friday  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Trade.  Activity 
was  light  ahead  of  the  three-day; 
weekend. 

Wheal  tutures  got  some  sup¬ 
port  from  an  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  announcement  that  Russia 
boughi  nearly  140,000  tons  of 
hard  red  winter  wheat  and  50,000 
tons  of  spring  wheal. 

March  futures  were  unchanged 
at  S3.66  3/4  a  bushel. 

Soy  futures  posted  a  mixed  fin¬ 
ish  overall,  but  soyoil  futures 
posted  sizable  losses  on  pre¬ 
weekend  profit-taking.  Trade 
was  light  through  much  of  Fri¬ 
day's  session. 

Traders  said  light  fund  and 
commercial  pressure  weighed  on 
the  soyoil  pit  along  with  selling  on 
behalf  of  small  speculators. 

Soybeans  closed  1-1/2  cents 
lower  to  one  higher,  with  March 
down  1-1/2  at  $555  per  bushel. 

New  York  May  cotton  settled 
higher  on  Friday,  on  renewed 
fund  buying,  which  boosted  die 
contract  near  the  lifetime  highs 
reached  early  in  the  session. 

May  closed  33  points  stronger 
at  9556  cents.  The  market  was 
5  strengthened  by  strong  export 
shipment  figures  released  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  which  hit  a  15-  year 
record  high. 

Insufficient  supplies  and  in¬ 
creased  world  demand  for  cotton 
contributed  to  Friday’s  strength. 

New  York  May  world  sugar  fu¬ 
tures  ended  sharply  higber  after  a 
strong  session  of  active  trading, 
sources  said- 

May  sugar  closed  26  points 
higher  at  14.70  cents  after  trading 
in  a  25-point  range  between  14.46 
cents  and  14.71  cents. 

New  York  coffee  futures  set¬ 
tled  strong  after  rallying  to  three- 
week  highs. 

The  Mav  contract  closed  630 
points  higher  at  $1.6960,  after 
trading  up  to  a  high  of  $1.7000 
ahead  of  the  close  on  fresh  specu¬ 
lative  buy  ins,  one  floor  trader 
said. 

Weather  in  Brazil  continues  to 
affect  the  stability  in  the  market, 
with  underlying  nervousness  con¬ 
cerning  the’  hot,  dry  weather  in 
ihe  major  coffee-growing  regions 
there,  one  analyst  said. 

New  York  cocoa  futures  set¬ 
tled  lower  Friday,  in  sideways, 
ramre-bound  trading. 

The  Mav  contract  closed  S3 
lower  at  S  1,410.  after  trading  in  a 
narrow  band  be  ween  $1,419  and 
51 ,4Q2.  May  saw  a  lackluster 
tradine  day,’  following  20-week 
hiuhs  reacted  on  Thursday. 

All  markets  in  the  US  will  be 
closed  today  in  observance  of 
Presidents  Day.  . 

Courtesy  of  Michael  Zwebner, 
Commsiodc  Trading  Ltd. 


Braude  &  Co.  starts  reaping 
benefits  from  KPMG  partnership 


GAUT  UPK1S  BECK 

JUST  one  week  after  accountan¬ 
cy  firm  Braude  &  Co.  formally 
celebrated  its  joining  KPMG,  the 
new  partnership  is  dose  to  sign¬ 
ing  major  deals  with  local  and 
multinational  companies. 

KPMG  chairman  Prof.  Hans 
Havcrmann,  who  visited  Israel 
last  week  to  take  part  in  the  cele¬ 
bration,  quoted  author  Efraim 
Kish  on  in  explaining  the  reasons 
behind  the  new  partnership. 

“Kishon  is  very  popular  in 
Germany,”  he  said.  “He  once 
said  in  a  speech  that  Israel  is  so 
small  a  country  it  is  difficult  to 
write  its  full  name  on  a  map.  But 
for  us,  Israel  is  a  very,  very  im¬ 
portant  country.  It's  a  foreign 
country  in  a  changing  world. 

“We  can  foresee  a  lot  of  for¬ 
eign  investment  coming  into  Isra¬ 
el,  and  so  if  we  are  an  interna¬ 
tional  firm  we  have  to  be  here,” 
Haverraann  said.  “It  is  absolutely 
vital  for  us  to  look  after  our  inter¬ 
national  clients  and  to  have  a 
strong  national  firm  here.” 

Havermann  stressed  the  part¬ 
nership  is  not  a  one-way  road. 

He  said  Israel  needs  KPMG  - 
the  world's  largest  accountancy 
firm  in  terms  of  employees  -  as 
much  as  KPMG  needs  Braude. 

Itzhak  Rotman,  managing 
partner  of  KPMG  Braude  &  Co., 
said  the  firm  has  received  numer¬ 
ous  faxes  from  KPMG  offices 
worldwide  since  it  joined  the 
multinational  firm. 

Rotman  said  the  firm  recently 
received  a  fax  from  the  US  saying 
KPMG  has  a  client  from  Texas 
that  is  going  to  come  here  to 
market  cellular  telephones  and 
accessories. 

“They  are  going  to  open  a  com¬ 
pany  here,”  Braude  said.  “They 
have  to  know  how  to  operate 
here,  what  the  taxation  situation 
is  like,  what  the  business  client  is 
like.  We  are  the  ones  that  can 
give  them  information  and  help 
them  do  business  here.” 

Similarly,  the  company  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  fax  regarding  a  US  com¬ 
pany  with  plans  to  establish  an 
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KPMG  chairman  Prof.  Hans  Havermann  in  Tel  Aviv:  cWe  can 
foresee  a  lot  of  foreign  investment  coming  into  Israel,  and  so  if 
we  are  an  international  firm  we  have  to  be  here.’  (Roby  Kantor) 


automotive  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  company  here  using  Is¬ 
raeli  engineers  and  know-how. 

According  to  Rotman,  there 
are  many  Israeli  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  advantage  of 
KPMG’s  services.  He  said  a  tele¬ 
communications  company  based 
here  is  interested  in  receiving 
KPMG's  assistance  in  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  company's  activities. 

In  addition,  the  Government 
Companies  Authority  has  asked 
KPMG  for  a  proposal  regarding 
the  privatization  of  23m. 

“KPMG  provides  services  to 
27  percent  of  the  world’s  mari¬ 
time  companies,”  Havermann 
said. 

KPMG  is  part  of  the  Big  Six 
multinational  accountancy  firms 
which  dominate  the  international 
financial  markets,  controlling 
about  95%  of  the  global  market 

The  Amsterdam-based 
KPMG’s  annual  turnover  is  $6.1 


billion.  About  72500  people  are 
employed  with  the  firm,  includ¬ 
ing  6,000  partners.  KPMG  oper¬ 
ates  from  more  than  1,000  offices 
in  829  cities  in  136  countries. 

The  company  was  founded  in 
1987  as  the  result  of  a  merger 
among  firms  from  the  US,  the 
UK,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

According  to  the  chain's  fig¬ 
ures,  KPMG  provides  services  to 
344  companies  of  the  world’s  top 
1,000  commercial  and  industrial 
firms. 

In  addition,  it  provides  services 
to  37%  of  the  top  European 
banks  and  38%  of  the  top  100 
insurance  companies. 

The  firm  specializes  in  audit 
and  tax  services  and  in  banking 
and  insurance-related  services. 
Clients  include  General  Electric, 
Pepsi  Cola,  BMW,  Motorola  and 
Mercedes  Benz. 

Havermann  is  not  only  very 
highly  respected  in  the  accoun¬ 


tancy  profession  worldwide  but  in 
the  academic  world  as  well. 
Alongside  his  practical  work. 
Havermann  also  teaches  academ¬ 
ic  theories  at  the  University  of 
Cologne. 

Despite  some  investors'  loss  of 
confidence  in  emerging  markets 
due  to  Mexico's  financial  crisis 
and  the  earthquake  in  Japan,  Ha¬ 
vermann  said  Israel  is  relatively 
low  risk. 

Israel  has  to  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  “development  in  the 
Middle  East,*'  he  said.  “You 
have  problems  in  every  country; 
you  have  problems  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  Japan  and  Mexico. 
You  have  problems  in  Russia 
and  in  China.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  major  flow  of  money  to  Chi¬ 
na;  there  still  is  a  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  Russia.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  much  riskier  areas  than 
IsraeL” 

KPMG  is  well  represented  in 
the  region,  with  branches  in  Bah¬ 
rain,  Egypt,  Iran,  fraq,  Jordan. 
Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Oman, 
Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

While  there  is  strong  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  sector,  Havermann 
said  KPMG  is  different  from  the 
other  Big  Six  firms. 

He  said  KPMG  is  doj  one  sin¬ 
gle  legal  entity  but  a  federation  of 
independent  international  firms, 
a  structure  which  expresses  the 
firms'  business  philosophy. 

“AH  countries  in  the  world  are 
different  with  regards  to  history, 
culture  and  its  people,”  Haver- 
mann  said.  “We  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  you  can  do  busi¬ 
ness  best  in  Japan,  for  instance, 
as  the  Japanese,  in  America  as 
the  Americans  and  of  course  in 
Israel  as  an  Israeli. 

“Our  member  firms  do  not 
want  to  get  their  directives  from 
Chicago  or  anywhere  else,"  he 
said.  “We  want  to  be  equal  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  international  organi¬ 
zation...  V/e  believe  {a  federa¬ 
tion]  is  the  organizational 
structure  for  all  multinational 
firms  in  the  future,”  Havermann 
said. 
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China-US 
trade  talks 
show  progress 


BEIJING  (Reuter)  -  Beijing  and 
Washington  have  made  progress 
in  talks  on  curbing  intellectual 
property  piracy  in  China  and  will 
launch  higher-level  meetings  this 
week  10  head  off  a  looming  trade 
war,  a  US  negotiator  said 
yesterday. 

Diplomats  said  China's  invita¬ 
tion  to  Deputy  US  Trade  Repre¬ 
sentative  Charlene  Bashefsky  to 
lead  the  talks  from  Wednesday 
suggested  an  agreement  was  in 
sight. 

However,  US  officials  were 
quick  to  stress  that  important  is¬ 
sues  were  still  outstanding. 

“Over  the  pasi  six  days  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  China  on  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  intellectual  proper¬ 
ty  rights,  some  progress  has  been 
made  on  key  issues,'*  Lee  Sands, 
deputy  US  trade  representative 
told  reporters. 

"Other  important  issues  re¬ 
main  outstanding  and  have  not 
been  resolved,"  he  said. 

To  push  forward  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  Bashefsky  has  accepted  the 
inviiation  to  visit  Beijing  and  will 
lead  negotiations  on  remaining 
difficult  issues.  Sands  said. 

Bashefsky  is  to  arrive  tomor¬ 
row  and  to  begin  talks  the  next 
day.  Sands  said.  She  will  meet 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and 
Economic  Cooperation  Wu  Yi 
and  Song  Jian,  minister  of  science 
and  technology. 

Sands  declined  to  give  details 
of  what  issues  regarding  violation 
of  intellectual  property  rights  in 
China  have  still  to  be  resolved. 

Beijing  has  described  the  talks 
as  constructive  and  reported  pro¬ 
gress.  China  this  weekend  report¬ 
ed  a  string  of  fresh  raids  on  fac¬ 
tories  found  (0  have  churned  out 
counterfeit  laser  discs,  stepping 
up  a  crackdown  coinciding  with 
the  anti-piracy  talks. 

Washington  says  piracy  of  US 
patents,  copyrights  and  trade¬ 


marks  in  China  costs  US  industry 
nearly  SI  billion  a  year  and  has 
ordered  Si. 08b.  in  punitive  tariffs 
on  Chinese  exports  effective  from 
next  Sunday  if  no  deal  is  struck. 

China  has  ordered  lit-for-tai 
countermeasures. 

The  raids  were  the  biesi  in  a 
series  aimed  at  cracking  down  on 
intellectual  property  thieves  who 
until  recently  had  faced  little  or 
no  enforcement,  despite  China's 
promulgation  of  a  siring  of  anti- 
piracy  laws. 

The  US  side  has  said  the  talks 
have  covered  in  detail  improved 
protection  of  copyright  and 
trademark  goods. 

They  have  also  focused  on  how¬ 
to  put  teeth  in  China's  enforce¬ 
ment  of  new  intellectual  property 
protection  laws,  which  US  offi¬ 
cials  say  are  widely  admired  in 
legal  terms  -  but  widely  ignored 
by  pirates. 

Discussions  touched  on  what 
the  US  embassy  called  “initiation 
of  a  special  enforcement  period" 
-  language  that  indicated  the  US 
side  was  attentive  to  Beijing's 
consistent  plea  for  more  time  to 
build  up  iis  anti-piracy 
infrastructure. 

Yesterday,  US  Energy  Secre¬ 
tary  Hazel  O'Leary  arrived  in 
Shanghai  on  an  industrial  promo¬ 
tion  mission,  which  she  said  hud 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  talks. 

She  is  accompanied  by  70  US 
officials  and  private  executives 
promoting  a  range  of  US  technol¬ 
ogies  and  banking  services  in  the 
energy  sector. 

In  1994.  in  28  provinces  and 
cities,  Chinese  authorities  seized 
nearly  five  million  pirated  audio 
and  video  cassettes  and  disks,  the 
People's  Daily  said. 

Officials  urged  a  nationwide 
clean-up  of  the  recording  indus¬ 
try  and  haiv  closed  or  fined  four 
plants  found  to  be  serious  offend¬ 
ers,  it  said. 


APPOINTMENT! 

Eli  Levin  (59)  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Herziiya  Pituah’Oceanus  apartment  hoid.  L^vin  has  been  .  ! 
involved  in  construction  and  development  since  1990.  Prior  to 
that  be  served  in  a  number  of  different  planning  and  inspection 
positions  in  the  defense  industry.  The  luxury  hotel,  owned  by 
the  Azorim  group,  is  currently  under  construction. 

Shachar  Landau  (35)  will  serve  as  co-general  manager  of 
Sunny  Electronics,  a  publicly  traded  company  on  Ihe  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange.  Sunny  is  the  local  representatives  of  Sega  in 
Israel  and  operate  the  " Dynamics  "  chain  of  stores. 

Landau  was  previously  general  manager  of  Hobar, 
importers  of  Lavazza  espresso  machines  and  operators  of  the 
“Trocadero”  games  arcades. 

Ran  Dayan  (3 1 J  has  been  nominated  vice  president  of  Hertz 
Associates  in  New  York,  a  Hertz  Technology  Group  affiliate. 

Hertz  represents  Israeli  companies  to  the  US  market. 

Jonathan  Disendruck,  43,  has  been  appointed  international 
marketing  manager  at  educational  software  house  Edunetics. 
Disendruck  was  previously  marketing  manager-Israel. 

Tadiran  has  announced  changes  in  its  senior  management  in 
the  framework  of  the  company’s  plans  to  turn  into  a  holding 
company.  The  company  appointed  Benyahu  Shemesh  as 
deputy  managing  director  of  accounting  and  control  and  Yosef 
Ben -Shalom  as  deputy  financing  manager.  Rachel  Me iman 
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Two-Sided  index  Mac 

THE  share  market  declined 
sharply  across  the  board  yester¬ 
day,  as  the  Two-Sided  Index  fell 
3.63  percent  on  a  turnover  of 
NIS  58  million. 

Outstanding  losers  on  the 
Two-Sided  were  Clal  Trading, 
which  fell  6.7%  on  a  turnover  of 
NIS  681,000;  Evergreen,  which 
dropped  9.2*^  on  a  turnover  of 
NIS  S73.00G;  Formula,  which  fell 
6.5^  on  a  turnover  of  NIS  lm.: 
Mashov.  which  sank  7.7‘\  on  a 
turnover  of  NIS  254.000;  and 
Meir  Ezra  and  Passport,  which 
both  plummeted  9.5%  on  a  turn¬ 
over  of  NTS  1.1m.  and  NIS  lm. 
respectively. 

Other  losers  were  Mul-T-Lock. 
which  fell  4.5%;  and  Ocif.  which 
Josi  4.7%.  Tefahot  fell  5l-*fr  on  a 
turnover  of  NIS  2.7m. 

The  Karam  fared  little  better, 
with  Ocif  down  8%.  Maritime 
Bank,  Elron  and  Clal  Marketing 
Chains  ail  dropped  the  maximum 
10%. 

The  bond  market  experienced 
a  phenomenon  rarely  seen  in  re¬ 
cent  years  -  sellers  only  (on  cer- 


Maof  index  Karam  index 


tain  bonds),  with  supply  at 
NIS  130m.  on  demand  of 
NIS  55m. 

The  genera!  bond  market 
dipped  0.30,-c  to  close  at  138.45. 
Go\emmeni  bonds  fell  0.31%, 
closing  at  137.81,  and  dollar- 
linked  boros  dropped  O.Ififfc  to 
140.84. 

The  pessimistic  mood  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  today,  said 
Shalom  Har-Oz  of  Storm  Capital 
Markets. 

Key  factors  which  brought 
about  the  plunge  were  redemp¬ 
tions  of  pro\  idem  funds,  excess 
supply  on  bonds  -  which  raised 
effective  interest  rates  -  and  the 
lowered  dollar  rare  on  markets 
world-wide. 

"What  is  also  worrisome  is  that 
lurno'ers  did  not  grow."  added 
Har-Oz.  "The  tax  was  certainly  a 
disturbance,  as  much  of  the  mon¬ 
ies  withdrawn  from  the  market 
tune  not  returned. 

Recovery  ".ill  uke  time,  he 
said  adding  that  yesterday's  fall 
was  "all  part  of  the  recovsry 
process." 
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United  makes  Graf  reclaims  top  spot 


last  eight 


of  FA  Cup 


LONDON  (Reuter)  -  Two  goals 
in  the  first  Four  minutes  eased 
Manchester  United’s  path  into 
the  last  eight  of  the  FA  Cup  yes¬ 
terday  as  the  team  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
vincing  3-1  win  over  arch-rivals 
Lewis. 

Leeds  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
some  slack  defending  in  the 
opening  minutes  as  first  Steve 
Bruce  and  then  Brian  McClair 
gave  United  a  2-Q  lead. 

Ghanaian  Anthony  Yeboah 
pulled  one  back  after  53  minutes 
only  for  Mark  Hughes  to  ensure 
victory  for  United  with  18  min¬ 
utes  left. 

Holder  United  was  rewarded 
with  a  home  tie  against  Queen's 
Park  Rangers  in  the  sixth  round 
which  also  features  several  other 
high-profile  clubs. 

Newcastle  United  reached  the 
last  eight  for  the  first  time  in  19 
years  by  beating  Manchester  City 
3-1,  but  must  now  travel  to  Ever- 
ton  in  the  next  round. 

Their  hero  was  Keith  Gillespie, 
who  belatedly  celebrated  his  20th 
birthday  on  Saturday  by  scoring 
twice.  John  Beresford  scored 
Newcastle's  other  goal  while  Ger¬ 
man  striker  Uwe  Roesler  replied 
for  City. 

Gillespie,  who  moved  from 
Manchester  United  to  Newcastle 
as  the  £1  million  makeweight  in 
the  £7  million  British  record 
transfer  deal  that  took  Andy  Cole 


to  Old  Trafford  in  January,  capi¬ 
talized  on  two  defensive  errors  to 
score  after  18  and  64  minutes. 

Liverpool  and  Wimbledon 
draw  1-1  at  Anfield,  the  winners 
of  the  replay  facing  a  sixth  round 
tie  against  either  Tottenham  or 
Southampton. 

United  could  have  won  by  a 
much  wider  margin  against  a  dis¬ 
appointing  Leeds  side,  but  its 
overall  performance  suggested  it 
could  well  be  back  at  Wembley 
for  another  FA  Cup  final  in  May. 

Even  without  the  cup-tied  Cole 
and  banned  Eric  Cantona  it  had 
too  much  attacking  punch  for  the 
visitors,  who  were  left  to  reflect 
on  the  damage  done  by  two  Ryan 
Giggs’  corners  which  produced 
the  opening  two  goals. 

Bruce's  goal  was  his  first  since 
August,  while  substitute  Ye- 
boah’s  close  range  effort  was  his 
first  since  his  £3.4  million  transfer 
From  Eintracht  Frankfurt. 

Gillespie  has  already  made  a 
big  impart  since  arriving  at  New¬ 
castle  from  Old  Trafford,  but  his 
first  goat  had  more  than  a  touch 
of  good  fortune  about  it 

City  goalkeeper  Andy  Dibble 
kicked  a  clearance  straight  at  him 
rather  than  booting  the  ball  into 
the  stand  and  could  only  watch  in 
astonishment  as  the  ball  rico¬ 
cheted  over  his  head  off  Gilles¬ 
pie's  right  foot  and  into  his  un¬ 
guarded  net 


Feigenbaum  leaves 
Maccabi  Petah  Tikva 


OR!  LEWIS 


MACCABI  Petah  Tikva  and  its 
coach  Yehoshua  (Shiye)  Feigen¬ 
baum  parted  company  yesterday 
after  a  year  of  ups  and  downs. 

Feigenbaum,  one  of  the  most 
tempestuous  characters  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  game,  both  as  a  player  and 
subsequently  as  a  coach,  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  duties  at  the  smaller 
of  the  two  Petah  Tikva  clubs  after 
it  was  felt  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  motivating  bis  players. 
Maccabi  Petah  Tikva  is  currently 
in  12th  place  in  the  National 
League  and  the  club’s  results 
have  not  been  promising. 

Feigenbaum  was  brought  in  to 
rescue  the  club  in  the  early  part  of 
last  season,  after  Ze’ev  Zeltzer 
had  failed  in  his  position  and 
Maccabi  had  looked  doomed  for 
relegation.  Feigenbaum  then 
breathed  fire  into  the  side  and 
was  able  to  rescue  it  from  the 
dreaded  drop. 

But  the  Feigenbaum  flame,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maccabi  Petah  Tikva 


chairman  Avi  Luzon,  appears  to 
have  been  extinguished  and  the 
players  need  to  be  given  a  jolt 
which  will  return  them  to  their 


winning  ways. 

“Unfortunately  we  cannot  re¬ 
place  any  of  the  players,  and  we 
have  to  make  a  change,  we  had 
no  choice  and  Shiye  had  to  go," 
Luzon  said  last  night. 

It  appears  that  Feigenbaum 
will  not  be  idle  for  long,  however. 
Betar  Tel  Aviv,  which  relieved  its 
manager,  Avraham  Marchinsky, 
of  his  duties  last  week  is  very 
interested  in  Feigenbaum ’s  ser¬ 
vices  and  is  hoping  he  will  now 
come  to  their  rescue. 

Betar  is  currently  in  15th  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  league  and  appears 
headed  for  relegation.  The  team 
is  hoping  Feigenbaum  can  work 
his  magic  and  save  them  too.  Bui 
the  coach  is  reportedly  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  he  does  not  feel 
Betar  has  the  caliber  of  players 
able  to  cope  with  the  opposition. 


SCOREBOARD 


NHL  -  Saturday's  results:  Hartford  4,  Pittsburgh  2;  Washington  4,  Quebec  2;  N.Y. 
Islanders  3,  New  Jersey  2;  Montreal  5,  N.Y.  Rangers  2;  Tampa  Bay  X  Boston  1;  Toronto  3, 
SL  Louis  1;  Calgary  3,  Dallas  2  (OT);  Anaheim  6,  San  Jose  3;  Vancouver  6,  Los  Angeles  2. 


RATES 


GENERAL 


PRICES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS  -  M  rates 
include  VAT:. 

Single  Weekday  -  NIS  87.75  for  to  words 


(minimum),  each  additional  word  NIS  8.77 
FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE-  NIS  128.70 


YOUNG  IMPORT  +  MARKETING  COM- 
gram,  Tel^CC -6540040.  ^oaoaw 


for  10  words  (minimum);  each  additional 
word  NIS  12.87. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY 
(Package)  -  NIS  196.90,  each  additional 
word  NIS  19.B9. 

WEEK  RATE  (6  insertions  -  NIS  257.40; 
each  additional  word  NIS  25.74. 

FOUR  FRIDAYS  NIS  339.30  for  10  words 
(minimum)  each  additional  word  -  NIS 
33.83. 

MONTHLY  (24  insertions)  NIS  526.50  10 
words  (minimum)  each  additional  word  - 
NIS  52.65 


PURCHASE/SALE 


WANTED 


FOR  SALE 


DEADLINES  offices: 

Jerusalem-  weekdays  - 12  noon  the  day 
before  publication:  lor  Friday  and  Sunday 
-  6  pm  on  Thursday. 

Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa-  weekdays  - 12  noon, 
2  days  before  pubticatfonfor  Friday  and 

Sunday  -  4  p.m.  Thursday  in  Tel  Aviv  and 

12  noon  Thursday  in  Haifa. 


MOVING  SALE:  furniture,  tools,  carpets, 
office  equipment,  jeans,  more...  Tef.  03- 
297310.  pmw 


JERUSALEM 


DWELLINGS 


GENERAL 


RENTALS 


DWELLINGS 


3  ROOM  apartment  fo  rent  In  Jerusalem, 
French  HUL  tr  03-5284545,  03-9221540. 
02-814758. 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


INN  PLACES  LTD.  affordable  home  bed  & 
breakfast,  self-catering  apts.,  country¬ 
wide,  choice  locations.  Tel/Fax  09- 
576204,  P.O.a  577,  Herzliya. 

~  - -  019983 

BED  AND  BREAKFAST  in  Jerusalem, 
short-term  rentals,  Jerusalem  Lodges  Ud. 
POB  4233, 91044  Jerusalem.  02-81 1745; 
Fax.  02-618541. 


K1RYAT  WOLF SON,  5.  IQlh  floor,  Knesset 
view,  parking,  attractive  price.  TeL  03- 
5810111;  03-6420018,  ReN- 


SALES 


EILAT,  HOLIDAY  HOUSE/ROOM,  central 
location,  from  Si  5.  Person.  07-332318. 


SITS.  VAC. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


FOR  FAMILY  on  Moehsv  Nir  Zvi.  au  pair 
for  children,  five-in,  good  conditions.  Ter. 
03-249966.  teas? 


PARIS  (Reuter)  -  Steffi  Graf 
needed  only  67  minutes  to  crush 
Australian  Open  winner  Mary 
Pierce  6-2,  6-2  in  the  Paris  Open 
final  yesterday  and  regain  her  po¬ 
sition  as  the  world’s  number  one 
female  player. 

The  25-year-old  German, 
showing  no  ill-effects  from  her 
three-month  break  from  the 
game,  was  her  usual  devastating 
self  as  she  captured  the  87th  title 
of  her  career  to  ensure  Arantxa 
Sanchez  Vicario’s  two-week  reign 
at  the  top  will  end  today. 

“I  can’t  believe  it  right  now.  I 
did  not  expect  to  come  bade  here 
and  win  the  tournament  right 
away,  especially  as  Mary  has 
been  playing  very  well,”  she  said. 

But  for  Graf,  who  has  been 
plagued  by  injuries  for  the  past 
sly  months,  the  most  important 
thing  was  proving  to  herself 
whether  she  had  fully  recovered. 

"It  was  very  difficult  at  times  in 
the  past  few  months  not  knowing 
what  to  expect",  she  said. 

She  certainly  did  not  expert  to 
beat  the  in-form  Pierce  so  com¬ 
prehensively,  having  lost  in  their 
last  two  meetings  at  the  French 
Open  last  June  and  at  the  Virgin¬ 
ia  Slims  finals  in  November. 

But  Parisian  fans’  hopes  of  see¬ 
ing  world  number  three  Pierce 
avenge  her  last  defeat  in  a  final  in 
the  French  capital  -  to  Sanchez 
Vicario  at  Roland  Garros  last 
year  -  did  not  last  long. 

After  15  minutes,  the  French¬ 
woman  was  trailing  3-0  despite 
some  fine  volleys  and  she  was 
unable  to  claw  back  the  initiative. 

The  early  games  of  the  second 
set  were  more  of  a  contest,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  marathon  third  game  in 
which  Pierce  saved  four  break 
points  to  eventually  hold  serve. 


Mac  TA  roljs 
through  Herzliya 


JOEL  GORDIN 


NUMERO  UNO  -  Steffi  Graf  in  action  during  her  match  against 
Mary  Pierce  yesterday.  Graf  won  to  regain  her  top  ranking^AP) 


But  two  games  later  she  was 
broken  again  and  Graf  was  able 
to  reel  off  the  last  four  games  in  a 
row  to  claim  the  title. 

Milan  Indoor 

Young  Russian  Yevgeny  Kafelni¬ 
kov  stunned  top-seeded  Boris  Becker 
8-6  in  a  thrilling  third-set  tie-breaker 


yesterday  to  wm  the  Muratri  Time 
Indoor  tennis  tournament. 

Kafelnikov,  21.  took  two  hours  and 
15  minutes  to  defeat  Becker  7-5,  5-7, 
7-6  at  Milan  Forum. 


Kafelnikov,  the  No.  5  seed, 
ed  a  top  prize  of  S128J000 
biggest  career  victory. 


UConn  falls  to  Villanova 


THE  University  of  Conned  icut 
suffered  its  first  Big  East  loss  of 
the  season,  falling  96-73  at  home 
to  Villanova  on  Saturday  night. 

The  Wildcats  (19-5,  12-2  in  the 
Big  East)  used  a  strong  second 
half  to  pull  within  one  game  of 
the  Huskies  (20-2,  13-1)  for  the 
conference  lead  and  snap  Con¬ 
necticut’s  27-game  home  winning 
streak.  .  : 

like  their  only  other  loss  of  the 
season  -  at  Kansas  -  the  No.  1 
ranked  Huskies  were  unable  to 


RICHARD  ZAACKS 


handle  the  physical  play  of  their 
opponents. 

Despite  trailing  only  48-44  at 
halftime,  the  Huskies  never 
looked  like  they  were  in  the 
game.  Israeli  guard  Doron 
Sheffer  had  an  excellent  start, 
helping  to  keep  his  team  close 
With  .a  J  12-point_ paibrmance  JnJ 
the  half. r 

But  Sheffer’s  play  went  sour 
after  the'  intermission,  along  with 


the  rest  of  his  teammates.  Con¬ 
necticut  star  Ray  Allen  had  his 
worst  game  of  the  season,  and  the 
dub  was  unable  to  pick  up  the 
slack. 

For  Villanova.  Kerry  Kinds 
had  37  points,  including  25  in  a 
spectacular  first  half. 

Sheffer  finished  off  with  14 
points,  six  assists  and  two 


THE  matchup  between  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv  and  Bnei  Hendiya  was 
supposed  to  supply  the  fireworks 
in  this  week’s  22®d-round  of  na¬ 
tional  league  action,  but  things 
soon  fizzled  out  as  Maccabi 
trounced  the  visitors  at  Tad 
Eliyahu  95-75. 

Herzliya  only  showed  fight  in 
the  first  10  minutes,  when  the 
tpflrrt  led  by  a  few  points.  After 
rhaf,  Effie  Bimbaum’s  squad  col¬ 
lapsed  and  lost  more  through  its 
own  weakness  than  Maccabi’ s 
strength. 

Maccabi  coach  Mali  Kazmin 
made  many  changes  and  finished 
the  game  with  a  “second-string” 
team  on  the  court 

Doron  Xamchee  scored  19 
points,  Moth  Daniel  16,  Norris 
Coleman  15  and  Radisav  Currie 
14.. 

For  way  below-par  Herzliya, 
John  Hudson  sank  22  points, 
Paul  Thompson  27  and  Amir 
Kafr:  16. 

Maccabi  led  48-37  at  die  break. 

Hap  Gvat  97,  Mac.fUshon  88 

Gvat  dished  op  the  surprise  of  the 
evening,  with  a  fine  victory  over  its 
opponents,  who  are  second  in  the 
league  table. 

Visiting  Rishon  led  41-32  at  half¬ 
time,  bat  chc,  home  team  turned  the 
tables  in  die  "second  half  to  a 
sound  defense  and  great  performance 
by  Derrick  Gervin  (36  points)  and 
playmalcer  Gift  Sbwaxtzman  who 
couW  well  have  played  his  best  game 
of  the  season.  He  hn  16  after  coming 
off  the  bench.  Rodney  Monro  helped 
with  20. 

Rishon ’s  Americans,  Gerald  Pad- 
dto  (26)  and  James  Gully  (21)  made 
the  points,  but  were  not  their  usual 
selves.  Dansv  Gott  bit  14. 

Hap  Tel  Aviv  84,  Hap  Haifa  75 

It’s  a  sad  commentary  on  tbe  sate 
of  affairs  in  local  basketball  when  the 
managements  of  these  two  debt-rid- 
-  den  dobs  had  to  pass  the  hat  annard 
before  the  start  to  pay  for  tbe  refer¬ 
ees*  travel  expenses.  ■  ■ 

Only  about  300  Haifa  fans  saw  their 
team  give  die  visitors  a  hard  ran  for 
their  money.  However,  Haifa  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  win  without 


)Kigp  plsy«*  .^2  t^e  ^ 
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Coimecticut’  s^next  game  is  at 
home  tomorrow  against  Boston 
College. 


Sonics  win  5th  straight  off  Warriors 


Golden  State  trades  Gagliotta  to  Minnesota  for  Marshall 


OAKLAND  -  Detlef  Schrempf 
scored  17  of  his  31  points  in  a 
derisive  fourth  quarter,  leading 
the  Seattle  SuperSonics  past  the 
Golden  State  Warriors  129-117. 

Tbe  Sonics  have  won  five 
straight  and  11  of  13  meetings 
against  the  Warriors,  who  have 
not  put  together  back-to-back 
wins  since  December  22  and  27. 
Golden  State  lost  its  third  straight 
home  game. 

Leading  94-92  early  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  Sonics  scored 
nine  straight  points  in  a  span  of 


1:10  to  take  control  of  the  game. 
The  Warriors  traded  forward 
Tom  Gugliotta,  who  came  to 
Golden  State  in  the  Chris  Web¬ 
ber  deal,  to  the  Minnesota  TLtn- 
berwolves  three  hours  before  the 
game  in  exchange  for  rookie  for¬ 
ward  Donyell  Marshall. 

The  Warriors  got  Gugliotta 
and  three  first-round  draft  picks 
in  a  November  17  trade  that  sent 
Webber,  last  season’s  Roolrie  of 
the  Year,  to  Washington.  Gug¬ 
liotta  was  the  sixth  overall  pick  in 
the  1992  draft  for  the  Bullets. 


Jazz  108,  Celtics  98 
John  Stockton  became  the  first 
player  in  NBA  history  to  reach  10,000 
assists  when  host  -Utah  defeated 
Boston. 

Stockton,  wbo  had  15  assists  for  the 
game,  reached  the  milestone  with 
3:41  left  m  the  second  quarter  when 
he  passed  to  Kart  Malone  for  a  layup. 

(AP,  Reuter) 


SATURDAY’S  RESULTS: 
Cterefand  82,  New  Jersey  75 
nBaddptta  95,  Dearer  89 
Charlotte  110,  Detroit  88 
Mffmukee  118,  Chicago  U1  • 
Saa  Aataato  111,  Attests  97 
Utah  108,  Boston  98 
Sacramento  109,  LA.  Clippers  92 
Seattle  129,  Golden  State  117 


Quality  Classifieds 


SECRETARY,  administrative.  Excel  expe¬ 
rience,  Hebrew,  SpantsMArabfc.  Cafl  Ruth 
Tel. 03-51 76287 


GIVAT-ORANIM,  stunning  large  pent¬ 
house.  magnificent  interior  design,  huge 
baloon  jes,  breathtaking  view,  elevator, 
storeroom.  Keys  with  AMBASSADOR  02- 
618101.  aar» 


SALES 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST,  proficient  In 
Wordmlll  and/or  A-B  6.2  and/or  Word,  im¬ 
mediate.  hourly  wage  +  comfitions.  tr  03- 
7527813.  0Z03TD 


NO  AGENTS!  NEVE  AVIVIM  (TAGOR),  5, 
new,  3rd  floor,  luxurious,  for  quick  deciders 
111  v  050-350002. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


l  BUY  ANTIQUES,  titi  furniture,  contents. 
■b  03-668191,  03-6831724.  «m« 


SITS.  VAC. 


OFFICE  STAFF 


THE  JERUSALEM  INN  GUESTHOUSE 
seeks  a  competent  receptionist,  no  re¬ 
quire  merits  for  experience  or  age.  *  02- 


RAMAT  AVIV,  SOOsqm  apartment  on  1 
level,  deskmed  by  well  known  architect, 
$920,000.  NSCO"  tr. 03-6426293. 

- cants 

AZOREI  CHEN]  In  new  building,  5  +  sun 
porch  «■  view  to  9ea  +  swimming  pool  and 
tennis  courts,  S480.000.  "ISCO1  03- 
6426293.  asm 


IMMEDIATE  JOBS  available!  The  Au  pair 
Agency  with  a  difference  for  more  man  10 
yeans  now.  Call  Hilma.  *  03-9659937. 

- QHGS1 


HOLIDAY  APTS. 


TRANSLATOR-HEBREW  to  ENGLISH- 
sdentifle  material  and  typinoJEnsteln),  af¬ 
ternoons*  Tel  02-232768  (9  am*  1  pm) 

OSB* 


TEL  AVIV,  near  Gan  Hair,  comfortable 
furnished  apartments,  tonotebort-temi  pe¬ 
riod.  «■  03-6369092,  050-358972. 

— - — . . (ana 


ARE  YOU  AN  European/South  African/Far 
East  Girt??  We  have  Au  Pair/Nenny/Hous- 
keep  ing  positions  throughout  the  country, 
long-term,  ffve-Jn/out.  Very  attractive 
wages.  Veronica  working  hours  Sun,  Tue, 
Wed  9 -2pm  tr  03-6190423.  Mother  hours 
•  03-5771944. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


"MIGDAL  HAYAM',  on  Tel  Aviv  seashore, 
hoCday/busIness  apartments  (n  Afferent 
sizes  *  03-51 79241 .  wvrea 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  warm  and 
Pair  needed  for  generous  Eng 
central  Tel  Avfv,  Uve-in,  $7i 
231748  (Jackie),  052-452002. 


METAPELET  FOR  TODDLER,  full-time, 
live-in  option,  light  housework,  immediate. 
Tel.  02-664167.  cam 


SERVICES 


HIGH  SALAHY!  good  conditions  for  piees- 
ant  au  pair,  five-in  one  year.  Tel,  03- 
5223969,  09-988464. 


LESSONS 


AU  PAIR  FOR  3  children,  patient  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  prefmod  with  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew  .  v  03-6358802  (evenings). 


CENTRAL  LOCATION.  FURNISHED, 
QUIET,  short/tong  term,  ^5,  private  en¬ 
trance.  Tel.  02-61  1525l  b®« 


TEL  AVIV 


HEBREW  CENTER  Intensive,  private  les¬ 
sons.  All  languages.  Tutoring  pupSs.  Psy¬ 
chometric  preparations.  TeL  03-5227956; 
02-388383.  oim 


■  now 

UVE4N  AU  PAIR  for  houskeepirn  and 
light  cooking.  Some  Hebrew,  fo  Ramat 
(fen,  Tel.  03-5346873  (WK),  03-5342601 
(HM) 


DWELLINGS 


HEALTH 


RENTALS 


HOUSEKEEPING  +  help  with  care  of 
baby,  5  days  a  week,  in  Afeka  «  03- 


ITAUAN  COLONY.  Last  few  choice  luxury 
apartments.  Partdng,  garden,  balconies. 
On  private  land.  From  $250,000.  c  Q2~ 
617866,  02-866571. 

.  - - - — ■  i  — 1  - — ■  Dittie 

REHAV1A.  HARAV  BERLIN,  3  +  balco¬ 
nies,  view,  ad  ff„  completely  renovated, 
a/c.  immediate.  Osher  Realty,  *  02- 
795773/4. 

— »  - —  —  ■  CS0M9 

REHAV1A,  pastoral.  3,  Ska  4.  2nd  flew. 

unique.  (DAW,  tr  02-734834/5. 

. -  - 


BEAUTIFUL  holiday  apartments,  lourists- 
/businessmen,  short/fong  term.  Dynami, 
TeL  03-5468003,  Fax.  03-5469687. 

—  ■  *  ^  P80Q7 

TOURISTS!  RESIDENTS!  Lovely  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  near  Dizengcrff.  sea.  air- 
conditioning.  «  03-6991157. 


MAKE  YOUR  BOOY  HAPPY  with  a  good 
SWsteu.  Phone  Lott,  03-5224756.  «hh 


SITS.  VAC. 


SEEKING  RUFINA  domestic,  Bve-fo. 
09-6423337: 


EXPERIENCED  INDIAN  cheVccok  for  In¬ 
dian  restaurant  *  03-5460851  (Nat  Shab- 
bat ).  (boh 


WONDERFUL  FAMILY  seeks  housekeep¬ 
er,  live-in,  excellent  conditions,  tr  03- 
492159.  BOT82 


SEA  VIEW,  2-room  apartment,  luxurious 
(5  months),  $1,000.  v  DM049463, 

»  -  - — - — - —  ■  OCE3 

RAMAT  GAM,  luxurious  vtiteti  SQOaqm 
butt  appropriate  tor  embassy.  ‘Mtgma 
Real  Estate*  «  03-6046237/8.  asm 


OFFICE  STAFF 


PETS 


YOUNG  CLERK  (begi rwetffor  office  tn  Di¬ 
amond  Exchange,  part  time.  Tel  03- 
5750639 


CAT  -beautiful,  gentle,  weWng  warm 
home,  owners  going  abroad.  Tel  03- 
5528202  .  . 


ju  it* 

and  Danny  AjjsJ  ^  fcjjftune. 

V2*  fine  Victory  was 


by  20  from 
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National  Basketball 

w 


t.  Maccabi  Tel  Mr 
2.  Maoafe  Rohaa 
'HBpoanWTMv 
4.  BmI  Harzfwa 
HapoM  Hour 


League 
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13  31 

1«  30 


18  28 
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SPORTS  BRIEFS 


Christie  breaks  200m  indoor  jrgeord  ' 

~3Te" 200  time,  of  2(125  seconds  in  Lteyin, 

France. 

-  The  recorff  had  been  held  by  France’s  Bruno  Marie-Rose, 
timed  in  2036  in  1987. 

Christie’s  world  record  came  shortly  after  he  broke  his  own 
European  record  in  tbe  60-meter  dash  with  a  time  erf  6.47,  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  better  than  his  tone  in  Karlsruhe, 
Germany  in  March  1994. 


FA  Cup  quarter-final  draw 

The  draw  for  the  quarter-finals  of  die  FA  Cup  made  yesterday 
is  as  follows;  Liverpool  or  Wimbledcm  vs.  Tottenham  or 
Southampton,  Evertoo  vs.  Newcastle,  Watford  or  Gystal 
Palace  vs.  Wolverhampton,  Manchester  United  vs.  QtBen’s 
Park  Rangers. 

Matches  are  to-be  played  over  the  weekend  of  March  11, 12 
and  13.  Reuter 


Australia  in  cricket  final 

Captain  Marie  Taylor,  notching  his  highest  score  in  one-day 
internationals,  led  Australia  to  a  27-run  victory  over  New 
Zealand  in  Auckland  yesterday  and  into  die  final  of  the  New 
Zealand  Centenary  quadrangular  series. 

The  left-handed  opener  top  scored  for  Australia  with  an 
inspired  97  and  combined  with  Mark  Waugh  to  produce  a 
match-winning  partnership  of  147  for  the  second 


wicket. 


Reuter 


DAN  REGION 


SALES 


sjhsssss.- 

Andrew  Kennedy  17. 

Jerusalem  led  43-Jt>  at  halftime. 
mH?RG  93,  Mac 
Ramat  Gan’s  zone  defense jSd  ite 
mcTis  Jerusalem  did  not  bwe  the 

outside  scorers  to 

such  marksmen  as  Umom  Strothers 

(30)  and  JJ-  Eubanks  (2J>- 
to  the  second  half.  Jausalems  usu¬ 
ally  soft-spoken  coach  Yoram  Hamsh* 
wk  sent  off  dw  coot  and  tad  a  tech¬ 
nical  fool  awarded  against  him.  which 
further  upset  his  team. 

Joe  Dawson  only  made  14  ana 

Shzwn  Green  13. 

Ramat  Gan  led  51-41  at  halftime. 

Hap  HoUra  104,  Hap  Givafayim  86 
Holon  led  58-3S  at  halftone  awl  its 
interesting  to  note  that  Gtvalayim  ac¬ 
tually  outscored  its  opponent  in  the 
second  half.  48-46.  This  was  due  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  fast  remain¬ 
ing  foreign  player,  Gary  Plummer, 
wbo  prevented  Givatayim  from  be¬ 
coming  another  Betar  Ramat  Gan. 

In  the  seventh  game,  Hapoel  Galil 
Elyon  trounced  Betar  Ramat  Gan 
104-86. 
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INCHES 


DWELLINGS 


SALES 


+  basement  tr 


tificent.280 
1799%  09- 


TEL  HASHOMER.  cottage.  350  sqm. 
butt  separate  unft.  •  quiet  S740, 000.  Hol¬ 
land  Real  Estate  sr  03-5343080.  oaa» 


CAESAREA!)  luxurious  housell  Ak^eSS 


SHARON  AREA 


SITS.  VAC. 


DWELLINGS 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP 


ALS 


RENTALS 


HERZUYA  PJTUACH,  appropriate  for  em¬ 
bassy,  e  rooms  +  family  room,  dunam 
land,  separate  ujR  for  staff.  Exclusive  An¬ 
glo  Saxon.  tr  09-562256.  -  - 


HOUSEKffiPERlCARETAKER  far 
^dependent  lady.  Knowiadg«  Sj 
Hebrew,  French,  tr  0&-914460. 


ABROAD 


OUVIA  REAL  ESTATE, «  09^8381 5.  For 
Rent  single  level,  $1 ,600;  cottage,  $2,600. 
For  Sale:  mil  kept  cottage,  $900,000. 

— - - -  — - - use 

HERZUYA  PfTUAOHH  luxurious  housall 


DWELLINGS 


RENTALS 


^otxteteforcgtomasll  furnished  pos- 


LOS  ANGSTS,  UAA-  Ptoo  Robertson 
area,  2  bedrooms,  furnished,  kosher, 
March  through  May,  Tal  07-800-3560. 


’Israel  On  the  Map" 

Real  Estate 

and  investment  Supplements 

Just  before  Pessah,  The  JemsalemPost  i 
will  publish  special  supplements 
devoted  to  real  estate  ’  ! 

andinvestments,inIsraeL  , 
Tbe  supplements  willbe  published  in  I 
the  International  Editions  of  March  20  i 
and  27,  and  the  daily  paper  of  tbe  » i 
festival  eve,  April  14.  | 

For  more  infoOT^cnW  to  advertise  in 

TM^fStSn??emeilt|^ ^please  contact 
J^^Q^03-S390333,  Fax.-  03-63909.77 
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WHAT’S  ON 


4 


WEATHER 


Forecast:  Clear  to  partly  cloudy  and 
slighUy  warmer. 
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WHERE  TO  GO 


JERUSALEM 

Conducted  Tours 

'  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY.  Tours  of  the 
Mount  Scopus  campus,  in  English,  daily 
Sun.-Thur.,  11  a.m.  from  Bronfman  Re¬ 
ception  Centre,  Sherman  Administra¬ 
tion  Bldg.  Buses  4a,  9,  23.  26,  28.  For 
info,  call  882819. 

AHUT  Women.  For  a  free  conducted 
tour  of  our  installations,  call  Jerusalem 
619222;  Tel  Aviv  5233154.  Hours:  8:00 
a.m.-l:30  p.m-,  SurL-Thur. 

TEL  AVIV 

Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM  OF  ART.  Conrad 
Felixmuller:  His  Dresden  Years,  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  work  of  a  German  Expres¬ 
sionist  antat^KeWi  Haring<>16th-19th 
Cent.  European  Art^lmpressionlsm, 
Post-ImpressionlsmOThe  School  of 
ParisO-The  Moshe  and  Sara  Mayer 
‘  Coll- OScuIptureO 20th  cent.  Modem 
Masters  -  Mizne-Blumantai  ColLOIs- 
raeli  Art  -  A  Historic  Presentation- 
OFrom  New  Horizons  Onward.  HELE¬ 
NA  RUBINSTEIN  PAVILION  FOR 
CONTBHPORAItV  ART.  Asim  Abu- 
ShakraOThe  Cactus  Motif  in  Israeli  Art, 

.  1910-1990.  Hours:  Weekdays  10:00 - 

:  a-m.-6  p.m.  Tue..  10  a.m.-10  pjn.  Fn^ 
Sal,  10:00  itm.-2:00  p.m.  Art  Educa-  *■ 
tion  Center.  Tel.  BB1B155W7. 

OHT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools,  call  Jerusalem  513141;  Tel 
Aviv  5203222,  5203293;  Netanya 
023744. 

WIZO.  To  visit  our  projects  cal!  Tel  Aviv 
6923819;  Jerusalem  256060;  Haifa 
388817. 

HAIFA 

WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04- 
374253. 


GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE 


CRITIC  S  CHOICE 


THEATER 

Helen  Kaye 

JERUSALEM  deserves  a  good 
belly  laugh  and  the  Cameri 
Theater's  zany  phony- Romans 
will  have  you  rolling  in  the 
aisles  at  Steven  Sondheim's  A 
Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the 
Way  to  the  Forum.  Director 
Micki  Gurevitch  and  translator 
Dan  Almagor  have  turned  the 
Gelbart/Shevelove  libretto  into 
ever-so  'igh-class  'Ebrew, 
which  is  gloriously  mangled  by 
Avi  Kushnir  as  the  wily  Pseu¬ 
do  lo  us,  Tikki  Dayan  as  matri¬ 
arch  Demina.  Avi  Term  in  as 
Lycus  the  Pimp  and  Yoram 
Hattab  as  Hysterium.  At  the 
Jerusalem  Theater  tonight  at 
8:30  p.m.  Go!  Go!  (Hebrew) 

DANCE  Pop  singer  Boaz  Sharabi  will  be  the  first  performer  to 

appear  onstage  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Performing  Arts  Center. 

MICHAEL  AJZENSTADT  Beethoven’S  Fifth  C ‘Emperor”)  Piano  Concerto. 

The  Bat-Dor  Dance  Company  is  performing  at  ai  8:30  at  the  Haifa  Auditorium. 

8-30  tomorrow  at  its  Tel  Aviv  Theater.  The  The  Amber  Trio  performs  at  5  today  at  the 
program  is  made  up  of  Gigi  Caciuleanu’s  capti-  Henry  Crown  Symphony  Hall  in  Jerusalem.  On 
vating  Comedy.  Mauricio  Wainrot’s  Strolling  and  -  bill  are  trios  by  Beethoven,  Dvorak  and 
Ivan  Feller-Ducach’s  athletic  and  evocative  Braun.  Admission  is  free. 

Enigma.  - ; - — — - 


Braun.  Admission  is  free. 


EXHIBITION 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Helen  Kaye 


TELEVISION 

Penny  Starr  . 


_T_T  r-xv  TZAVC  POPULAR  singer  Boaz  Sharabi  will  be  the  first 

HELEN  J\A YE  entertainer  to  sine  from  the  opera  house  stage  at 

WaU^Photographs  and  Installations  is  an  exhib-  as  scarce  as  hens  teeth. 

tion  of  27  photographs  Atlie  took  of  installations - 

he  created  in  Berlin’s  Jewish  quarter  in  which  he  TELEVISION 

projected  slides  of  Jewish  life  in  the  1930s  onto 

their  former  sites.  There  is  also  a  series  of  slides  ^  Ctatjb 

from  his  1993  Trains.  Attic  projected  portrait  of  PENNY  STARK  . _ 

deported  Jews  onto  the  walls,  trains  and  tracks  of  CHANNEL  o  has  been  changing  its  schedule 

Campos.  offering  is  America’s  Funniest  People ,  in  which 

- “  frog  impersonators  or  double-jointed  acrobats 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  show  off  their  talents.  Strange,  but  amusing  in  a 

- - mindless  way.  Then,  switch  to  the  Discovery 

lfT/^Tlc,  ArrcMCTATTT  Channel,  for  another  episode  in  the  series,  Great 

MICHAEL  AJZENSTADT _  Castles  of  Europe,  which  today  looks  at  the 

TONIGHT  is  your  last  chance  to  hear  the  Dres-  castles  of  Count  Dracula.  The  man  whh ittewe 

Sn  PhUhamonfe  imder  its  new  music  director,  for  human  kebabs  was  based  on  a  lSth-wntiuy 

^n^Z^  Midd  Plls^rpCTfonmng  Be*-  Romanian  called  Vlad.  The  program  will  take 

nurture  Francois-Rene  Duchable  performs  pin-  on  Channel  S. 


Campos. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Michael  ajzenstadt 

TONIGHT  is  your  last  chance  to  hear  the  Dres¬ 
den  Philharmonic  under  its  new  music  director, 
French  maestro  Michel  Plasson,  performing  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Seventh  Symphony  and  Hurd  Leonora 
Overture.  Francois-Rene  Duchable  performs 


television 


■  CHANNEL  1  ! 

6:30  News  6:46  Cartoon  7:00  Good 
Morning  Israel 

■  EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8:00  Series  of  talks  on  Jewish  mysti¬ 
cism  8:30  Reading  8:45  Science  9:00 
Nature  9:25  Rehov  Sumsum  10:00 
Morning  Talk  -  Borya  Barak  hosts  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  fields  of  psychology, 
education  and  society  10:30  SdencB 
and  Technology  11:00  English:  Seven 
in  Heaven  11 :20  World  History  12.-00 
French  -  Avec  Plaisir  12:15  Natural 
Science  12:25  Geography  -  the  planel 
Earth  12:56  Society  13:30  Cartoon 
14:00  Pretty  Butterfly  14:30  High 
school  basketball  league 
championships 

■  CHANNEL  1 

17:00  A  New  Evening  17:35  Animals 
and  Smiles  -  quiz  show  1B:00  Danger- 
mouse  -  cartoon  18:15  News  in 
English 

ARABIC  PROGRAMS 

18:30  Sports  magazine  19:00  News  in 

Arabic 

HEBREW  PROGRAMS 
19:30  Rim  magazine  20:00  Mabat 
21:00  Popditica  22:10  Between  the 
Lines  23:00  Backtrack  -  Ehud  Manor 
hosts  artists  23:30  News  magazine 

■  CHANNEL  2 

14:00  Australian  wildlife  14:30  Letters 
and  Numbers  -  quiz  show  15:00  Dis¬ 
ney  Time  1 6:00  The  Bold  and  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  17:00  fleshef  at  Five  17:30  Fresh 
Prince  of  Bel-Air  18:00  Double  Dare  - 
children’s  game  show  18:30  Dr,  Quinn 
-  Medicine  Woman  19:30  Lingo  - 
game  show  20:00  News  20:30  Ameri¬ 
can  Funniest  People  -  regular  people 
impersonate  their  pets  and  celebrities 
in  song  and  dance  20:45  Suits  Me  - 
dating  show  21:15  Comedy  Store 
21:45  Gov  Night  -  entertainment  with 
Gidi  Gov  23:00  The  X- Files  23:50  Her¬ 
man's  Head  00:00  News  00:05  Her¬ 
man’s  Head  (continued)  00:25  Poirot 
01:15  Israeli  music  at  the  Logos  pub  - 
Albert  Arnar  (rpt) 

■  JORDAN  TV 

19:30  Ramadan  in  the  World  19:45 
Documentary:  Magazine  Zero  One 
20:00  AH 20:60  Street  Hawk 21 :10  By 
Way  of  the  Stare  -  Part  3  22.00  News  in 
English  22:20  Bombardier  -  Part  1 
00:00  film  -  The  Color  Purple,  starring 
Whoopi  Goldberg  and  Danny  Glover 

■  MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

14:00  The  700  Club  14:55  film:  Baby 
and  the  Battleship  (1956)  -  While  on 
shore  leave  in  Naples,  a  sailor  "inher¬ 
its''  a  baby  who  winds  up  on  board. 
Starring  John  Mills  and  Richard  Atten¬ 
borough  (96  mins)  16:30  Mighty 
Mouse  16:55  Jonny  Quest  17:20  Dan- 
germouse  17:45  Superbook  II  18: “I® 
Documentary  19:10  Rescue  911/48 
Hours  20:00  World  News  Tonight 
20:30  CNN  Headline  News  21 :00  The 
Cosby  Show  21 :30  Lois  and  Clark:  The 
new  adventures  of  Superman  22:20 
Time  Trax  23:10  700  Club  00:00  Spe¬ 
cial  Programs 


CINEMA 


CABLE 


FAMILY  CHANNEL  (3) 


Israeli  Clips  14:00  Cagney  and  Lacey  d 
14:50  Roxanne  16:40  Knots  Landing  T 
16:30  Neighbors  18:55  Love  Boat  I 
17:45  Israeli  Clips  18:00  One  Life  to 
Live  18:45  The  Young  and  the  Restless 
19:30  Local  broadcast  20:00  Celeste 
20:50  Falcon  Crest  21  c5*ef* 
22:10  Mad  About  You  *£35  “S*™" 
of  the  People  23:00  ENG  23:50  Tine 
Larry  Sanders  Show  00:15  Hunter 
1  :Q5  Lou  Grant 

■  MOVIE  CHANNEL  (4) 

10:30  Step  Kids  (1991)  (rpt)  12:15 
One-Eyed  Jacks  (196U  -  Marlon  Bran¬ 
do’s  only  directorial  effort  is  a  realistic 
Western  about  an  impulsive  young  man 
who  breaks  out  of  jail  to  track  down  his 
partner  (Karl  Malden)  who  turned  him 
in  (135  mins)  14:30  What's  New  at  the 
Movies  14:35  Heroes  of  Overt  Storm 
(1992)  (rpt)  16:10  Bom  to  R|d®  l.1®91* 
(rpt)  1 7:40  Poison  Ivy  (1985)  -  Michael 
J.  Fox.  Robert  Kline  and  Adam  Baldwin 
go  to  summer  camp  19:15  Murder  in 
New  Hampshire  (1991)  -  Helen  Hunt 
stars  (rpt)  20:50  What's  New  at  the 
Movies  21:00  Frances  (1982)  -  Jessica 
Lang  stars  in  this  drama  about  actress 
Frances  Farmer  who  after  brief  success 
in  Hollywood  spends  most  of  her  life  in 
mental  institutions.  Also  with  Sam 
Shepard.  23:20  Bom  Too  Soon  (1992) 

-  drama  based  on  a  true  story  about  a 
couple  fighting  for  the  life  of  their  baby 
who  was  bom  in  the  25th  week  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  00:55  The  Parallax  View  (1974) 

-  Eerie  political  thriller  about  a  journal¬ 
ist  (Warren  Beatty)  investigating  a  the 
murder  of  a  senator.  2:40  Cadillac  Man 
(1990)  _  Robin  Williams  stars  in  this 
comedy  about  a  car  salesman  having 
problems  with  his  wife,  his  mistress 
and  his  bank  manager,  and  whose  bad 
day  gets  even  worse  when  he's  held  up 
by  a  mad  gunman 

■  CHILDREN  (6) 

6:30  Cartoons  9:00  Cartoons  9:35 
Alias  the  Jester  10:00  Ca  dichon  10:35 
Shira  11:0®  Punky  Brewster  11:40 
Beverly  Hills  90210 12:40  Loony  Toons 
13:00  Cartoons  13:35  The  Chipmunks 
14:00  Chicken  Minutes  14:35  Pro¬ 
stare  15:05  Shira  15:35  Family  Ties 
16:10  Beverly  Hills  90210 17:10  Loony 
Toons  17:30  Super  Mario  18:05  Alias 
the  Jester  18:30  Cadichon  19:00  Car¬ 
toons  19:30  Three's  Company  20:00 
Married  with  Children  20:25  Family 
Matters  20:55  All  in  the  Family  21 :25 
Law  and  Order 

■  SECOND  SHOWING  (6) 

22:10  Wilhnail  and  l  (1987)  -  British 
comedy  about  two  out-of-work  actors 
during  the  Swinging  Sixties  who  go  on 
a  disastrous  holiday  to  Withnail’s  un¬ 
cle's  country  cottage.  Starring  Richard 
E.  Grant  and  Paul  McGann.  00:00  The 
L-Shaped  Room  (19631- Young  woman 
arrives  in  London,  has  a  brief  love  affair, 
gets  pregnant  and  decides  to  bring  the 
baby  up  alone.  Starring  Leslie  Caron. 
(125  mins) 

■  DISCOVERY  (8) 

6:00  Open  University;  Management 
and  Economics  12:00  Survival  13:00 
Encyclopedia  Galaetica  13:30  Sight  by 
Touch  14:00  Open  University  16:00 
Survival  17:00  Encyclopedia  Galaetica 
17:30  Sight  by  Touch  18:00  Open 
University  20:00  Wild  South  21:00 
Great  Castles  of  Europe  21:30  Trea¬ 
sure  Islands  22:00  First  Tuesday 
23:00  Wild  South  23:50  Open  Univer¬ 
sity. 

■  SUPER  CHANNEL 


day  20:00  ITN  World  News  Live  20:30 
Tycoons  21:30  Jimmy's  22:00  Crime 
International  22:30  Inside  Edition 
23:00  ITN  World  News  23:30  The  To¬ 
night  Show  with  Jay  Leno  00:30  Real 
Personal  1:00  FT  Business  Tonight 

■  STAR  PLUS 

6:00  The  Sullivans  6:30  Ciao  halia 
7:00  Video  Fashion  Monthly  7:30  Don¬ 
ahue  6:30  Santa  Barbara  9:30  The 
Bold  and  the  Beautiful  10:00  Oprah 
Winfrey  11:00  Riviera  11:30  Ciao  ha¬ 
lia  12:00  Aerobics  12:30  The  Sulli¬ 
vans  13:00  Small  Wonder 
13:30  Robotech  14:00  Teenage  Mu¬ 
tant  Ninja  Turtles  14:30  Batman  15:00 
Home  and  Away  15:30  Neighbors 
16:00  M*A#S*H  16:30  Movie:  Ruth 
Rendell  -  Shake  Hands  Forever  18:30 
The  Bold  and  the  Beautiful  19:00  Santa 
Barbara  20:00  The  Twilight  Zone 
20:30  M’A’S’H  21:00  Remington 
Steele  22:00  Video  Fashion  22:30 
Neighbors  23:00  Movie;  People  Next 
Door  1:00  The  Sullivans 


RADIO 


emergency 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusalem:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit.  Straus 
A.  3  Avigdori. 706660;  BalsanvSalahe- 
Din,  272315;  Shuafat.  Shuafet  Road, 
810108;  Dar  Aldawa,  Herod  s  Gate, 

TW  Avhn  Benny,  174  Dtzengoff,  522- 
2396;  Kupat  Holim  Clalit.  7-9  Amstar- 

•  dam,  523-2393.  Till  3  a.m.  Monday: 

.  Ben'Vehuda.  142  BervYehuda.  *223535. 

Till  midnight:  Superpharm  Ramat  Aviv, 

i  S'-STkS;S^:Doron.6Geula. 

■  Itotanye:  ^sat^Holim  Ctafit  (till  mid- 

■  •  night)  8  Raziel.  603549;  (after  midnight) 

SEEU.  9  Yitzhak  Han- 

•  KerzHva:  Oal  Pharm,  ^ 

•  Mas  kit  (cm.  Sderot  Hagalim).  Herzlrya 

Kwah.  558472.  558407.  Open  9  a.m.  to 

SSS  Starath:  Clal  Pham.  Lev  Hair 
'  MaST570468.  Open  9  am.  to  10  p.m. 

DUTY  HOSPITAI5 

•  KmUtom:  Shaara  Zedek  (internal, 
obstetrics.  END; 

•  •  Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  lorthopedfes.  pe¬ 

diatrics.  ophthalmology).  In  case 
heart  attack,  attempted  resuscitation. 

•  ‘  snake  bite  or  scorpion  sting.  9°  imme" 

diatelv  to  nearest  hospital- 
-  Tet  Aviv:  Tel  Aviv  Medical  Center  (pe- 
dSrics).  Wiilov  (internal,  surgery). 

.  Netanya:  Laniado. 

FIRST  AID  101 

_  J?tSSgend»  dfeMOl  (Hebrew)  or  911 
;  (Enghshllrnnost  parts  of  the  country.  In 


JERUSALEM  _  _  . 

CINEMATHEQUE  M  the  Presents 
Man  7  *  Into  the  Night  930  *  Tout  Va 
EHen  930  G.G.  GIL  Jerusalem  MaB 
(MaHto)  *  788448  Disclosure- Widow's 
Paak-MHk  Money  430. 7:15. 9:45  *  For- 
rest  Gmnp*Shawshank  Redemption 
4:15, 7, 9:45  +  The  Browning  Vereton- 
•  Junior  430.  7.  930  *  The  Ww  WMd 
430.  7:15,  9:45  JERUSALBI  THEATER 
L  1 'accoropagnHtrico  7,  930  w  The  Es- 

Sffifeap  7.9JMORION 
«  252914  Mother's  BoyseSbt  Days  and 
Six  Nlghts-Tto  Real  McCoy-SIrens  5, 
730,930  *  NaturalBomKHlera5,7:15, 
9:15  RAV  CHEN  1-7  *  792799  Credit 
Card  Reservations  *  T9**77  Rav- 
Mechar  Building,  19  Ha'oman  SL.  TalpW 
Trial  By  Jury-Only  You  5.  730.  9:45  * 


WeUvftte  430,  7.  9:15  *  Trial  by  Jury- 
•Terminal  Velocity-Only  You  4:45.  7, 
9:15  *  Quiz  Show  4:15, 6:45,  9:15  RAV- 
OR  1-3  «  246553  Quiz  Show  4:15,  6:45, 
9:15  ★  Trial  by  Jury  4:45, 7. 9:15  *  Pulp 
Fiction  630, 0:1  5  *  Baby's  Day  Out430 

ARAD 

STAR  Forrest  Gump  7:15  *  Junior  7:15, 
9i05  *  Sh’chur  9:45  *  Frankenstein 
9:45  *  Renaissance  Man  7ri5 

ASHDOD 

G.G.  GIL  Terminal  Velocity- Milk  Mon¬ 
ey  -Sh’chur 4 30. 7. 9:45  *  Junior 4307 
★  Disclosure  9:45  Fotrast Gump 430, 
7,  9:45 
ASHKELON 

G.G.  GIL  Sh'chur-The  River  Wild -Milk 
Money  4:45. 7, 9:45  *  Disclosure  9:45  * 


-  Asl*e»n  55133S  saniri 

-  Bat  Yam- 

‘  Beerehetw  ^  NaharJya*  912333 

:  £2  ^^5793333  5STS "mi 

:^W?S3333 

L  Helen  *11111  Tiberte'  790111 

:  iMKui  - 

■  mm.  around  rtw  cloek-  ... . 

:  Medical  help  tor  tourists  (in  English) 

'  First  Aid. 

■  5461111  (children/ 
.  -fSSaft*  572222,  Beershe- 

■  Netanya  625110,  Karmiel 

:  Habcra 

:  r£T- 

^,^29205.  for 

33SB.S  —  rfp^o-ns. 


i.*^i  wmm 

7^  iS  RdNiSa  234704  1  Rabbi  7ri5,  9tf5  *  Tales  of  Ihe  Fail  430. 7.15, 
Akkra  SL  Frankenstein  5,  7.  930  *  9^5 

Sh’chur  5.  730.  930  SEMADAR  The  BAT  YAM  _  _ 

Snapper  7,  9  RAV  CHEN  «  5531077  Disclosure  7:15. 

-re.  •uni  9:45  *  Pulp  Fiction  7,  9:45  *  Stow- 

aZSSftlSgoll  MU.  Hone,  5.  730.9^*  Junior  5 

Center  Wo  the  Wfest  5.15. 730  *RM«r.  BEERSHEBA  IiM-„ 

voir  Dogs  11  a-m.,  1. 3. 9:45  *  Burnt  by  q.g.  GIL  Disciosure  9:45  *  Juntor  430, 

the  Sun  11  a-m..  130.  4:15.  7  *  True  7;15  *  sh'chur-MHk  Money  430.  7:15. 

Romance  9:45  *  Exotica  11  a.m,  1,  3.  9^45-*  Rarest  Gump 430. 715b  10  RAV- 

51 5. 730.  9:45  DRIVE  IN  The  Specteftrt  NEGEV  1-4  a  235278  Terminal  Vetod- 
10  *  Sex  FUm  12  mkWgltt  GAN  HAIR  ty -Trial  by  Jury  5,  730.  9^45*Qi^ 
Priscilla  5,  730,  9:45  GAT  Quiz  Show  4:45,  7:15.  9:45  *  Pulp  Fiction  4, 

4:45,  715.  9:45  GORDON  TbeWoman  7  g.45 
Who  Made  Sesame  011  6, 8  ★  The  raary  ruuONA 

sss?s-— . . 

Sd  D^goff  S.?FonS  Stowstenk  ffedempjo^ 

RM™8i^e,430  715,  10  +  Junior-  •FOrrestGump  430, 7:15, 9:45  *Tennl- 

SSbiSSa iSSrt  FWk  130,  43a  pSvSjIt^Si'chur  430.  730.  9:45 

730  10  LEV  i-4S  52882B8Stowshank  HERZLJYA 

Redemption  1 1  =45  ^^  ^  4^-7aic  COLONY  CINEMA  1-2  (MANDARIN^  ® 

★  Lifetimes  12  2:1  6902666  Fbrrort  Gump  730.1015  * 

Naked  130.  5:45  *  The  Brownlng  Ver-  You  730,  10  DANIEL  HOTEL  S 

skxi  1130  a.m.  3:45.  8.  10  *Sh  AUDITORJUM^ie  rarer 

1130  a.m..  1:15.  3:15.  5:15.  715.^45  WBd  730, 930  STAR  ®  589068  29  Soko- 

.  RAV-CHEmr  tov  SL  Terminal  Vatocity  730* 

twLegeAdsol the FMI 24.45. 7.15^9.45  73Q  9;45  *  Milk  Money  730.  9:45  * 

*  Terminal  Velocity  1130  am.,  230.  5.  o^y  You  g;45 

•Ntahttnere  Before  Christm»*^S«™  q.G. GtLDIeetomire  10  *  FOrrestGump 
MonSSeR^  to  9:45  *  The  River  Wild  4:45.7:15. 9>I5* 

Ga  SHAHAF  1-2  Forrert  <^»"P  «0-  junior  4:45,  7:15  *  Stowstsu*  Re- 
7-'lS  10  *  Widow's  Peak  5. 730. 10  G.G.  jemptton  430.  7:15. 10  *  Terminal  Ve- 
TAYBET  1-3  «  5177952  2  Yona  fteraw  toctty4^5,  7:15  *  Pulp  Fiction  7.10  + 
rfWunlBornWIlen'K^  Milk  Money  4:45.  7:15.  9:45  *  Widow’s 
5  730  10  *  The  River  Wild  5  *  MWc  4505,  7ns,  g;45 

“^X^MSsEUM^raSI^’^  WRY  AT  BIALIK 

10  TEL  AVIV  Snapper  G.G.  KIR  YON  1-9  «t  7791 66  JwitoraTto 

Shaui  Hametekh  Bogart  ^snawer  WM-Mllk  Money  4^5.  7.  930  * 

5.  7:45.  10  ZAFON  Rouge  4;45,  7, 930  *  The  Mas- 

730  +  Blanc  5  it-Angeta  4:45  *  the  Uon  King  4:45  * 

HAIFA  .  Lemon  Coffee  7. 930  *  Lifetimes  4:45. 

SfieMACAFE/^ie^Sfto^  7.  930*  Disclosure  7.  930 

El*!m  Set  The  rarer  WM  7:15.  930 

KIRYAT  ONO 
MATNAS  Disclosure  7,  9:15 

LOD 

STAR  Tentonl  Velocity-Junior  7:15. 


saBMBT.T*.  —  - 
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9-A5  *  The  River  Wild  7:15,  9:45 

NAHAR1YA  _ _ 

HECHAL  yATARBUT  Tamtinal  Velocity 
7.  9:15 

NESS  ZIONA 

G.a  GIL  1-4  a  404729  Disclosure  4:45, 

7. 9:45  *  Junior  4:45, 7:15  *  The  River 
Wild -Milk  Money  4:45. 7:15, 9:45  *  For¬ 
rest  Gump  9:45 
NETANYA 

G.G.  GIL  1-5  «  628452  Disclosure  9:45 

*  Shawstonk  Redemption  430. 7. 9:45 

*  Junior  430.  7:15  +  Milk  Money-Wi; 
clow’s  Peak-Sh'chur  4:45,  7:15.  9:45 
RAV-CHEN 1-4  ®  618570  Pulp  Fiction  4. 

7. 9:45  *  Terminal  Velocity  5, 730, 9:45 

*  Legends  of  the  FaU  430. 7:15. 9:45  * 
Quiz  Show  4:45.  7:15.  9:45 

OR  YEHUDA 

G.G.  GIL  Forrest  Gump  430.  7.  9:45  ★ 
Disclosure- Junior* Sti'chur  4:45,  7:15, 
9:45 

PETAH  TIKVA  ,  ,  , 

G.G.  HECHAL  1-3  a  9300844  Terminal 
Velocity  7:15. 9:45  +  MHk  Money  5. 7:1 5. 
9:45  *  Legends  of  a  FaU  7:15,  10  G.  G. 
RAM  1-3  a  9340818  Forrest  Gump  430. 

7.  9:45  +  Sh’chur- Disclosure  5.  7:15, 
9:45 

RA'ANANA 

MOFET  Burnt  By  the  Sun  7.  930  PARK 
Lifetimes  730. 10  *  Milk  Money  5. 730. 
10  +  Juntor  5  +  Disclosure  10  +  Pulp 
Fiction  9:45  *  Terminal  Velocity  5. 730 
*  Monkey  Trouble  5  *  Only  You  730. 
ID  *  Legends  of  the  Fall  5,  730.  10 

RAMAT  GAN 

RAV-GAN 1  -4  8  797121  Glfoert  Grape  5. 
730.  9:45  +  Junior  5  *  Trial  by  Jury 
730, 9:45  ★  Pulp  Fiction  4, 7. 9:45  +  The 
raver  WBd  5.  730,  9:45  RAV-OAS1S  1-3 
®  6730687  Ml  Be  Money -Terminal  Ve¬ 
locity  5.  730, 9:45*  Legends  oftheFaH 
430,  7:15,  9:45 

RAMAT  HASHARON  _ 

KOKHAV  a  5491979  Four  Weddings 
and  a  Funeral  7,  930 

REHOVOT  _ , 

CHEN  1-4  a  465979  Pulp  Flction- 
•Stowshank  Redemption  7.  9:45  * 
Sh’chur  730.  9:45  +  The  Essence  of 
Green  Papaya  7:15.  9:45 

.  RISHON  LE230N 

HAZAHAV  Pulp  Fiction  9:45  *  Junior 
4:45,  7:15  *  Shawstonk  Redemption 
4:15. 7. 9:45  *  Widow's  Peak  4:45. 7:15, 
9:45  RAV  CHEN  Terminal  Velocity  5. 
730.  9:45  *  Pulp  Fiction  4,  7,  9:45  * 
Quiz  Show  4105. 7:15. 9:45  *  Legends  of 
toe  FMI  430.  7:15.  9:45 
RISHON  NEW  IND.  AREA 

GAL  1-5  3  96 19669  The  River  Wild- Ter¬ 
minal  Vetodty-Rfilk  Money  4:45.  7:15. 
9:45  *  Forrest  Gump  430.  7,  9:45  * 
Disclosure  4:45,  7.  9:45 
STAR  1-4  a  96199B5-7  27  Lishmsky  SL 
Priscilla  7:15. 9:45  +  Lifetimes  7. 9:45  ★ 
The  Road  to  WeBvBle  7:15. 9:45  *  Exoti¬ 
ca  9:45  *  Sh'ctlur  7:15 

UPPER  NAZARETH 
G.G  GIL  Terminal  Veloeily-Cottoa  Le¬ 
mon*  Sh’chur- Forrest  Gump-Mllfc 
Money  4:45. 7. 930  *  Disclosure  430, 7. 
930  *  The  River  WBd  9:30  *  Junior 

4-_45  7 

0  Tone  phone  reservations  03-5252244 
AH  times  are  p-m.  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 


8:0 0  Local  broadcast  9:00  One  Life  10 
Lire  &45  The  Young  and  the  Restless 
10:30  Guests  in  the  Living  Room 
11:00  I  Love  Lucy  11:25  Celeste 
12:10  Neighbors  12:35  Falcon  Crest 
13:20  Hanging  with  Mr  Cooper  ’3:45 


7:00  ITN  World  News  7:15  US  Market 
Wrap  7:30  Weekly  Business  8:00  To¬ 
day  featuring  ITN  World  News  and  FT 
Business  10:00  Super  Shop  11:00  Eu¬ 
ropean  Money  Wheel  15:00  NBC  News 
Magazine  16:00  Best  of  Dateline 
17:00  Chris  Bonington:  The  Everest 
Years  18:00  Redesigning  the  Reichstag 
18:30  FT  Business  Tonight  19:00  To- 


■  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

6:06  Musical  Matinee  9:05  Barber:  Vi¬ 
olin  concerto  op  14:  Charles  Schwartz: 

9  Love  Arias  for  violin  and  piano;  Philip 
Glass:  String  quartet  no  2  IKronos); 
Green:  Body  and  Soul  10:10  Arthur 
Bliss:  Pastoral  for  choir,  mezzo-sopra¬ 
no.  flute,  drums  and  string  orch;  2 
pieces  from  "Offirium"  11:00  Boris 
Berman  plays  Prokofiev  11:25  Works 
by  Israeli  composers  12:00  Light  Clas¬ 
sical  -  Tenorissimo,  from  Caruso  to  Do¬ 
mingo  13:00  James  Galway  -  Jindrich 
Feld:  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano  (1957) 
(with  Moll):  Khachaturian:  Flute  concer¬ 
to.  orig  for  violin  (Royal  PO/Chungi 
14:06  Encore  15:00  Cycle  of  Works  - 
Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  16:00  Early 
music  17:00  Live  broadcast  from  Hen¬ 
ry  Crown  Auditonum,  Jerusalem  -  In¬ 
bar  Trio.  Beethoven:  Trio  in  E  flat  op  11; 
Yehezkel  Braun:  Trio  (1988);  Dvorak: 
Trio  In  F  minor  op  66  19i00  Rainbow  of 
Sounds  20:05  Gershwin:  Symphonic 
Poem  from  Porgy  and  Bess  (Detroit  SO/ 
Dorati)  20:30  From  Our  Concert  Halls  - 
live  broadcast  from  Henry  Crown  Hall, 
Jerusalem.  Israel  Srnfonietta  Beershe- 
ba.  cond.  KA  Rickenbacher,  soloist  Till 
Fellner  (piano).  Othmar  Schoeck:  Som- 
memachl  for  strings;  Mozart:  Piano 
concerto  no  19;  Beethoven:  Symphony 
no  6  “Pastoral"  23:00  Just  Jazz 

■  RADIO  3 

Music  all  day  and  night 

■  REKA 

18:00  News  in  English  18:15  News  in 
French  20:00  News  in  Russian 

■  ARMY  RADIO 

5:02  Good  Morning  IDF  6:05  Universi¬ 
ty  of  the  Air  -  Physics  and  Metaphysics 
of  Descartes  6:30  Good  Morning  Israel 
7:07  Seven-OSeven  8:00  Good  Morn¬ 
ing  Israel  9:05  Morning  Music  10:05 
Right  Now  12:50  Today's  Entertain¬ 
ment  13:00  Midday  News  13:15  It’s 
Uncertain  15:05  Someone  to  Talk  To 
16:00  An  Hour  Before  17:00  Good 
Evening  Israel  18:05  Matters  of  securi¬ 
ty  18:30  Eavesdropping  20:00  Chan¬ 
nel  2  news  20:30  Psychology  21:05 
Program  with  Dubi  Lentz  22:05  Vita¬ 
mins  23:05  This  Was  the  Day  00:10 
Night  Birds  2:00  We  Don’t  Want  to 
Sleep 

■  ARMY  ON  WHEELS 

7:05  The  State  on  the  Way  9:06Songs 

10:05  ,Sun  12:05  Air  Conditioning 
13:05  Showers  14:05  Something  for 
J  the  Road  15:05  Program  with  Yoav 
Kutner  16:05  Driving  Wisely  18:05 
;  Program  with  Lea  Oz  20:05  Below  the 
Belt  22:05  Good  Night 


across 

1  Bleak  notes  requiring 
immediate  attention  ( 10) 

9  Running  water  or  an 
irregular  supply  < 4) 

10  The  manager  is  against  a 
men  fishing  110) 

11  Many  a  criminal,  has  a  place 
in  Spain  IS) 

12  A  scheming  individual, 
another  without  point  (7) 

15  Infuriated  by  explosion  of 
grenade  (7) 

16  The  gun  for  a  trainee  in 
general  (5) 

17  Hit  out  at  soft  footwear  (4) 

18  Edge  into  church  14) 

19  Retain  a  few  in  sheltered 
situation  (5) 

21  Move  listlessly  when  one 
degree  under  17) 


22  The  odd  components  are  sent 
from  the  Orient  f7) 

24  South  African  solicitor 
stayed  till  the  end  (3,3) 

27  Fortunate  guy,  Steven! — an 
eccentric  (6-4) 

28  The  woman  in  need  nags 
constantly  (4) 

29  Military  order  to  present 
correct  appearance  (5.5) 

DOWN 

2  5  causes  the  egghead  to  play 
up  (4) 

3  Official  report  concerning 
revolution  (6) 

4  Less  kind,  but  showing  more 
grit  1 7) 

5  2  is  left  to  the  egghead  (4) 

6  Fitting  gear,  men  fidget  (7) 

7  Plan  in  advance  to  make 
change  to  back  row  (10) 


8  Only  occasionally  is  the 
present  connected  with  the 
past  (3,3,4) 

12  The  person  responsible  for 
the  mail  tore  stamps  off  (10) 

13  Short  article  cannot  include 
European  aristocracy,  he 
figures  (10) 

14  An  equestrian  recommenda¬ 
tion  offered  in  court  (5) 

15  Taking  a  drink  about  four  is 
vital  (5} 

19  On  grassland  the  right  hide's 
needed  (7) 

20  22  could  be  serious  17) 

23  Numbers  are  plainly  hesi¬ 
tant  when  comparatively 
tight  (6) 

25  The  company  go  for  the 
Scotch!  (4) 

26  Hard  workers,  but  some 
can't  seem  to  settle  (4) 


SOLUTIONS 


□  a  □  □  Q  □  n 
anaanM  aaanaa 

ass  and  s 
anssacaaa  mnsasa 
a  b  a  a  a  as 

snBQSHQdBQtanana 

□  a  a  □  a 

uissnraaa  ansHnss 

□  □□HE  ®  ^ 
^□nonmaasssHHaa 

a  □  a  □  3  □  h 
DHiDEiaB  gaassona 

a  a  aan  a  a  a 
aarnsns  asaanoHC] 
a  □  □  a  a  a  a 


Yesterday's  Quick  Solution 
ACROSS:  1  Moot  3  Problem*.  9  Rotkfe 
10  LiwoBts.  II  Tag.  13  Dutiente.  14 
Revere.  IS  Flunks  18  Marrakesh.  20  E«. 
22  Reding,  23  Scarp.  25  EnaemMr,  28 
Hop 

DOWN:  1  Merit,  2  Odd.  4  Raliah.  5 
BmusL  8  Eloquence,  7  Scenery  8  Eyed,  12 
Gorernesa.  14  Ramona.  IS  Raatiam.  17 
Bengal  19  Hunk.  21  Empcjt  24  AwL 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

7  Hypnotic  state  (6) 

8  Termination  (6) 

10  Sleeping  (7) 

11  Licit  (5) 

12  Memorandum  (4) 

13  Pulverise  (5) 

17  Ethnic  group  (5) 

18  Greek  letter  (4) 

22  Domain  (51 

23  Rushing  stream  ( 7) 

24  Alarmed  (6) 

25  Stringed 
instrument  ( 6) 


DOWN 

1  Pupil  (7) 

2  Tell  1 7) 

3  Sea  (5) 

4  Fishing  (7) 

5  Wild  dog(S) 

6  Lithe  (5) 

9  Trait  (9) 

14  First  17) 

15  Below  (7) 

16  Grassland  (7) 

19  Traverse  (5) 

20  Man-made 
waterway  1 5) 

21  Contend  (5) 
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- - -  NEWS  _  — 

Downward  unemployment  curve  ends 

1/VTT  stock  market  activity  rrached  a  peak 


JOSE  ROSENFEUD 


UNEMPLOYMENT  stopped  M-  diet  that  unernploymen 
ing  in  the  second  quarter  of  1994  to  7.3%  in  d»  -v.^.n-nnioYmeitt  the  rapid  drop  in  unemployment  has 

and  rose  to  7.8  percent  in  the  last  “Not  only  won  tump  ym  explamed. 

quarter,  the  amral&neau  of  ta-  QOl  to  the  high  lev-  The  Treasury  still  expects  unem- 

“p 

1  Unemployment  fell  from  an  average 
Aprd,  .1  hovered  be^een J.7%  and  ,  dramatic  jump/*  v  J  *  1993  to  7.8%  last 

7.8%  as  economic  growth  stalled.  HoweVer,  Treasury  Economic  ™  0 
The  bureau  adjusted  upward  the  ...  Tsipi  Gal-Yam  did  not  find 
Memployroemfigura J*  reined  ^  ^  ^ 

According  to  her,  the  nse  oi  a 

tenth  of  a  percentage  pouu  is  nm 

significant  enough  to  point  to  a  nse 

in  unemployment.  “T»  ^ows  th® 


stock  market  activity  reached  a  peak 
with  large  numbers  of  issues,  fol- 

purchases  of  investment  goods  in.-  lowedby  the  frenetic  ^e  of^ 
STaid  mdustriei  inpSimpom  actions tfiat accompaued the oU m 
reveal  plans  to  expandand  thereby  ^stodcinmtoalitieliegmMS^ 
hire  more  workerT^e  said.  last  year.  Tto  nsulted  m  the  oe- 

Sagi  was  less  sanguine,  based  on  ationof22,400newjobsfflfiffimad 

the  exceptional  causes  for  last  year’s 

_ _  s-  mJauhimi  which  are  rnnrD  over  1993.  In  addition,  last 


for  the  third  quarter  from  7.5%,  in 
its  previous  manpower  survey,  to 
7.7%.  The  original,  more  optimistic 
figure,  led  both  the  Treasury  and  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  pre¬ 


year. 

Gal-Yam  pointed  out  that  the 
slower  decrease  in  unemployment 
reflected  the  economy’s  coming 
closer  to  “full  employment”  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  business  sector’s  large 


increase  in  employment  which  are 
unlikely  to  be  duplicated  this  year. 
Jobs  in  both  financial  and  business 
services  and  trade,  food,  and  hold 
seivices  made  up  nearly  half  of  die 
120,000  new  jobs  created  last  year, 
he  explained. 

Toward  the  end  of  1993,  he  said. 


ramp  over  1993.  In'  addition^  last 
year’s  record  9.5%  surge  in  private 
consumption  pushed  up  employ¬ 
ment  in  trade,  food,  and  hotel  ser¬ 
vices  by  30^00  jobs. 

This  situation  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
factor  this  year,  with  an  anemic 
stock  market  and  with  expectations 


for  moderate  consumption, 

ate,  he  added.  t 

i 

in  1993.  Mate  vmemptoym^^ 
mained  stable  at  between  6JL%and 
63% throughout  last y&a, ,  "W*  » 
male  unemployment  rose  to  1»  » 
die  last  quarter  from  9.4%  m  the 

previous  quarter. 


CELLULAR  PHONE 
IN  EVERY.  CAR 


lEAw^sa^isso". 

■  M35SSMI 


Cautious  optimism 
over  talks  with 
European  Union 


ISRAEL  emerged  from  last  week’s 
round  of  trade  negotiations  with  the 
European  Union  (EU)  “cautiously 
optimistic”  that  it  can  improve  the 
proposed  trade  agreement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Zvi  Tenney,  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry  director  of  economics. 

He  said  members  of  the  EU  Com¬ 
mission  displayed  “more  open¬ 
ness”  to  Israeli  concerns  than  they 
have  in  the  pasL  However,  he  noted 
that  many  issues  still  need  to  be 
resolved. 

At  the  talks,  the  EU  expressed 
willingness  to  extend  negotiations 
on  renewing  the  1975  accord,  after 
having  insisted  earlier  that  they  be 
concluded.  Tenney  said  Israel  is  in 
no  rush,  and  is  willing  to  negotiate 
through  the  summer  if  needed. 

Earlier  this  month,  both  Industry 
and  Trade  Minister  Micha  Harish 
and  Agriculture  Minister  Ya’aoov 
Tsur  complained  that  the  proposed 
accord  won’t  help  narrow  the  S7.4 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Europe. 

“There  is  bigger  awareness  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  but  nitty-gritty  differences  re¬ 
main  outstanding,”  said  EU  Ambas¬ 
sador  Albert  Maes. 

He  said  issues  that  are  not  re¬ 
solved  satisfactorily  now  can  be  re¬ 
viewed  at  a  later  date  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  accord. 

One  issue  in  which  progress  was 
made  is  allowing  mutual  access  to 
public  tenders.  Tenney  said  the  EU 
is  willing  to  open  its  public  tenders 
to  Israeli  communications  compa¬ 
nies,  and  will  now  lav  down  the 
terms  for  such  participation. 


DAVID  MAKOVSKY 

At  the  same  time,  Israel  offered  to 
allow  Europeans  to  bid  in  public 
tendeis  in  medical  supplies  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  and  may  allow  Eu¬ 
ropean  companies  to  participate  m 
public  transportation  bids,  Tenney 
said. 

As  far  as  Jerusalem  is  concerned, 
the  most  crucial  issue  will  be  wheth¬ 
er  Europe  agrees  to  “offset  its 
sales  in  these  specific  areas  with  its 
own  purchases  over  the  next  nine 
years. 

“According  to  the  GATT  [Gener¬ 
al  Association  of  Tariffs  and  Trade] 
agreement,  we  are  eligible  for  35 
percent-40  percent  offset  agreement 
as  a  less  developed  country.  We  will 
insist  upon  this,  as  this  would  mean 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
us,”  Tenney  said. 

The  EU  also  demonstrated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  discuss  increasing  quotas 
for  agricultural  and  processed  food 
exports. 

Another  key  issue  will  be  whether 
Israel  can  participate  as  a  non-voting 
member  in  the  management  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  EU  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  science  program,  thereby 
enabling  closer  ties  with  European 
industry.  On  a  visit  Israel  earlier  this 
month,  French  Foreign  Minister 
Alain  Juppe  promised  to  do  his  best 
so  Israel  could  participate.  Now  all 
EU  countries  are  being  canvassed. 

Tenney  said  technical  negotia¬ 
tions  will  continue  on  specific  is¬ 
sues,  with  another  full  round 
planned  for  the  end  of  March  or 
early  April. 
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Brigyoshu  Sasamori,  one  of  60ml of  Remembrance  yesterday.  The  groop,  which  is 
wreath  and  recites  a  prayer  m  Yad IVashems^of ^  Jrayed  alongside  the  statue  of 

led  by  Buddhist  monks,  ateo  WesternWalL  After  visiting  Gaza  today,  the 

Janusz  Korczak.  Earlier  they  had  ga  VasL  (Text:  Batshcva  Tsur;  Photo:  Isaac  Harari) 

pilgrims  continue  via  Jordan  and  Iraq  to  the  bar  bast. 


Minor  sent 
to  prison 
for  stabbing 

EVELYN  GORDON 

THE  Supreme  Court  yesterday  im¬ 
posed  a  prison  sentence  on  a  teen¬ 
ager  who  stabbed  another  youth 
over  a  trivial  dispute,  saying  the 
lower  court’s  decision  .to  sentence 
him  to  community  service  did  not 
send  a  sufficient  deterrent  message. 

“The  phenomenon  of  ‘solving 
trivial  disputes  with  violence  and  a 
Vntfr.  is  so  grave,  and  so  widespread 
—  Including  among  young  people  - 
that  this  court  would  not  be  doing  its 
duty  if  it  did  not  give  this  gravity 
expression  in  its  sentence,”  wrote 
Justices  Etiezer.  Goldberg,  Theodor 
On,  and  Zvi  TaL 

The  youth,  16  at  the  time,  was  an 
a  trip  with  Hano’ar  Ha’oved  V’ha- 
lomed  last  February,  and  got  into  a 
fight  with  another  boy  over  who 
rams  first  in  line.  They  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  later,  as  they  were  getting 
back  on  the  bus,  the  accused  dabbed 

the  second  boy.  The  attacker  was 
convicted  of  aggravated  assault  and  • 
illegal  possession  of  a  weapon  by 
Nazareth  District  Court. 

The  court,  in  light  of  the  boy  s 
youth,  the  recent  death  of  his  father, 

his  dean  past,  the  damage  a  prison 

sentence  might  do  him,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  die  government  s 
psychological  evaluation  .service, 
decided  to  sentence  him  only  to  six 
months’  community  service.  The 
state  appealed.  -  . 

The  Supreme  Court  accepted  the 
state’s,  arjpmeatf  tflaf 
"required  a  strongly ^-dotrawnt  sen¬ 
tence,  and  sentenced  the  boy  to  eight 
months  in  prison. 


LABOR  and  Social  Affairs  Min¬ 
ister  Ora  Namir,  Na’aroat  Chair¬ 
man  Ofra  Friedman,  and  MK 
Yael  Dayan  yesterday  demanded 
that  Taiba  Mayor  Rafik  Haj-Yi- 
hye,  a  candidate  to  be  the  next 
ambassador  to  Finland,  be  dis¬ 
qualified,  after  he  was  quoted 
condoning  violence  against 
women. 

Haj-Yihye,  whose  remarks 
were  quoted  in  an  article .  about 
bartered  women  in  Taiba  in  Fri¬ 
day's  Ha’aretz ,  insisted  the 
quotes  attributed  to  him  were 
taken  out  of  context. 

He  told  Channel  1  last  night 


ion.  eany  . _ _ _ _ 

Taiba’s  mayor,  candidate  for  ambassador  s  post, , 
denies  he  made  comment  about  flapping  toe  wife 

,  j  _ _  iin’nrot-r  MICHAL  YUDELMAN  the  consideration  gr 


Winning  cards 

In  yesterday’s  Mifal  Hapayis  dai¬ 
ly  Chance  card  <fraw,  the  kxky 
cards  were  the  ace  of  spades,  nine 
of  hearts,  nine  of  diamonds,  and 
nine  of  dubs. 


10-y  ear-old 
Jerusalem 
kids  caught 
smoking  pot 

BUXHUTMAN  ^ 

SEVERAL  10-  to  12-ycar-oldfcro- 
salem  children  were  recently  cangfat 
bv  police  smoking  marijuana  sold  to 
them  by  13-  and  14-year-oWs. 

Narcotics  officers  sari l  to 
shocked  by  the  ages  of  both  the 
users  and  pushers,  saying  tiray  had  ; 
never  come  upon  anything  like  tf  ■ 

^Tt  would  surprise  a  tot  of  people  . 
to  know  wbata  well  known  school  . 
the  majority  of  the  chMrcn  came  ; 
from,  Jerusalem  police  chief  Arye  - 
Amit  said  yesterday.  ; 

Anut,  speaking  at  a  press  contra-  . 

moe  reviewing  police  operauosam  ; 

1994,  said  he  too  was  "shodred  - 
whenJ  heard  an  eighth- grade  child  . 
was  suspected  of  selling  drugs- 
TV  Hiilrinm  smoked  the  marijua-  ; 
na  at  parties,  according  ro  police.  ; 
About  15  children  in  ap  woe  in-  • 

votved  in  the  sate  and  use  of  the  . 

tik&A  drag.  ’■ 

Dinitztl  hosted 
Agency  guests 

FORMER  Jewish  Agency  chair-  ! 

Srateba  Dinztz  hosted  agenby 
guests  for  years  arJ*  house  .with-  ■ 

out  asking  Tor  reimborsemeat, 

.ti^fe:^arfe  teawfem  Dismet 

ewnryesteday,  -  "v" 

Dinhz  is  accused;  of  fraud- and 
breach  of  trust  for  ^legedly  bill- 
iag  some  S22.000  worth  of  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  to  die  agency. 

.  Dmitz  said  that -as  chairman  he 
bad  an  “open  bouse”  policy,  and 
had  many  catering  and  cleaning 
expenses.  However,  he  said  he 
“newer”  requested  reimburse¬ 
ment  fin-  toe-expenses.  (Jtim) 


that  he  intended  to  sue  Ha’aretz 
over  the  matter.  He  also  said  be 
had  asked  the  Foreign  Ministry  to 
delay  convening  its  appointments 
committee  -  which  was  to  meet 
today  -  to  discuss  his  case,  saying 
he  needed  more  time  to  consider 
whether  he  would  accept  the 
nomination.  The  ministry  agreed 

to  do  so.  . 

In  the  Ha'uretz  article,  Haj-Yi- 
hye  was  discussing  the  local  con¬ 
troversy  over  opening  a  shelter 
for  battered  women.  Haj-Yihye, 
who  had  originally  supported  the 
initiative,  seemed  to  backtrack, 
saying,  “Shelters  only  make  the 
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women  fall  into  bad  ways  ^  and 
leave  the  straight  and  narrow. 

“Yes,”  Haj-Yihye  was  report¬ 
ed  as  saying,  “I  think  a  man  may 
sometimes  pull  his  wife’s  hair. 
Yes,  I  think  I  give  my  wife  a  slap 
here  and  there,  so  what?” 

Namir  said  that  “anyone  who 
can  say  battered  women’s  shel¬ 
ters  make  women  fall  into  mis¬ 
chief  ...  that  he  sometimes  slaps 
his  wife,  and  that  it’s  all  right  for 
a  man  to  pull  his  wife's  hair  is  not 
fit  to  represent  Israel  in  Finland 
or  any  other  place.” 


Haj-Yihye  said  he  had  meant 
“that  in  all  this  talk  about  the 
shelters,  a  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  gives  her  a  slap  out  of  affec¬ 
tion,  or  pulls  heT  hair  out  of  affeo 
don,  would  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
the  shelter.” 

He  stressed  that  he  was  against 
shelters  for  battered  women,  be¬ 
cause  the  battering  man  should 
be  punished,  not  the  victim.  •  He 
added  that  “I  live  with  my  wife  in 
the  best  way  possible,  in  stormy 

l0Ve/’  XT 

A  ministry  statement  said  Na¬ 
mir  had  met  with  Haj-Yihye  yes¬ 
terday,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tire 


shelter  would  be  opened  “with 
consideration  given  to  the  way  ot 
life  and  traditions  of  the  Arab 
population.” 

The  statement  noted  Haj-Yi- 
hye’s  claim  that  he  had  been 
quoted  out  of  context,  but  did  not 
retract  Namir’s  demand -that  he 
be  disqualified  from  an  ambassa¬ 
dorial  post 

Fridman  urged  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres  to  reject  Haj- 
Yihye’s  candidacy.  If  Peres  fails 
to  do  so,  Na’amat  would  petition 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  against 
his  appointment,  she  said. 

Dayan  said  she  would  ask  for 
an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Knesset 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defense 
Committee  on  the  issue. 

“I  assume  that  the  Foreign 
Ministry  will  cancel  the  nomina¬ 
tion,”  she  added.  “This  is  not  a 
case  in  which  there  is  a  '  pro  and 
■  con.  There  is  only  one  side.” 

Deputy  Foreign.  Minister  Yossi 
Itoiim,  head  of  the  ministry’s  ap¬ 
pointments  committee,  refused 
to  comment,  saying  he  had  not 
yet  spoken  id  Haj-Yihye. 


HoIob  man  gets  7  years 

for  knifing  bis  wife 

RAINE  MARCUS. 

A  HOLON  man,  42,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years’  imprisonment  by 
the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court  yesterday  for  stabbing  his  wife  seven 
times,  wounding  her  seriously.  _ 

Last  August,  Eli  Eisencott  threatened  to  murder  his  wife,  Degama, 
and  then  stabbed  her.  But  the  court  found  him  innocent  of  attempted 
murder;  ruling- he  had  only  meant  to  hurt  her,  and  instead  convicted 
him  of  aggravated  assault  ■ 

Around  two  mouths  ago,  Degania  Eisencott  told  The  Jerusalem 
Past  that  she  still  feared  for  her  life. 

«*He  intended  to  murder  me,”  she  said,  at  a  rally  protesting 
violence  against  women.  ‘T  am  now  afraid  that  when  he  is  released 
from  prison  he  will  finish,  the  job.”  . 

Degama  Eisencott,  who  was  hospitalized  for  an  extended  period 
after  the  stabbing,  also  said  her  hnsband  had  beaten  her  for  many, 
years. 

In  sentencing  her  husband.  Judges  Edmond  Levy,  Nissan  Ye- 
sbayahu  and  Devora  Berliner  ruled  feat  the  offenses  warranted  a 
particularly  stiff  punishment  - 

“It  doesn’t  take  a  wild  imagination  to  understand  the  trauma  that 
his  wife  experienced,”  they  said.  “The  defendant  chose  to  express 
his  frustration,  anger  and  maybe  feelings  of  revenge  by  using  die 
knife.”  .  . 

But  the  punishment,  they  added,  however  severe  h  would  be,  will 
not  eliminate  .the.  phenomenon  of  battered  women  and  will  not  even 
reduce  the  number  of  such  incidents. 
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